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NYAYA-MANJARl 

XIII 

jANiKiv.iLLABiiA Bn VTTACHARYYA, M.A., Ph.D., Sfnhhhyatiriha 

If the hypothesis that a snbstratuni is qualified by a variety of 
inherent properties such as a universal, etc., catches popular fancy then 
let us give our consent to it. 

A substratum of various properties, etc., is not identical with its 
properties and accidents since they arc not cognised being constantly 
present in it. Again if we hold that substratum is not something 
distinct from its properties and accidents but is constituted by them, 
then the whole is surely distinct from its parts, i.e., constituents. 

The upholders of the above view which has been criticised by us 
may point out that a substratum is not always cognised as identical 
with all its properties, etc. but with a particular property or accident 
whenever or wherever it comes into being or becomes the object of 
enquiry. Such a revised thesis is also not tenable. Because we do not 
entertain the idea that there is perfect co-ordination between a 
substratum and its property. They too never co-exist on the same 
locus because a substratum is the very locus of its properties, etc. but 
is not identical with them. 

The very real object which is apprehended by a determinate 
perception is experienced by an indeterminafe perception. The only 
difference lies in an indeterminate perception that it does not reveal 
the object as qualified by its name. 
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What is the character of an object when it is apprehended by an 
indeterminate perception ? A reply to this question is as follows : 
Put this question to an indeterminate perception but do not put it to 
the rival contesting parties. 

We believe that our critics will thoroughly agree with us if they 
impartially scrutinise the content of an indeterminate perception. They 
are asked to solve this problem with an unbiassed mind. 

A substratum is sometimes apprehended together with a universal, 
a substance, an action or an attribute. Whatever is apprehended by 
a determinate perception is apprehended by an indeterminate perception. 

The object of a determinate perception has only an additional object 
for the original object is also associated with its name which is supplied 
by memory. But there is not the slightest difference of a determinate 
perception from an indeterminate one so far as their real objects are 
concerned. Therefore, all sorts of perception apprehend the same set of 
objects. Only this point’ of difference is to be carefully observed that 
one kind of perception (i.e., a determinate one) is preceded by the 
memory of the name of an object but the other one (i.e., an indeter¬ 
minate perception) is not similarly produced. 

Therefore, in the definition of perception, offered by the Buddhist 
logician the phrase ‘ free from determination by imagination ' is 
superfluous because there is no such possible consciousness as will be 
excluded by it. 

We find no utility of the adjective ‘ abhranta ’ (non-erroneous) 
in the definition of perception as offered by the Buddhist since it does 
not prevent the possible overlapping of some undesirable form of 
consciousness. The Buddhists may now contend that the above 
adjective excludes some types of illusory perception from true sense- 
perception. Some illusions are produced by the defective senses. The 
defect in the eyes is brought about by the timira disease (detachment 
of retina), the quick motion of an object and a boat journey. The 
indeterminate perception of the double noun, that of the circle of 
blazing fire and that of the moving trees illustrate non-imaginary 
perceptual Ulusions. They are excluded from the circle of true percep¬ 
tion by the adjective ‘abhranta*. 
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The critics have truly pointed out that there is no justification 
for the term * abhranta ’ since the phrase ' free from deterinination 
by imagination (kalpana podham)’checks wrong entry of illusion into 
the sphere of true sense-perception. 

But the Naiyayikas hold that the single moon is the object of an 
indeterminate perception. The judgment of perception which succeeds 
it misreads the object in question. We perceive the rays of the sun 
but judge them as water. They suggest that all cases of indeterminate 
perception are true but some cases of determinate perception are wrong. 

The Buddhists point out tliat retina is divided into two parts by 
some disease and cannot but have the double vision of the moon. This 
double vision is immediate and, therefore, is an instance of illusory, 
indeterminate perception. 

If the Buddhists argue in this way then it may also be asserted 
that the rays of the sun, reflected in the sandy soil assume the form 
of water and are imniediaiely perceived as water. But why do the 
Buddhists not call it as an instance of illusory indetenninate perception ? 
Even if they admit it to be such then their hypothesis that an awareness 
which is generaied by a real object is true and an awareness which is 
produced by an imaginary object is false should not hold good. Moreover, 
a piece of knowledge is not falsified unless and until it is contradicted 
by another piece of knowledge. But if it is held that everything in 
this universe has only momentary existence then a piece of knowledge 
cannot be contradicted by anotlicr piece of knowledge. There is no 
"Tieed of further criticism. 

Dharmakirtti, a logician of sharp intellect, could not correctly 
put the two words together in order to define perception. If he has 
made a demonstration of his keen intellect, let it be so. But it is a 
fact that the logicians of his camp all over the country are silent at the 
defeat of Dharmakirtti. 

Some other philosophers such as Yarsaganya have defined sense- 
perception as the mode of sense-organ, t.e., the unsynthesised 
impression of an object passively received by a sense-organ. This 
definition also sufiered from the same defects and is confuted, ther^ore. 
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by similar reasons. It has been also shown that the soul does not 
become ihe subject in and through the operation of the intellect. (If 
the mode of a sense-organ or of the intellect is the proof and if the 
awareness of an object is the result determined by the proof then 
there is no co-ordinaibion between the proof and the result. The result 
belongs to the soul, the proof belongs either to a sense-organ or the 
intellect.) 

Perception is that form of consciousness which arises from the 
contact of the sense-organs with the existent real object in the mind of 
a person. As it throws light only on the existent perceptible objects 
it does not reveal ‘ Dharma For this reason the sulra which deals 
with perception has been interpreted by the followers of Jaimini that 
it is not a direct definition of perception. They hold that the initial 
proposition of Jaimini is the definition of Dharma. Dharma has been 
defined as the end of human life which has been revealed only by the 
Vedic injunctions. Though the definition of perception has no direct 
bearing upon the initial proposition, i.e., upon Dharma yet it has been 
given to indicate that perception has nothing to do with the illumination 
of Dharma. If this is the real intention of Jaimini, the butra which 
deals with the definition of perception does not introduce a new subject- 
matter but speaks about something already known. If the interpreters 
insist on the point that the above sutra embodies the definition of 
perception then they act unwisely since the so-called definition does not 
escape the defect of being too wide. 

The boiled-down meaning of the sutra amounts to this that when’ 
the sense-organs come in contact with the existent objects, an awareness 
which arises in the mind of a person is. called perception. This 
definition of perception is as well applicable to 4he cases of doubl and 
illusion since they are also due to the sense-object-contact. Now, if the 
term, ‘ sat-samprayoga ’ is interpreted as the contact of the sense- 
organ with the existent real object then hallucinations which are not 
conditioned by the real existent objects should only be excluded from 
the province of perception but doubt and illusion which are conditioned 
by the real objects should not be excluded. The compound word ‘ sat- 
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samprayoge,’ they add, may be analysed into its components in a 
different manner. The second meaning is noi also lost sight<of. When 
the contact of the sense-organ with the existent objects of reference takes 
place true sense-perception issues forth. The indeclinable prefix 
‘ sam ’ in the word ‘ samprayoge ’ indicates such a sense-object-eontact 
as excludes doubt’ and illusion. 

It has been stated in the following verse (of the Sloka-varttika 
of Kumarila). The indeclinable word ‘ sam ’ signifies properness or 
fitness. It excludes inexact sense-object-contact. When a judgment 
of illusory perception that this is silver arises from the contact of the 
sense-organ with the pearl-oyster such an incorrect contact is excluded 
because it leads on to the perception of silver. 

But the properness of the sense-object-eontact being supersensuous 
it cannot be perceived. But it sliould be stated that it is inferred from 
its effect. The effect of the sense-object-contact is an apprehension. 
But if it is not adequately qualified, it does not indicate the properness 
of the sense-object-contact. 

There is neither a single word nor a letter nor the slightest 
indication found in the sutra to qualify the resulting consciousness. 
The object of the compound word signifying the contact of the sense- 
organ with the real object has been narrated as to exclude hallucination 
from the field of perception. The other interpretation of the same word 
representing the precedence of the sense-object-contact’ as the deter¬ 
mining condition of perception amounts to the same thing and is, 
therefore, superfluous. Now, the Mlmansakas may contend that if is 
unnecessary to put down a word to qualify the resulting perception 
since the proper adjective of it is supplied by the people themselves 
not trained in any particular school of logic. If this be their contention 
then the critics may as well hold that there is no necessity of taking 
the pains of stretching the sutra to such an extent as to show its 
competence to embody the definition of perception since the people, 
innocent of the definition of perception as given by the systems of logic, 
know perception as an accomplished fact. 

Begarding this matter the short commentator on the Mimansa. 
sutra (the Yrltikara) has made his own observation. He stales that 
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perceptual consciousness which does not correspond to its object is 
illusory. He also adds that if our sense-organ does not come in contact 
with such an object as is referred to by the true perception then the 
true perception does not dawn. He simply makes a reciprocal change 
of place of the words ‘ sat ’ and ‘ tat ’ in the suira and transforms it 
into a defectless one, i.e., an ideal one. But such an attempt; ends in 
wordy nothingness. This new definition of perception is applicable 
to a doubt as well. According to him the apprehension of an object is 
a true perception if it arises from the contact of a sense-organ with 
the object apprehended by it. Again, the apprehension of an object is 
surely an illusory perception if it does not arise from the contact of a 
sense-organ with the object apprehended by it* (In a case of doubt 
there are two alternative suggestions. One of them represents true 
perception. Therefore, the definition is too wide.) 

The Miiiifinsakascontend that the definition is exact since a doubt 
throws light on the two distinct objects but one’s sense-organ does not 
come in contact with both of them in order to generate it (a doubt). 
Such contention is not tenable. Unlike a copulative judgment which 
refers to the two independent objects holding a part like ‘ Dhava ’ and 
‘ Khadira ’ (two trees belonging to different species) a doubt does not 
refer to two objects. A doubt is an indefinite state of knowledge which 
oscillates between two alternatives. The well-known illustration of 
doubt is that this is a post or a man. But it is, of course, a truism that 
the sense-organ must have come in contact with one of the two objects. 
But it is also a fact that the Iwo objects have been alternatively referred 
to it. The. eyes come in contact with that object which has been referred 
to by it. Hence, the definition of true perception applies to it and 
this application cannot also be avoided by some tactful manipulation. 

Now the Mimansakas may turn back and say that there is no 
need of taking so much trouble in criticising them since they do not 
intend to define perception since the definition of perception has been 
assumed at first and it will be an idle job to repeat it. Moreover, the 
suira repeats the description of perception which has been learnt from 
the people a| large but enjoins that perception is not a proof of Dharma. 
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Perception is not a proof of Dharma because it apprehends only an 
existent object. Dharma is not an existent fact because it is not an 
event in time, being conveyed by verbs such as ‘ should worship ' 
‘ should give ’ ‘ should offer hbation ’ etc. Why does the text of the 
flUtra embody the description of perception? The reason is that it 
embodies the minor premise. If a critic takes an exception to the 
conclusion that perception is only a proof of an existent object then a 
reply is given to him that perception reveals only an existent object 
since it arises from the contact of the sense-organ with an existent 
object. The sutra represents perception with the definite object of 
embodying the above reason for its inability to apprehend Dharma. 
If one remarks that it is not true that perception owes its existence 
to the proper sense-object-contact then his opinion is refuted by this 
sutra. Perception arises from the proper sense-object-contact because 
it partakes of the character of perception. It has been stated in the 
Sloka.vai ttika that the very essence of perception is the mark of its 
being produced by the proper sense-object-contact and that the remaining 
conclusions follow from it. Or it may be stated that the very definition 
of perception determines the mark, viz., the essence of perception. 
(Thus Komarila establishes the utility of the sutra on perception.) 

Kumarila suggests an alternative interpretation and holds that 
the essence of perception should be adduced as an independent mark 
of the negative conclusion so that perception is a proof of Dharma. 
As our normal perception does not apprehend Dharma so no perception 
apprehends it. The sutra on perception does not suffer from the defect 
of being too wide since it purports to convey some other significance 
than the mere definition of perception. Such a conclusion does not 
make an appeal to the mind of a person adept in logic. The following 
question may be put to him : Does not normal perception reveal 
Dharma ? Or, does transcendental perception of the sages not reveal 
Dharma ? But we all agree to the point that normal perception does 
not reveal Dharma. Wliy does he take so much pains to prove an 
agreed thesis ? But as he does not subscribe to the thesis that trans- 
oeadental perception of the sages is a fact bo why does he try to prove 
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that transcendental perception does not reveal Dharma ? If trans¬ 
cendental perception is a fiction as Kumarila believes then there will 
be no minor term, i.e., the subject of inference will be absent, 
Hence no conclusion will be deduced inspite of the middle terms such 
as an illuminator only of the existent object, a perception, etc. 

The Mimansakas may contend that they assume the conclusion 
of the rival school and base their argument upon it. What is the nature 
of this conclusion ? Is it based upon sound logic or not ? If they 
accept the first alternative then they will also hold that transcendental 
perception is real since what is logical in one system is also the same 
in the other systems as logic knows no partiality. Again, if the proof 
of transcendental perception is not sound then it has got no solid ground 
to stand upon in all the systems. 

If they assume the existence of transcendental perception with its 
predicate as given in the rival system and assert some negative predicate 
of it afterwards then they make a contradictory statement. 

The rival thinkers hold that transcendental perception is an 
Mluminator of Dharrna. If tht> Mimansakas assume it in toto and 
subsequently state that transcendental perception which is an illuminator 
of Bhanna is a non-illuminator of Dharma then they flatly contradict 
themselves. 

In inference we should not depend upon the observation of the 
subject of inference made by others. This is what has been stated by 
Eumarila himself in connection with the refutation of Madhyamika 
system. If we do not have a personal knowledge of a mark, we cannoi 
infer on the basis of it. So, if we are not ourselves sure of the subject 
of inference, but are in possession of a second-hand knowledge from the 
rival school, we should not proceed to make an inference. 

The Mimansakas may contend that it is an admitted method of 
destructive criticism, i.e., reductio ad absurduni. This method oonsistB 
in assuming the conclusion of a rival party in examining it and in 
drawing an absurd conclusion from it. The rival party holds that an 
existent object is only apprehended by perception and perception arises 
from the proper contact of our sense-organ with an object. On tha$. 
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very ground it is justly pointed out that perception is not a .proof of 

< 

Dhanna. Is there any defect in this procedure ? No, this is not so. 

The method which has been adopted by the Mfraansakas is not 
really the method of reduetio ad almirdum. Their attempt looks like 
drawing a picture on the void, i.c., without having a canvas or its Uke. 
(In other words, if existence is denied to transcendental perception it 
is silly to hold that perception is not a proof of Dhanna.) 

It is not sound to discuss whether the sky-flow is fragrant or not. 
It is needless to discuss whether their method is proper or not. Let 
it be the method of reduetio ad absurdum. 

We may also use the same method on our side as a defensive 
measure. We do not arrive at the generalisation that no perception 
is a proof of Dharma. Who knows that nobody’s perception reveals 
Dharma ? 

You cannot know that I do not perceive Dharma. I cannot know 
that you do not perceive Dharma. Both you and I cannot know that 
he does not perceive Dharma like us. 

If you introspect the contents of the perception of all beings then 
you have yourself become a sage. In that case why do you vainly hate 
a sage ? 

Oh Vedic scholar 1 I just remind you of the fact that your 
acquisition of the knowledge of the real supersensuous objects is second 
band. (The Vedic literature presupposes that there is somebody who 
IS directly aware of the supersensuous objects.) Therefore, I entreat 
you not to find fault again with the narration of supersensuous objects 
made by others. 

Nobody can contradict a well-established fact or theory. It is 
also futile to lend one’s approval to something not based upon sound 
proof. Please hold in your passion for discarding transcendental 
perception but try to find out ways and means of establishing it. 

Now, if the critic of transcendental perception stales sound reasons 
for his disapproval then we are prepared to accept them. But if he 
failp to do so then we shall believe that he has none to his credit. . 

2-1824P-X 
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The critic may join issue with us and reply that he is well 
conversant with the logical art of establishing positive theories, but not 
merely adept in negative criticism. He accepts the challenge and 
enquires about the positive proof in favour of tramscendental perception 
which apprehends Dharma. A reply to this question is as follows : 
The competence of this perception lies in its superior quality. We 
only perceive the near objects with our eyes when we receive assistance 
from light. The cats (the enemies of mice) perceive objects situated 
on a spot enveloped by pitchy darkness. It is learnt from the 
Rauiayana that the king of Vultures, Sanipati by name, saw the 
daughter-in-law of Dasaratha (Sila) from a distance of a hundred 
yojanas (a yojana—^24 miles roughly). The superior quality of percep¬ 
tion varies in degrees like the superior quality of the colour ‘ white ’, 
etc. The truth also remains implicit in the above statement that 
when the quality of perception varies in degree a section of this class 
attains the highest degree of perfection. Those whose perception 
reaches the highest degree of perfection are called ‘ sages ’. The most 
excellent perfection of perception is constituted by the apprehension 
of subtle, separated from the field of vision by partition, remote, past 
and future objects. The Mimansakas argue against the above 
hypothesis thus : Though perception reaches the climax of perfection 
yet it cannot violate the law which governs the nature of its objects. 
Dharma is not at all a perceptible object. 


Kumarila states that when one comes across the superior quality 
of perception he notices that a man, possessed of the superior power 
of vision, perceives only visible objects. The examples of the perception 
of subtle or remote objects point to this direction. We may have 
excellent ears but cannot perceive colour with our ears. 

Eumarila further adds that the superior order of genius and 
memory is observed in man but nobody comes across such superior 
order of sense-perception as apprehends the transcendental objects. 

Such criticisms are not fair. It is a truism that though Dharma 
is iaranseendental to normal sight yet it is sensed by the sages. The 
alx^ examples, cited by us, show that a very distant object (an object 
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lying at a distance of a hundred yojanas) and an object covered by 
darkness, are beyond the reach of our normal eyes but* stiU are 
respectively sensed by Saropati and a cat. A natural reaction to this 
sort of reply is that if a sage perceives a transcendental object then he 
should also perceive odour, taste, etc., with his eyes. Enmarila argues 
in this sfrain. If one imagines that an omniscient sage grasps every 
object of the universe by means of a single source of knowledge then he 
should admit that the sage perceives taste, etc., with his eyes. 

The point towards which Kumarila drives is not based upon the 
solid rock of facts. The other sense-organs of the sages are endowed 
with super-excellent powers like the eyes. Hence, the fantastic 
hypothesis that a sage perceives taste, etc., with eyes is not to be 
conjectured. The Miraansakg may contend that theNaiyayika should 
not imagine that a sage perceives Dharma with his eyes. The 
Naiyayika gives a pertinent reply to this that Dharma is not invisible 
like taste, etc. The Mimansaka argument is based upon the misrepre¬ 
sentation of the above sentence that taste and similar qualities other 
than colour are always imperceptible. This sentence is reduced to the 
logical proposition that some objects are not perceptible. It is not a 
universal negative proposition that no objects excepting colour are 
perceptible. Moreover, how does the Mimansaka know that Dharma 
is not perceived with eyes ? The Mimansaka replies that an object is 
known lo be not fit for perception when it is not perceived wi{h eyes 
though it is present before the eyes. Tict us take the example of sound. 
It is not perceived with eyes though it enters the field of vision. (An 
answer to the above question is only suggested that Dharma is 
transcendental.) 

The Naiyayika reviews Kumarila’s arguments and points out that 
the latter cannot say from his experience that a sage, though endowed 
with super-eyes, cannot perceive Dharma because Dharma and the 
excellent power of the eyes of a sage are imperceptible to him. There¬ 
fore, !^umarila should no? hold that Dharma is not a fit object which 
is perceived with eyes. This is the concluding portion of the above 
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Dharma is the eternal fulfilmenli of Duty, Fast, present and 
future does not put a limit to it. Is it not a rash act to hold that 
Dharma is perceived with eyes ? Surely, it will be rash on our part 
to hold that it is perceived with the mortal eyes of you and me. But 
it is not at all difficult for the omniscient sages to behold it. 

The knowledge of eternal Dharma is only derived from the Vedic 
injunctions such as ‘ should sacrifice,’ etc. How can it be learnt 
from the sources of knowledge other than the Vedas. But this 
argument is not based, upon the observation of facts but only upon the 
technicality of ihe Mimansa system. We have got nothing to do 
with the eternality or non-etcrnahty of Dharma. As we know that 
the act of going has an object in view, viz., the reaching of some other 
place so the sages will know that the religious acts such as |he 
performance of Agnihotra (the recitation of praises in honour of 
Fire-god) will lead the performer to heaven. Is it an act 
of rashness to draw a conclusion like this ? If the MImansakas 
are in fault with the external sense-organs and put up with the 
excellence of them then we (the Naiyayikas) do not insist on the 
acceptance of the former hypothesis put forward by us, viz., the sages 
perceive Dharma with their supernormal eyes. 

When a sage meditates on Dharma and practises constant contem¬ 
plation upon it he intuits Dharma with his internal organ like a love-sick 
person who beholds his beloved lady by means of meditation alone. 

The reason behind such intuition is that the internal organ is 
competent to comprehend all objects without an exception and there is 
no such object in the universe as defies its penetration. We have also 
got a lot of examples to show that men, practising meditation upon 
objects w’hich are beyond the reach of sense-organs, have clear and 
vivid vision of them. 

It is stated that men, oppressed by lust or excessive grief, disease, 
insanity, a dream of thieves, etc., have clear, distinct vivid vision of 
imaginary objects as if they are before him. 

The Miinansakas may contend that the above examples iilttstrate 
fal^ knowledge and it is not fair to establish the true transcendental 
perception of the sages after their analogy. Such a contention ^will 
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not hold good. The i)oint of similarity towards whicli we drive is 
that the transcendental perception of the sages is as clear and vivid as 
the above examples of false knowledge are. When we say that a sound is 
like a jar we do not' mean that they resemble each other on aU points. 
The clear and vivid vision of imaginary objects spring up from the 
constant practice of contemplation upon them. Again this habit of 
contemplation is determined by lust, excessive grief, etc. The truth 
of such vision is contradicted by the corresponding opposite frue 
judgment. But the transcendental perception of a sage is not untrue 
because it is not contradicted by another judgment. The quality of 
clearness and vividness is commonly shared by these two pieces of 
knowledge (true and false). Again, if we devote ourselves to the 
continuous practice of some activity such as the act of jumping then 
we do not acquire an unprecedented excellence in it thereby. He 
who practises the act of jumping (high or long) everyday with undivided 
attention, springs up or forward only a few steps more, t.e., makes a 
very little progress in his act but does neither jump over the mountain 
nor the ocean. 

A rejoinder to this objection is as follows. The act of jumping 
is a property of our body. Phlegm is one of the constituents of our 
body. Inertness is an innate attribute of it. It offers perpetual 
resistance to the progress of jumping. The act of jumping does not 
reach the climax because it faces hindrance all along. But our 
knowledge reaches the highest summit because there is no obstacle to 
its upward journey. The mark of excellence laboriously acquired by 
the body on the previous day, is not retained by it on the following 
day. But by mere practice phlegm and fat are considerably reduced. 
The body becomes light. The person is able fo jump over so much 
distance as his body permits. 

But in case of knowledge when we repeatedly concentrate upon 
an object each act of concentration leaves an impression behind it. 
These impressions accumulate on our soul. They construct the stable 
background of oui knowledge. When they are arranged in a perfect 
order they produce the highesl^ form of knowledge. 
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Let us lake an example which shows the acquisition of proficiency 
in learning. A young student undergoes a prescribed course of discipline 
such as the slrict observance of the vow of celibacy, the regular revision 
of the old subjecl-matler learnt by him, etc., in order to learn the 
Vedas by heaif. He acquires permanent impressions thereby. They, 
being stable as they are, help him to recall the matters read by him in 
memory with perfect facility and dexterity. 


Or, as gold, being slowly purified in a closed vessel, acquires 
matchless beauty so the inner organ of a sage is capable of perceiving 
all knowable objects by the constant practice of meditation. 

On the other hand, the inner organ of worldly men like ourselves 
being enveloped by the veil of passions we do not acquire the highest 
stage of knowledge, t.e., omniscience. Is there any object which is not 
directly grasped by the pure inner organ of the sages ? The reason 
of this direct awareness lies in the fact that all the impurities of their 
mind are consumed by the daily practice of meditation. The method of 
cleansing the impurities of the inner organ such as worldly attachment, 
etc., will be elaborately discussed in the chapter on Apavarga (Final 
emancipation). Thus, when the sages consume all the inner drosses 
and acquire high proficiency in the art of concentration by the constant 
praclice of meditation, they attain to faultless omniscience. 


We foresee sometimes future events. An .illustration of the true 
judgment of foresight is that my brother will come to-morrow. Such 
foresight is called as Pratibha Praniana. This piece of valid knowledge 
is not hallucinatory. It is not a doubt. It is not even negated by its 
contradictory judgment. Its source is not a defective sense-organ. 
Therefore, if should be treated as a piece of valid knowledge. 

If it is negated sometimes by its true contradiclory judgment, it 
will turn out to be a false one. But if the brother actually comes on 
the day predicted then will it not be a true one ? Do the critics call it a 
true judgment ? 

If the critics point out that the correspondence of the judgment 
in question to facts is purely accidental then it is replied that the plea 
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of accidental correspondence does not hold good since IHe ’real objecf 

4 

has been truly revealed beforehand. 

An argument against the validity of this piece of knowledge is 
this that it is not generated by an object since the brother who is the 
object referred to is absent at that time. Certainly, this argument 
would have held good if he had known Ins brother as present on that 
occasion. But he knows him as a possible event in future. This 
possibility, too, belongs to him. Hence, how can the argument of the 
critic that it is not produced by an object be tenable ? The critics 
contend that it is unreasonable to hold that an object is grasped with a 
future characteristic feature. What is a future characteristic feature? 
A feature does not exist now but will come into being at a later period. 
It is really the pre-negation of an object which is limited in time. How 
can a negative fact be related to a positive object ? Because, 
they are incompatible with each other by their very nature. This 
misdirected old criticism is untenable. It is not the pre-negation 
of the person (i.e., of the brother in question) but the pre-negation of 
the contact of the person with the house in question. This pre-negation 
is not incompatible with the person. The brother, the substratum, 
actually exists. He is recalled in our memory because he is anxiously 
expected at the time of dinner. The brother who is thus recollected is 
presented to our consciousness in the form that he will come here to¬ 
morrow. The brother in question is one of the condition of prophetic 
vision (pratibha-jfiana). Hence, this type of knowledge which is not 
hallucinatory but is conditioned by a real object is really valid. 

This type of valid knowledge is direct but not indirect. Indirect 
knowledge admits of three species. It belongs to none of them since 
it does not depend upon a word, a mark and resemblance for its 
appearance. It may be objected that it cannot be direct since it is 
non-sensuous. Such an objection is not tenable since the inner organ 
determines it. Now, if the inner organ could independently apprehend 
external objects then there would have been no blind person in this 
universe. Such an objection has been met before. It has been 
answered that the external object which has been perceived with eyes 
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is only infaitied by Ihe inner organ. Thus, the objection tha? 'there 
would be no blind person is fairly met.. It has also been stated before 
that a piece of knowledge which is true but comes into being on the 
absence of the acknowledged conditions of knowledge such as a word, 
etc., is an instance of valid inner perception. It bears a close resem¬ 
blance to the judgments such as ‘ A ketaka flower is sweet scented,’ 

‘ Sugar is sweet * and so on. The critics are not in a posifion io take 
an exception to it with the remark that the direct awareness of a sage 
is not determined by a definite set of conditions like the normal 
perception. The implication of the previous line is that it is not 
perceptual. The answer to the above charge is that the transcendental 
knowledge of a sage is always perceptual. If it is not direct it is not 
the knowledge of a sage. Some hold that the knowledge of a sage 
is in toto derived from the scriptures. The implication of this conjecture 
is thaf it’ cannot be direct. All the sources of the knowledge of a sage 
have not been exhaustively given but have only been illustrated 
by means of a single instance. The Vedas are one of them. No 
such knowledge arises in the mind of a sage as does not spring up from 
a source. 

Now, another objection arises in our mind that foresight is non- 
percepfual since perception refers only to a present object. Kumaril^^ 
has stated that an object which is present and comes in contact with 
our sense-organ is only sensed. Moreover, it should also be noted that 
the differentia of perception is that it apprehends a present object. 
Such an objection is not tenable. The objectors themselves have stated 
in another place that an objecf with its future property is apprehended. 
When silver is perceived it is also perceived that it will last long. In 
fine, it is also established that the perception that my brother will come 
to-morrow reveals a future object. As our ordinary perception refers 
to a future object so the transcendental perception of the sages refers 
to future Bharma. 

Thus, the argument against omniscience offered by Eumarila is 
refuted. Eumarila has stated that: As an ordinary person grasps a 
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particular fype of object' by means of a particular kind of proof so a 
similar object was grasped by a similar proof in the past. 

Now, the following4)bjections appear in our mind. Is omniscience 
constituted by a single act of transcendental perception or by many 
acts of transcendental perception ? The first alternative is not possible 
since the incompatible objects like heat and cold are never present in 
a single act of consciousness. By many acts of consciousness all the 
objects of the world are not known. Do these acts of consciousness 
arise simultaneously or successively ? They cannot simultaneously 
arise since the internal organ, the instrument of consciousness is so 
small that it cannot simultaneously produce many acts of consciousness. 
If it produces them one after another, it will not be able to generate 
the direct awarenesses of all objects concealed in the womb of the 
three worlds by the ten millions of Manu periods. How are the sages 
omniscient ? A rejoinder to this objection is as follows: The sages 
will simultaneously perceive all the objects all over the world by a single 
act of perception. 

The argument against the co-presence of the incompatible objects 
in one act of perception has no binding force since the contrary qualities 
such as ‘ blue,’ ‘ yellow,' etc., are co-present in the awareness of a 
picture. We may also cite instances which show that we simultaneously 
feel heat and cold on some occasions. They are as follows : a person 
who has descended the icy cold water of a lake up to his navel with 
the upper part of his body exposed to the spark-like hot rays of the 
sun in a midday of the summer season simultaneously feels heat and 
cold. If the sages perceive all the perceptions and imperceptible objects 
pact, present and future in the universe by a single act of perception, 
how can they be distinguished from God, the greatest teacher of the 
universe? There is a clear-cut distinction between them and Him. 
His omniscience is eternal whereas that of Ihe sages is created as it 
arises from the practice of meditation. 

One cannot meditate upon an object which has not been known 
before. If the Vedas are the source of Dharma what is the use of 
meditation ? 
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'If the sages are at first to know the true nature of Dharma from 
the Vedas then the well-ascertained proposition that the Vedas are 
the only source of Dharma is never contradicted. This is the final 
argument of the objector. 


Our reply to the above objection is as follows: There is an 
element of truth in the above objection that the sages are initiated into 
Dharma by the Vedas, Afterwards when they reap the fruit of 
meditation the transcendental perception of Dharma flashes in their 
mind. The net result of it is that the ascertainment of the truth of 
the thesis that the Vedas are the only source of Dharma becomes shaky. 
Moreover, the eternal perception of Dharma belonging to God is the 
source of Dharma. God is the author of the Vedas because of His 
perception. This point will be discussed later on. If God’s eternal 
perception is proved then the above thesis that the Vedas are the only 
source of Dharma is not conclusively proved. Therefore, the argument 
offered by the Mimansakas, against the possibility of the transcendental 
perception of Dharma by the sages, is not convincing. The 
Mimansakas have argued that Dharma cannot be perceived by the 
sages because an existent object is only perceived and perception arises 
only from the contact of the sense-organ with an existent object. 

Now, the view that the scriptures are the only source of Dharma, 
i.c., the merit arising from the performance 'of the acts enjoined by the 
Sastras has been confuted by -the following argument : Every Word 
informs us only of known facts. The Vedas are nothing but the sum- 
total of words. Hence, they possess the character of words. Each of 
the words cannot furnish us with a piece of knowledge of an object not 
known before. (In other words, words do not denote novel objects. The 
Vedas which are words do not signify novel Dharma. Dharma is grasped 
by some other means of proof. Thus the Vedas are not the only source of 
Dharma.) A jar being a knowable object, is to be perceived by somebody 
in the universe. All these counter-arguments are easily available (to 
silence the objectors). Why do you vainly present a picture of a series of 
dtfeotive arguments to negate the existence of transcendental perception, 
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resttlting from meditation and revealing all objects of the universe— 
transcendental perception which is based upon uncontradictable rea^ns. 

Therefore, the sutra on perception, put forward by Jaimini, thus 
interpreted, (i.e., meant for the refutation of transcendental perception) 
is really irrelevant. It has Ijeen already shown that the sutra does not 
stand for the definition of perception. 

Some logicians suggest a different definition of perception. They 
hold that the consciousness which arises from the contact of the soul, 
the internal organ, the sense-organ and the object and which is other 
than inferential knowledge and such other indirect knowledge is called 
perception. This definition is too narrow and also too wide. It does 
not apply to the introspection of pleasure of the soul and of conscious¬ 
ness itself since it arises either from the contact of the two conditions 
of the above ones or from that of the three conditions of them. It also 
applies to the case of perceptual illusion and so on. 

I^vara krsna, on the other hand, has defined perception as a clear 
and distinct image of its corresponding object. This definition is not 
defectless. But it is very wide since it is applicable to an inference 
which is also a clear and distinct image of an object. Raja, the author 
Of Yuktidipika explains the above definition of perception given in the 
Samkbya Karika in the following manner: According to him the 
indeclinable ‘ prati ’ signifies ‘ in front of ’. Hence, perception is the 
clear and distinct image of an object which is in front of the person 
concerned. Tliis definition, taken in the light of this interpretation, 
does not overcome the defect of being too wide since it applies to an 
inference as well. Like the perceptual judgment that this is a jar, 
the inferential judgment that this hill contains fire refers to an object 
which is cognised to be in front of the person concerned. The object 
of every awareness is, of course, clear and vivid. The above interpreter, 
contends thus : In case of perception a general image has only been 
mentioned whereas in case of inference and verbal testimony the 
images have been specified. In the latter two cases, processes of 
framing images have been specifically mentioned, viz., in case of an 
inference &e image is framed by means of a mark but in case of verbal 
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testimony the image is produced by means of a word. As a special 
rule restricts and narrows down the wide application of a general 
rule so the special images distinguish themselves from the general 
image. Hence, an image which is other than the special ones is percep¬ 
tion. If this line of defence is final, perception should not be defined at 
the outset. When inference and verbal testimony will be described, 
we shall be able to identify perception as distinguished from them. 
Hence, if the definition of perception does not contain the adjectival 
clause ‘ which arises from the sense-object-contact,’ it is not logically 
maintained that perception is distinguished from inference, etc. Hence, 
the above definition is not sound. 

It is needless to speak much about it. For the reason indicated 
above the definitions of perception offered by the other systems are 
without defects. So, the definition of perception, framed by Gautama, 
attracts the mind of high intellectual attainments. 


(To he continued) 



THE CUTTACK ENGLISH SCHOOL: 

A CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN ORISSA* 

Priyaranjan Sen 

Calcutta University. 

A few years ago I contributed a paper on the Pooree English 
School, based on the records of the Government of India, which was 
first printed and published in the Bihar and Orissa Research Journal, 
and later incorporated into my book on Modern Oriya Literature. I 
have now to present another paper on the history and progress of 
English Education in Orissa, my scope being this time confined to the 
Cuttack English School in 1840-41. The materials are taken from the 
Council of Education records under the General Committee of Public 
Instruction, and they extend between October, 1837 and November, 
1841. 

Rev. Mi. Sutton writes a letter, dated Cuttack, October, 30, 1837, 
in which he expresses concern regarding the Government School, and 
describes in detail the rise and growth of the Mission School. It was, 
we are told, established in 1823-24, chiefly through the agency of Rev. 
Mr. Peggs and the influence of Mr. Forrester, Judge of Cuttack, with 
a view to educate, in the first instance, destitute Christian children. 
It is interesting to find that out of 58 boys on the rolls, 20 were Bengalis, 
13 East Indians, 17 Oriyas, 4 Telingas, 4 Mussulmans. The missionary 
attitude to the Government venture was then unfriendly. 

But let us begin with an extract from the Proceedings of the 
Hon’ble the President of the Council of India in Council in the General 
Department under date the 21st November, 1838. The extract’s 
certified as true by W. H. Martin, Under Assistant to the Commissioner, 
run as follows :— 

“ Read Extract from the Proceedings of Government in the 
Revenue Department under date the 12th November, 1838, forwarding 
for orders original papers, recommending that the proposed monthly 
outlay of Rs. 260 for the Establishment of Schools at Cuttack and 
Balasore and Rs. 3,000 for the construction of two good school rooms be 
sanctioned. 

* Based on tbe racords of the Govenunent of India. 
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“ His Honor the President in Council observes that as no separate 
fund is indicated by the Board of Bevenue to d^ray the requisite 
expenditure, for the school proposed to be erected in Cuttack, His 
Honor in Council cannot, from this Department, make an assignment 
from the General Eevenue, for constructing the rooms and supporting 
the Institutions proposed; nor would His Honor in Council willingly 
interfere with the discretion vested in the General Committee of Public 
Instruction in regard to the disposal of the Funds placed under its 
management.” 

The low state of funds presented a real difficulty. About a year 
earlier, to be more specific, on'the 7th December, 1837, the Commissioner, 
Mr. Ricketts, had written (letter No. 2955) to the Sudder Board of 
Revenue reporting the anxiety of the ‘‘ natives ” for the establishment 
of a Government’ school at a large station like Cuttack.* There was a 
missionary school already in the town, supported by monthly contribu¬ 
tions from the ‘Kuropean inhabitants. It was thought likely that a 
monthly subscription of Rs. 100 would be available, half by European 
residents and half by the people, and plans and estimates were submitted 
amounting to Rs. 24,000 and Rs. 1,850. It was expected that if the 
Education Committee would come forward with Rs. 1,000 towards 
building a room, Rs. 120 per mouth for a master, and another Rs. 100 
per annum for repairs, the help along with the local subscription would 
be sufficient to support the Establishment. 

In a letter (No. 2751, pp. 107-112, papers of the Council of 
Education—General Committee of Public Instruction) dated the 30th 
June, 1840, the Commissioner A. Moffatt Mills writes to Dr. T. A. Wise, 
Secretary to the General Committee of Public Instruction, Fort 
William, as follows :— 

“ I have been requested by the subscribers of the Cuttack English 
Schools to lay before the Committee of Public Instruction extracts 
from certain Proceedings at a general meeting of subscribers held at 
the school room on the 23rd instant, and to state as follows :— 

2. The Cuttack English School was established in 1824 by the 
Agents of the Baptist Missionary Society in England, assisted by private 
subscription. The school belongs to the Society, but since 1836 its 
management has been vested in a local Committee, composed of two 
subscribers, associated with one Baptist Missionary.—^Until the present 

*P»r» 8: 

" At this large stotion there ie no Government School, but there ie a Missionary 
Sdiool supported by monthly contribution from the European Inhabitants—Collector 
and Magistrate r^its tbat the natives are very anxious a Government School should be 
eatablidiAd, but i^dixig poverty, are backward in coming forward to support iti" 
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time 3ihe school, notwithstanding many fluctuations in the subscription 
list, has flourished, bu? in consequence of the withdrawal of many names 
from the list of subscriptions, originating, it is believed, from the fact 
of the school being superintended by a dissenting Society, the present 
receipts do not cover the disbursements, and the subscribers, under 
these circumstances, are most anxious to place the school under the 
direct management of the Committee.— 

3. The public functionaries generally have a stronger motive in 
establishing a school supported by Government and the people, as they 
are led to believe that the case of so few of the respectable natives 
patronizing the present institution is attributable to the prejudice which 
exists against the mode of management, conducted as it is under the 
immediate superintendence of the Missionary Society.— 

4. For the above reasons in September, 1839, I had the honour 
of recommending the Establishment of a Government School at 
Cuttack, but at that time it met with little support, from the fear 
entertained of doing injury to the present institution; those objections 
now no longer exist, as the Missionary Society have, of themselves, 
come forward and i)roposed to place the school under the control and 
better management of your Committee.— 

6. The Committee are doubtless aware that Cuttack is a large and 
populous Town, containing upwards of 50,000 inhabitants, and inde¬ 
pendent of many Anglo-Indian Christians and others now learning 
English, it is observed that the higher classes of the native community 
have lately evinced a strong desire of imparting an English Education 
to their children, so much so that I have asceriEained that school boys, 
withdrawn from the school, are now receiving private instruction in the 
English language, and whose parents would doubtless rejoice to see an 
efiicient Seminary established and supported by Government, for 
imparting instruction, through the medium of the English and 
Vernacular language. 

6. In soliciting the aid of Government in this matter I would 
beg to state that if your Committee would advance a sum sufficient for 
building a School House, which has now become requisite, and will 
support an efficient School Master, I feel no doubt, indeed I may safely 
guarantee, the discharge of all other current expenses, by the Voluntary 
Contributions which will be obtained from the European and Native 
Residents—^which, independent of donations which may be obtained is 
calculated will come to about Rs. 100 a month. At the same time 
I feel it right to state that, though the natives are most anxious that a 
Gk)vemment School should be established, on a former occasion they 
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pleaded poverty as an excuse for nof coming forward to give more 
extended support to such an Institution. 

7. I beg to submit for the Committee’s information the accom* 
panying copies of extracts from my predecessor's letter No, 2955, dated 
the 7th December, 1837, and from the Proceedings of the Honourable 
the President of the Council of India, in Council in the General 
Department, under date the 2lRt November, 1838.— 

Opfick of Commr. I have the honour to be, 

19th Division Sir, 

30th June, 1840. Your most obedient servant, 

W. H. Martin, A. Moffatt Mills, 

Und. Asstt. to Commissioner Commissioner. 


Extract from the Proceedings of a General Meeting of Subscribers 
held at the School room on the 23rd June, 1840. 

“ Resolved that in consequence of the low state of the Funds, 
and from the decrease, from various causes, in the attendance of the 
Scholars, the Committee of Management think that if the Agents of 
the Baptist Missionary Society who founded and have hitherto conducted 
the institution will give their consent, the best way of maintaining the 
efficiency of the school will be to place it under the control of the 
Committee for public instruction.” 

Note .—The Missionary Society agree to the above resolution.— 

Thus we see that’ by 1840, the suspicions of the Missionaries were 
removed and a united front was established for the spread of English 
education at Cuttack. 

The nex? letter in this context is from Dr. T. Wise, Secretary to 
the Committee of Public Instruction, Calcutta, and it is addressed to 
the Commissioner, Cuttack, as follows :— 

Calcutta, the 15th July, 1840. 

Dear Sir, 

There will be meeting of this General Committee in about three 
weeks hence at which I shall have the pleasure to recommend the 
Establishment of a School at Cuttack agreeably to the General wish 
of the residents, as stated in your letter. I conclude the Missionaries 
will have nothing to say to the school which will be supported by 
donations, subscriptions, and after a certain number of free scholars, 
by the pay for the schooling of the Boys. We endeavour to keep up 
and extend these sources of income—not only by its enabling us to 
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extend our operations, but also by its inducing the residents to take 
a greater interest in the success of the school, and the inhabitants to 
appreciate the education imparted to their children. I intend to propose 
to the Committee that one thousand rupees be placed at your disposal 
for building a School House and probably you will be able to add to 
this sum by Local Subscription. I have pleasure in sending you a 
plan and estimates for School House. The use of the prisoners in 
constructing the building will diminish the expense considerably. 
The situation of the School should be central, its position high, and 
the ground not too small as a playground is always of importance. I 
intend to propose that we pay the Head Master Rs. 150 and I believe 
I shall be able to procure an experienced, and energetic master for this 
salary. 


A. Mill, Esq., 


Yours very faithfully, 
T. Wise. 


Commissioner, Cuttack. ‘ 


We find here at last actual steps taken re construction of a school 
room and appointment of Staff are being taken. 


A. M. MILLS, Esq., 

Commissioner, Cuttack. 

Sib, 

I am directed by the General Committee of Public Instruction to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 2751, dated the 30th June 
last and your demi-official letter No. 2751, dated the Slst July; by which 
it appears that the subscribers to the Cuttack English Schools are 
desirous of placing them under the Superintendence of the General 
Committee. 

2. It was from a desire to avoid any interference with the 
laudable efforts of the Baptist Missionary Society to improve the 
education of the inhabifants of Cuttack that prevented the Committee 
from before forming a school at the populous capital of the district of 
Cuttack; and they now avail themselves of the first opportunity of 
stating their plan for forming an efficient school which will afford the 
inhabitants the means of acquiring a useful knowledge of their own 
language, and a thorough acquaintance with the English language and 
thjs elements of the Sciences of the West. 

3. I had the pleasure to forward to you, with my demi-official 
letter of the 15th July, a plan of a School House which was supposed 

1 Oonncil of Edocation paper*—General Committee of Public InstraetiOD, pp. 1*9, 
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migM answer the purposes of your School; with an eslimale for 
erecting the same. 

4. ... as the School will be government property the Committee 

trust the convicts will be allowed to assist in the erection d the building. 

6. The General Committee consider, with reference to the 
population of Cuttack, that a School House should be built to accommo¬ 
date three Hundred Scholars and' that in the first place, a knowledge 
of the English as well as of the Oriya or Vernacular language should 
be imparted. 

6. I am directed to forward herewith an abstract of the Studies 
in such a School for any remarks or alteration and which the Local 
Committee may consider necessary. 

7. This Local Committee should consist of the principal residents 
of the town and neighbourhood, both European and Native; with any 
individual who from his acquirements, or the interest he takes in the 
spread of education, you may consider of advantage to the prosperity 
of the School. Their proposed names will be submitted for the 
sanction of the Right Hon’ble the Governor General in Council, and 
the General Committee trusf you will allow them to propose you as 
President of the Local Committee. 

8. The first duty which the Local Committee will have to 
perform is the important one of Selecting Masters; and the Com¬ 
mittee direct me to state that the master of the late school at Pooree 
having discharged his duty to their satisfaction, . . . the General 
Committee propose him to Ihe Local Committee as the Head Master 
on a salary of 160 rupees a month with the prospect of an increase on 
his giving satisfaction. 

9. 

10. It will probably be necessary to entertain two Ooreah 
Pundits on a salary of from 8 to 12 and from 16 to 20 rupees a month. 
You are authorised to entertain probationally the Master and Pundits 
until the School and house is finished. 


11 Jan./1841. I am etc., 

T. W. 

To this is appended a statement of the Proposed Expenses of 
the Cuttack School, as follows:— 


Read Master 



present 
... ISO 

aoo 

Assistant 

«• • 

f • ■ 

... 80 

100 

Pundit 

• s a 

* • • 

... 16 

90 

‘‘ or Ooreah Teacher 

ssa 

aaa 

... 10 

16 

Poem 

• •• 

• •• 

... 4 

4 

Puriran 


a»« 

... i 

4 
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Bearor 

• •• 

4 

4 

Sweeper 

... 

3 

S 

Books A coutingent Ao. 

• •a a . • 

... 18 

as 

Frizes 

*•* 

8 

8 

Sdiolarship 

a • a . • ■ 

8 

8 



... 300 

400 

Frobable Local Bubscripliuns uot less than p.in. 


100 

Probable eventual charges from 

general fund 


300 


We may note the poor scale of salary or allowance and also 
contrast the figures for Pooree in 1840, the Head Master being paid 
Bs. 15 subordinates Bs. 7 each, Duftry or Peon Bs. 3. The figures 
for Balasore will seem equally strange to the modern reader. 
Proceedings No. 8, dated the 26th August, 1858, p. 161. 

Any way, this time the proix)8al met with ready response as we 
find from the following note addressed to Bev. Wise, Secretary to 
the Committee of General instruction, Calcutta :— 

Sir, 

In answer to your letter No. 19, dated the 11th instant I am 
directed by the Local Committee to inform you that a meeting was 
held at the Commissioner’s cutchery on the 18th instant composed of 
most of the European and native Gentlemen resident at Cuttack when 
the undermentioned Gentlemen were chosen as a Committee;— 
Messrs. Mills— Commr. President 
,, Shaw— Spl. Commr. 

,, Ha thorn— Judge 

,, Mackintosh— A. S. Collr. 

,, Malet— as Spl. Dy Collr. Secretary 

,, Eevd. Sutton 

Tarakant Bidrasagaur — Moonsuff Sudder Ameen 
Moolvee Gholam Russool— Principal Sudder Ameen 
Moolovee Mahomed Fazil— Law Officer 
Brija Soonder Baee— Dy. Collr. 

Kaseenath Chowdree— Zemindar 
four of whom to form a quorum. 

2. The Secretary has been directed to draw up rules subject 
to the approval of the Committee for the guidance of the School. 

3. A subscription list is now in circulation with an abstract 
of your letter in the Vernacular language for the information of the 
native community. 

4. A SelecS Committee consisting of 

Messrs. Sbaw\ 

„ Hathom 
„ Mackintosh 

Sulon . : ,. . 
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has been chosen for the purpose of electing school Masters Fimdits, 
etc., fixing on a site for the school house renting one protem, etc. 

5. 1 am further directed to irlform you that the Committee 
request your assistance in obtaining a suitable person for Head 
Master. Mr. Davis the late master at Pooree having obtained a Reve 
appointment they beg to suggest that an advertisement in the news¬ 
papers would probably be a speedy means of obtaining this most 
necessary object and request an answer at your earliest convenience 
as they do not wish to open the school until the arrangements have 
been perfected. 

I am. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

The noth January, 1841. M. Malet, 

Secy, to the Local Committee. 
The choice of an incumbent fell on Mahesh Chandra Banerjee of Hooghly 
College, as would apx>ear from the following letter: 

To 

T. A. Wise, Esqr., 

Secretary to the General Committee of P. /., etc. 

Sib, 

I have the honour to inform you that I shall have no objection to 
go down to Katak for a few months should the Committee like to send 
me there. 

I have the honour to be, 

Hooohly College, Sir, 

6th February, 1841. Your most obedient Servant, 

Mahesh Ch. Banerjie. 

But we are amused to find that Mahesh Chandra Banerji was not 
selected as the permanent incumbent, the idea of a European Head 
Master being always kept in view as the letter which follows will 
show;— 

To 

J. W. MALET, Esqb., 

Secretary to the Local Committee of Public Instruction, Cuttack. 
Sir, 

With reference to my letter, dated the 11th January, I am desired 
to inform you that the General Committee have appointed Baboo Mahesh 
Chunder Banoiqee to take temporary (charge?) of your school on a 
salary of 120 rupees commencing from the date of his taking charge 
of his uew duties. He has been directed to join his situation without 
kun of time. 
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2. Baboo Mahesh Chunder Banorjee will remain in charge of the 
school until a fit European can be appointed. 

1 am, etc., 

Eobt William, T. A. Wise, 

The 13th March, 1841. Secy. G. G. P. I. 

But Maheuh Chunder Baboo could not join his appointment 
on account of his indisposition, and we ai-e informed in a letter to 
J. W. Malet, Esqr., Secretary to the Tjocal Committee, Cuttack, dated 
the 17th April, 1841, that ‘ Biiboo Mahesh Clmnder Banerjee, whose ap¬ 
pointment as Head Master to your School I communicated to you in my 
letter No. 390, dated the 13th March, having been indisposed, the 
General Committee have appointed Dr. Yates as Head Master to your 
school on a monthly salary of 150 rupees commencing from the date of 
his leaving Calcutta.’ * The appointment letter is on record.® Mr. 
Yates left Calcutta on Thursday the 22nd April and reported his arrival 
at Cuttack on 27th April to Mr. Malet, Secretary to the Local Committee 
of Public Instruction. The work was at last taken up in right earnest 
and 160 convicts were placed at the disposal of the parties to whom ihe 
erection of the building for the Cuttack School had been entrusted, as 
we know from a letter written by G. E. Mackintosh, officiating 
Magistrate, Cuttack, to “ T. S. Wise, Esqr., Secretary to the General 
Committee of Public Instruction, Fort William.” * 

That the School was fairly started by now we learn from a list of 
books “ required ” for the use of the Cuttack School issued under the 
signature of G, G. Evan, Offg. Secretary, Local Committee of Public 
Instruction. The required ” Books are classified under (A) English 
Department and (B) Ooriya Department. The names of books under 
(B) may not be without interest for readers of modern times. They are 
as follows :— 

B. Ooriya Department. 


Natural Philosophy CR-uglish and Ooriyal ... ... 60 Volnmes 

Ooriya Primer at 2 annas each ••• ••• 60 „ 

Ooriya Fables (Nitikata) 4 annas each ... ... 60 „ 

Ooriya Arithmetic at 8 annas each ... ... 60 „ 

Geeta Govinda at 1 Eupee ... ... 24 ,, 

' Botrish Singhasnn at 2 rupees ... ... 24 „ 

Mitralabh at 10 annas each ... ... 24 „ 

Outlines of Geography at annas each ... ... 24 ,, 

Outlines of History at 8(. annas each ... ... 24 


1 Papers of the Cminoil of Education—General Committee of Public Instraetioa. 
July 1840 to December 1841, p. 67. 
a Ibid., p. 69. Letter No. W8. 

4 fWd., p. 998* letter, dated the 19th June, 1841, 
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The list was followed up by a letter from Dr. Yates which ran as 
follows:— 

My Dbau Sir, 

In answer to your letter I have sent a list of the Ooriya Books 
required in this school. As we are greatly in want of some books in the 
English Department I thought I might as well give a list of them also. 
All the Ooriya works are procurable at Cuttack only except two, which 
are marked by a cross in the list. The first is Natural Philosophy 
(Ooriya and English) which was printed by the Calcutta School Book 
Society, and the other is the Mitralabh which was printed by the 
Pooree School Committee. The prices of all the Ooriya books are 
given so that the whole sum required may easily be known. 

I am happy to say that the school keeps up its numbers, although 
many have left it, owing to removals, sickness, and very little progress 
has been made towards building the new school House although the 
whole sum required has been made up some time ago. 

Cu'iTAOK, / Tcmain, 

1st November, 1841. Yours most obediently, 

T. WISE, Esqr., M.D. W. Yates. 

We come across two quarterly abstracts of the " Cuttack Government 
School,” one dated the 1st July, 1841, and the other 1st October, 


1 


School 

Deptt. 

1 

1 

Beets 

i 

Remaining at 
the end of the 
preceding qrtr 

Admitted 
during qrt 

Total 

Left 

Be 

main 

ing 

Bnnch 

School 

English 

and 

Gbrisliians 


16 

16 

X 

16 


Vernscnlar 

Mahomedans 

. 

8 

3 

X 

3 


Dcpaiitnent 

Hindns and 
Oriyas 


65 

66 

2 

63 

82 


Branch 

English ft 

Cbiistians 

16 

1 

17 

1 

6 i 

H 

School 

Vernacular 

Muhammadans 

3 

2 

6 

■ 

6 


Departments 

Hindoos ft 

63 

23 

86 


79 



Oorjjas 




1 

76 


The second shows an improvement' in number among ” Hindus and 
Oriyas 

It may therefore be accepted that the school got going fairly by 
ihe middle oi 184^. 





















SOME EARLY INDIAN LITERARY 
REFERENCES OF TAMRALIPTA 

Prof. Paebsh Chandra Dasgupta, M.A. 

Tamluh College 

Tamralipta, the ancient city-port of East India is mentioned in 
various Pali and Sanskrit texts. Apart from this, there are many 
interesting references about her in the classical Graeco-Roman and 
Chinese Literature. The ancient city has been located in the region 
of Tamluk in the Midnapur District of Bengal. Now, the recent 
discovery of a very large number of antiquities in the region' makes 
us all the more inclined to treat the History of Tamralipta in a 
detailed way. So, in this place I have made an attempt to assemble 
together the selected lines referring to Tamralipta from the early 
Pali and Sanskrit Literature of India and Ceylon and one solitary 
epigraph. The present writer will feel highly rewarded if these 
references at any time help the scholars who like to work on the 
cultural history of Tamralipta. 

I. The Mahavarhsa^ 

Nagara nikkhamitvana Yinjhataviih aticca so 
Tdmolittim anuppatto sattaheneva bhupati 

II. The Mahdniddesa^ 

“ Athava kamataphaya abhibhuto pariyadinnacitto bhoge 
pariyesanto navaya mahasamuddam pakkhandati, sitassa purakkhato, 
unhassa purakkhato, damsamakasavatataparisirimsapasampbassehi 

rissamano khuppipasaya pi|iyamaDO Gumbam gacchati,. 

Tamalim gacchati Etc. 

^ Vide P. 0. Dasgupta, Tamralipto—The Forgotten City of Bengal, in The Calcutta 
Review, June, 1962. 

* Edited by Geiger (Pali Text Society), London, 1909, Ch. XIX, p. 6. 

According to some echolars the city of Malitthiyaka mentioned in another Ceylonese 
text, the Dipavadnaa (3. 38) was identical with Tamalitti. See Dr. B. C. Sen, Some 
Hiatorical Aspects of the Inscriptions of Bengal, p. 48. 

* Vol, I, ed. by L. Do La Vallee PouBsin & B. J. Thomas, London, 1916, p. 164. 

The identification of Tamali with Timralipti has been suggest^ by me on the follow 
ing grounds :—(t) Tam&Iin is a synonym of Timralipti according to Hemaoandia (the 
AbhfdhflnacmtdfflinL bhmik&yia). (if) Tamali is mentioned in the Mah&niddesa along 
with tlw principBports of the western aea-board of India and South-East Asia. (uA 
Bylvain Xievi attracts our attention to the second iataka of the Jama Bhagavatt, according 
to which a Moriyaputta of Timalitti called himself Timali (inhabitant of Tamali). See 
Leri, Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dranidian in /ndta, tr. from French by F. G. Bagehi, 
Calcutta^ 19^ p. 118. This text proves that Tamali was another variation of the name 
TbwraB^. Majorndar's identification of Tamali with TftmhraUnga (Suvar^iavfpa, p, 67) 
seems to be wrong. 
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III. The Upanga Prajnapana 

** Kajagiba Magaha, Campa A^ga taha, 

Tdmalitti Vauga ya | 

Kamcanapurazn Kaliuga Banarad (I) 
ceva EaBlyall” Etc.* 

IV. The Mahdhhdrata 

** Kalingah-Tamrah'ptdica Pattanadhipatiatatha 
Madrarajastatha Salyah Babaputro maharathah | ” 

(Adiparva) 

** Samndrasenam nirjitya Candrasenam ca parthivam ( 
Tdmraliptarh ca rajanam Eacam Yangadhipaih tathall" 

(Sabhaparva) 

“ Anga-Variga-Kalingarhsca Videhan Tdmraliptakan *’ 

(Dronaparva) 

V. The Kathdsaritsdgara 

“ Purvambudherdursthyam nagarim TdmraliptikdmW* 

(III, 4. 291).’ 

»«•»«« 

“ Aetlha nagari loke Tdmralipti visrutil | " 

(II, 5, 64).* 

VT. The TnkandaSesa 

“ Veldkulan-Tdmaliplan-Tdmalipti-Tamdlikd ”" 

(Bhumimrga, V. 11.) 

VII. The Ahhvdhdnacintdmani of Hemacaodra. 

“ TamaUptam Ddmaliptam Tamalipti Tamdlini | 
Siamhapur-Visnugrharii ca syat Vidarbha tu Kundinam II” 

(Bhumikdnda) 

VIII. The Purdnas 

** Pragjyotisa^a Madra^a Yidehsh-Tamraliptakah 
Malla Magadha—Gomantah pracya janapadah smrtah II ” 

(Markandeya Purdna, LVII, 44) 

^ ** Weber'a Batted Literature of the Jainas," trauslated by Weir 8mUb, 

in the Indian Anliquarff, 1891, p. 876. 

Here TftmmlipU ia desoribed ea an arif/a lead. 

> ThMB are other ioteresting references of T&mralifda in tbia (ext. 
s !Pbe TfikSp/^^^ and the AhhidhSjaaeinlSma^i foroidi tiie eynoDyma of Tintniipta. 
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Ko8ala-Odra-(Parodraka) Tamraliptan 
Samudratatiapuri^ca Devaraksilo raksisyati | ” 

(Visnu Purana, Book IV, Ch. XXTV) 

** Brahmottarah pravijaya Bhargava geyainarthakah 

Pragjyotisa&ia Monda&?a WidehsL-Tamralipiakali 

Mala Magadha-Govindab pracya janapadah sinrtah '* Etc. 

{Vdyv Purana, XLV, 123). 

“ Asti Bharatavarsaaya daksinasyarii raahapiir!, 

Tamoliptarh samakhyatarh gndham tirthavaram vaset [ 

Tatra snattva civadeva samyagesyasi matpurlrh 
Jagatna tirtharajasya darpnarthaih maha^ayah II ” 

(Brahma Purana) 

IX. The Kdvyamimdfhsd of Rajasekhara 

“ Yatra-Anga-Kalinga-Kosala-Tosalo-Utkala-Magadha-Mudgara- 
Videha-Nepala-Pondra-Pragjyotisa-ITofnaZfptafca-Maladamalla- 
Vartaka-Suhma-Brahmottara pravrtayo janapadah | ” 

(Desliavihhdga, Ch. 17). 

X. The Daiakumdracarita of Dandin * 

“ Mukta ca nauh prativataprerita nameva Danialiptarn 
pratyupatisthat ” 

• « » W 4> * 

So api acacakse 

‘ deva I BO ahamapi sahrtsadharana bhramana karanah Suhmesu 
Ddmaliptahuayasya nagarasya vahyodyane mahantam utsava* 
Bamajam alokayam ' Etc. (Ucchvdsa, VI). 

XI. Dudhpdni rock inscription of Udayamdna * 

Atha Easminisca (tsa) maye vanijo bhratarastrayah | 

Tdmaliptiim)-Ayodhy&ya yayuh purvamvanijyaya II” 

(V. 4) 

XII. The Brhat Sarhhitd of Varahamihira 

‘ * Udayagiri-Bhadra-Gau daka-Pan ndra -Ut kala -Ka4i- 

Mekalam-Ambasthah I 

Ekapada>Td}nrah'pfaka-Ko4alakayardbamana4ca” 

(XIV, 7) * 

*•»««« 

* Ed. by J. Vidy&sftgan. For its English tnnstation, see Arthur W. Ryder, 
Th» Ten Princes, Illinois, 1927. 

> Bpigraphta Indiea, Vol. n pp. 348 ff. On pslaeograpfaiosi ground Eiaihom assigns 
this insexiptira in the 8th century A.D. ' 

* Beie TimralipHtka is a tnbal designation. 

6-1824P-X 
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*' lpye-A£igarYa]dga-Kaa^ia-Ginvraja>Magadha-Pan^a- 

MitbilMca | 

Upatapaih y§Dti jana vasanti ye Tamraliptydrh ca 11 

(X, 14) ^ 

Xin. The Pa^UsadandfichMraprabmdha * 

Stambha tirthe Tdmaliptydrh Jayakarnabhapagrhe ’* 

XIV. The Sirhhdsanadvdtrmiikd * 

Garjaramandale Sabbravatl-Mabilanadyor antare 
vanam vidyate tatra raja Tdmraliptanih *’ * 

XV. The Jaina Kalpctsutra. 

“ .tassa na imao cattari sahao eva mabijjaihti tarn jaha- 

Tamalittid, EodlvariBiya, Pomdavaddbaniya, Dasi Ehabbadiya | ’* 
Etc. {Sthavirdvali) ® 

1 In this place T&mralipti is a geographical name. 

* Edited by Weber. Vide Sylvain Levi, Ibid., p. 117. 
s Indiaehe Studien, XV, 262. Levi. Ibid. 

< T&mraliptarfih (Tamralipta-r^ih) was the name of a king in Ourjarama^ala 
(Gnjar&t). Apparently, he hailed from Timralipti. 

* For the Engliah translation of the text, see The Sacred Books of the East (Max 
Mailer), Vol. XXIT, 1884. p. 288. 

TAmraliptikS is here the name of a Jaioa ascetic order. 


* A mediaeval text called the Digvijayaprah&Sa (otherwise known as the Pii^ava- 
vifaga or the Pitpfavadigvijaya) also refers to IlKmralipta. 




THE ESSENTIAL KEATS 

D. K . Mathitb 


When a character in Andre Gide’s Strait is the Gate says :— 

“ I shall make you very indignant, but I would give nearly all 
Shelley and all Byron for Keats’s four odes. . . .just as I would give 
all Hugo for a few of Baudelaire’s sonnets. The words ‘ great poet ’ 
have no meaning—^what is important is to be a pure poet. . . 
she not only claims the excellence of the four Odes of John Keats, 
viz., To Autumn, To a Nightingale, On a Grecian Urn, and On 
Melancholy, but also puts in a nutshell the present state of Keats’s 
criticism in three very significant observations. Keats, according 
to her judgment, is a better poet than both Byron and Shelley (at 
least so far as the ode is concerned) and this is so by virtue of Keats’s 
being a ‘ Pure ’ j>oet. The case of John Keats is rounded off by her 
when she adds to these literary heresies that her assertion might make 
the reader ‘ very indignant,’ implying thereby that the traditional 
attitude of condescension towards Keats is to a large extent still swaying 
the minds of readers of poetry. 

The odes of Keats have, however, time and again, been praised 
as great poetry; and deservedly too, for in them his genius achieved 
full and independent expression. So compact in style and thought is 
their structure that as a writer of the Ode, Keats has no rival. The 
position they occupy in the poetical works of Keats himself is central; 
so that if we were allowed the choice to keep any one volume of his 
poems we will unhesitatingly keep the volume of poems published in 
1820 containing along with these four odes the charming Eve of St. 
Agnes, Lamia, the first Hyperion, and some other beautiful poems. 

But the problem of choice in his case is not as easy as that. It 
is always one between one good poem and another; the excellence of 
one over another is almost always likely to elude the connoisseur’s eye/ 
For Keats has left no minor poetry like Browning or Wordsworth. 
The problem of pruning the unpoetical material not worthy of Keats 
does not arise here, as it does in the case of the Lake Poet. This is 
not to say that Keats is never uninspired or ‘ fiat,’ but that he never 
strives to gain ends with “ hack industry followed against the gram 
Poetry came to him “ as naturally as leaves to the tree ”. Therefore 
his faults appear to be quite natural to a genius advancing towards 
complete self-expression. Like Charies Lsunb, Keats has left * fevn^ 
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masses of waste matter ’ with his signature. A wonderful organic 
unity, th^fore, exists between his poetic and prose works. A 
sustained attempt can be traced from ‘ I stood tip>toe. . . .’ upwards 
to the Odes and the first Hyperion. That is why no real insight 
into his poetry is possible without a study of the letters which are an 
indispensable commentary on the meaning and significance of the 
poems. They are also the artistic record of the growth of his mind. 
Although much has been written on him, the letters retain their 
fundamental value, so that Keats is still the best authority on himself. 
The bulk of the complete works is also small; they comprise only two 
handy volumes of about 600 pages each prose and poetry with full 
critical apparatus and at the same time so condensed that w^e never 
find him swerving from his real business to a disputant or a reasoner. 

This is tantamount to saying that Keats is a pure poet. But the 
concept of pure poetry has done more harm than good to Keats’s 
reputation; indeed, it was only recently that the real significance of 
the term as applied to him began to be correctly appreciated. A pure 
poet may be an ivory-tower artist who finds his way easily through an 
escape from the stark realities of this work-a-day world, and this is 
the general interpretation given to Keats’s poems. The indignation 
of the humanist philosopher is easily understood when Keats is put 
before him as a pre-eminently sensuous poet who wrote passionate 
love-letters to Fanny Brawne, worshipped art for iis romantic appeal 
and adored the cult of beauty for beauty’s sake. He is said to have 
completely ignored events of his times; tlie revolutiouaj y fervour that 
stirred the depths of Shelley’s mind and Wordsworth’s political 
beliefs is sadly wanting in Keats. Nor has he anything like the spleen 
of Lord Byron. “ There is no action in his poetry, no moral purpose,” 
says M. Jusserand. The pure poet in this sense is devoid of ‘ criticism 
of life ’. ' 

On the other hand, a pure poet may be one who steers clear of 
any rigid view about life, who, that is to say, avoids taking sides in 
order to adopt an attitude of calm thoughtfulness. He sees things 
with a serene dispassionateness, shuns cliches, and practises a 
philosophical non-attachment. Now, it is one thing to turn away from 
life and be an escapist (as to a great extent Oscar Wilde did and met 
his tragic fate): quite another is it to make one’s mind free from 
dogmatism and let it be a ‘ thoroughfare for all thoughts, not a select 
party,’ (Shakespeare, for example, was a poet par excellence of this 
kind). The one leads to superficiality and .dogma; the other to 
ebj^^vity of perspective and is the fundamental thing for all great Mid 
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enduring creative activity. Keats did begin as a pure poet ju the 
former sense of the term, his earliest poems in the 1817 volume show 
him as a worshipper of physical beauty for its own sake. But even 
there he is not quite untouched by the sense of human suffering. And 
a glance at the events of his personal life will prove beyond doubt how 
far from being an escapist was this ‘ glorious boy ’ who bore all his 
misfortunes cheerfully. His devotion to his dying brother Tom, the 
financial pinches he had undergone, the courage with which he faced 
the brutal attacks by the reviewers of Endymion, and his dying words 
of cheer to Severn were some events which proved his heroic mettle, and 
this was by no means an accidental virtue in him. Considering his 
age all this must look simply miraculous. Then his medical studies 
gave him a unique opportunity to have an insight into human suffering. 
It was thus impossible for a sensitive spirit like him to turn away from 
the crying realities of life. “ This process of clearance and self- 
discovery,” says Prof. Elton, “ is the clue to the history of Keats’s 
spirit; and the corresponding process, reflected in his expression, is the 
clue to the history of his art.” Gradually he casts off his creed of 
epicureanism, and goes far beyond the level of 

A laughing school-boy, without grief or care, 

Kiding the springy branches of an elm. 

Yet his purpose was never direct moral utterance as some would 
make us believe. He never poclaimed like Woidsworth that he should 
be taken as a philosopher or moral reformer and nothing else. ‘ Keats 
was a philosopher first, a poet afterwards,’ says Mr. Lynch. This 
extreme view distorts the whole perspective of Keats’s works as much 
as the former idea of him a la Greuze, the truth being somewhere 
between these two. To Keats philosophy meant not abstract meta¬ 
physical speculation, but a comprehension of the mystery of life, 
and the road to that comprehension lay through ugliness, suffering and 
sacrifice. 

Thus we have two Keats, both pure poets; the one, a naturalist, 
who took pure unreflective delight in natural phenomena; the other, a 
poetical thinker, who interpreted human life in search of ideal beauty 
which is also the supreme truth. In the works of John Keats, the two 
poets are integrated into one. 

And Keats himself has left us in no doubt about assimilation of 
these seemingly contradictory trqnds of his mind into his poems. In 
the spirit of his poetry he can easily be connected with the EKzabethans. 
Though he was first called ' a Greek ’ by the author of Adonais himself, 
he remains essentially a neo-Elizabethan in spirit and method. The 
great Elu»bethans themselves were imbued urith aU the best that 
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Hellenism had to offer; the classical myths which fascinated Keats’s 
imagination had already exercised their creative fancy. His concept 
of poetry and poetic life was Shakespearean. He turned towards 
Shakespeare more than to any one else for he discerned in him the 
consummation of the true poetic character. The pure poet has no 
character, no definite traits. He delights in the creation of both an 
lago and an Imogen. In a letter to his brothers where he deals with 
the poetic excellence of King Ijear he speaks of Shakespeare’s ‘ negative 
capability,' that is, Shakespeare’s power “ of being in uncertainties, 
mysteries, doubts, without any irritable reaching after fact or reason.” 
Again, in a shorter poem “ Where’s the Poet?” he speaks of the open- 
mindedness of the pure poet, who has widest sympathies. Even the 
lion’s roaring and the tiger’s yell press ‘ on his ear like mother-tongue.’ 
Keats tried to approximate himself to this Proteam quality of the 
purest of all poets; and we know his one great ambition was to write 
some fine plays. Though we wish he could live longer to see his 
ambition fulfilled, the two plays (one of which is only a fragment) he 
actually wrote down bear out the fact that he did not lack objectivity 
of perspective essential to a dramatist; and, Prof. E. de Selincourt 
believes that among his contemporaries Keats possessed dramatic power 
in the highest degree. 

Tile poet w'itli wide sympathies is, tlien, his ideal. Shakespeare 
was such an one. He ‘ pours out a balm u].)on the world.’ In the Fall 
of Hyperion the true poet is called ‘ a sage, a humanist, physician to all 
men.’ The pure poet is the real humanist; and Keats’s poetic mission 
was interpretation of human life. So diffused indeed is ihis feeling for 
humanity in all his poems and letters that one need only pick the shreds 
at random. His tentative humanism, high idea of poetic life, and 
exaltation of nature as the very source of poetic inspiration—all are 
mixed up in the poems of 1817 which volume contains among other 
good poems the excellent sonne? ‘ On first looking into Chapman’s 
Homer.’ But in Sleep and Poetry the tentative observations cohere 
into a sort of poetic manifesto; the poet renounces his naturalism for 
” the agonies, the strife of human hearts.” This poem may aptly be 
compared with Wordsworth’s Tintem Abbey where the elder poet 
outlines the history of his own self-discovery. Like Wordsworth, 
Keats also is convinced that a full communion with nature and an 
understanding of her mysterious l^eauty is only possible after a 
sympathetic study of human life. The Odes, Endymion, and the two 
versions of Hyperion are charged with an intense human feeling. 
They sum np Keats’s attitude towards humanity. The Ode to a 
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Nightingale rings with his cri du coeur for a beauty that endures. 
Keeping its hold firmly on the realm of reality the poet’s imagination 
soars upwards in search of the permanent and eternal in this world of 
perpetual change and decay. The poet’s suffering sharpens his 
consciousness of the ideal beauty; nay, the gulf between the ideal and 
the real is to be bridged by pain and suffering. On Melancholy and 
To sorrow (in Endymion) extend the frontiers of his former cult of 
beauty so as to include sorrow and ugliness in it; and this apotheosis 
of sorrow imparts to his cult of beauty a true human character. To 
Autumn enshrines the idea of completeness of the ideal manifesting 
itself in various beautiful forms on this earth. Keats’s idea of beauty, 
thus, assumed larger significance than is usually understood. ‘ I have 
loved the principle of beauty in all things,’ he wrote to Fanny Brawne 
in a letter. 

That his idea of beauty embraced the tragic, the ugly, and 
suffering may again be seen in the allegory of Endymion itself. The 
prince of Latmos attained his ideal which is not essentially different 
from its material manifestation, through unselfish service to others. 
Apollo, a poetic projection of Keats himself, in Hyperion attains his 
invincible divinity through ‘ dying into life.’ Again and again Keats 
points out that progress of the human soul is possible only through 
sacrifice and suffering for others. In the famous passage in the second 
Hyperion Moneta says :— 

none can usurp this height 
But those to whom the miseries of the world 
Are misery, and will not let them rest. 

Keats’s faith in human progress through pain, sacrifice, and suffering 
18 not quite dissinhlar to the message of Indian philosophy, 
though we do not know whether he studied any oriental philosophers. 
Again, the well-known passage in Hyperion, where Oceanus reconciles 
the fall of the Titans with the working of the eternal law, the poet 
brings the same idea home to us. In a letter to his brother he speaks 
of^nan as a ‘ poor forked creature ’ destined to meet hardships and 
disquietude at every stage of his upward march. And yet he reconciles 
the exisfence of evil with progress. This ‘ vale of tears ’ of ours 
should be renamed as a ‘ vale of soul-making.’ This passage—along 
with several others—^from this letter has been ransacked by various 
philosophers and is one of the noblest utterances of the poet-philosopher 
on human problems. 

It is in these human souls in combat against pain and suffering 
that the ideal is to be sought for. Beau^ of the soul cannot be attained 
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without sorrow—^the supreme chastiser. This beauty isHfee Ideri—* 
the supreme Truth. Keats gave utterance to this belief in almost 
his later poems and letters. The Ode on a Orecian Urn expresses the 
identity of these two ultimate value in the last stanza which has been 
variously interpreted.* This faith, of course^ was not entirely new; 
the Greeks worshipped it; and among the Blizabethans Shakespeare 
in a sonnet had chided his Muse for ‘ neglect of truth in beauty dyed.’ 
Keats rene'Wed it and lived it in his brief life and practised it sincerely 
in his art. This, he says in this ode, is all that a man need know on 
this earth! 

These transcendental utterances may not convince all of us but 
it is by such poetical revelations that Keats ranks with Shakespeare; 
nay, rightly called by Edmund Blunden ‘ a junior Shakespeare.’ 
There may be some who will be ‘ very indignant ’ at this claim. 
Keats, says Mr. Thorpe, is still in the process of discovery. He 
remains essentially a poetic philosopher of the Shakespearean tribe to 
whose study we should usefully devote our life-time; but whose 
significance is yet to be fully realised by the world. 


8m J. M. Monty: The Mystery ol Eeato p, 188 ff. 



OVER-POPULATION OR UNDER¬ 
PRODUCTION? 

■b 

Santieumab Ghosh 

Lecturer, Hooghly Mohsin College 

In India the existing population is vast and increasing at a prodi¬ 
gious rate. Between 1872 and 1941 population has increased from 
206 million to 400 million. According to the final figures of 1961 
census, the population of the Indian Union (excluding the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir and Part ‘ B ’ tribal areas of Assam) totalled 
356.83 million, indicating an increase of 42.06 million over the popu¬ 
lation in 1911. Apart from census figures, attempts have been made 
to estimate population pressure with reference to the cultivated area. 
American exi)erts have calculated that approximately 1.2 acres are 
necessary for an ‘ emergency restricted diet.’ The reported net area 
under food crop per capita is 0.72 acre which bears ample evidence of 
over-population. 

The pressure of population can also be estimated from a survey 
of the food position over a period of years. In the first place, there is 
the quantitative aspect—the relation of over-all supply to over-all 
requirements. That the balance betweeii food and population is pre¬ 
carious will be evident from our marginal dependence on food imports. 
We have been subsisting on a level of semi-starvation, by passing 
famine only with severe tightening of the belt. Qualitatively, there 
has been a continuous increase in the production of inferior cereals at 
the cost of rice and wheat which is a tendency ominous for the general 
food position. Consequently, there is a lamentable lack of protective 
and energy-building food in the diet of the people. 

Apart from these more or less im])erfect methods, a more satis¬ 
factory measure of the trend of the population is to be found in the 
‘ net reproduction rate ’ of Kuczynski. It shows how ^many future 
mothers will be born to present mothers according to present fertility 
and mortality. Bough estimates indicate that in India out of 1,000 
females bom, 4^3 reach the age of fifteen and only 238 reach the age 
of forty-five. Besides, there is a large number of widows not parti¬ 
cipating in parenthood. Our population cannot, therefore, be charac¬ 
terised by any inherent tendency to rapid growth as the crude rates 
of birth and death want us to believe. 

The much advertised increase of population in India has in fact 
been much lower Uian in many of the advanced countries of the ^oridi. 
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According to one estimate population increased by nearly 30 per cent, 
m India between 1872 and 1931. During t|ie same period population 
increased by 77 per cent, in England and Wales, 60 per cent, in 
Germany, 115 per cent, in Bussia, 125 per cent, in America and by 
113 per cent, in Japan. More recently, official estimates show that 
the birth rate in India decreased during the last two decades at the 
average rate of 0.26 and 0.76 per thousand, respectively. 

In an under-developed country like India, a high birth rate is 
matched by an equally high death rate. Chronic semi-starvation and 
malnutrition are the most important factors behind our high death 
rate. What is significant about our population is not its increase but 
the high cost at which the increase is being maintained. 

The population problem in a country must be studied in relation 
to its area and resources. Population growth can contribute importantly 
to economic development. It can raise the standard of living in cases 
where a larger population presents opportunities for human speciali¬ 
zation, or for the use of indivisible resources, which are not available 
to a smaller population. Ah population increases from zero to optimum, 
natural resources per head diminishes. But facilities for economic co¬ 


operation increases with the growth of numbers. For instance, 
throughout the greater part of the nineteenth century, population 
growth itself facilitated mass production methods and accelerated the 
progress of technique. Moreover, as Keynes has pointed out, an 
expanding population can keep up the rate of growth of national income 
by increasing the demand for consumer goods and for houses and 
public utilities and increasing generally the marginal efficiency of 
investment. Not only does the demand for capital increase more or 
less in proportion to population. But, business expectations being 
based much more on present than on prospective demand, an era of 
increasing population tends to promote optimism, since demand will 
in general tend to exceed, rather than fall short of, what was hoped 


Although, in relation to the existing stage of her industrial and 


economic development, India is over-populated, it is certain, however. 


that had her economic system functioned properly, this sub-continent, 


rich in natural and human resources, could have maintained even a 


larger population than the present numbers on a higher standard of 
life. In fact, we can go a long way along the path of agricultural) 
improvement and industrialiM»tion before we reach the limits set by 
natural factors. Our resources are undeveloped and we can tap them 
to good effect if we have the power and will to do so. We have at 
command new knowledge and new methods created by the advance 
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of science. We have to increase our national income and herculean 
efforts are required for the task involved. 

The possibilities of long-term expansion of agriculture are indeed 
without limits. There is still room for extending cultivation in un¬ 
cultivated areas which are known as culturable waste, but in the main 
we must look to an increase in the productivity of land already under 
cultivation. Although irrigation in all its forms is still of primary 
importance in increasing output, crop yields can at least be doubled 
by the use of improved seeds, fertilisers and methods of tillage. We 
can offset the effect of a rising man-land ratio by increasing the quantity 
of capital per worker and per unit of land. 

India is plentifully endowed with the raw materials of industry. 
She possesses some of the world’s largest reserves of iron ore and 
manganese ore. In spite of these advantages her industrial potentia¬ 
lities remain mostly unexploited. If industries are taken in hand for 
intensive and rapid development they would not lack either for raw 
materials, labour or market. Proper, development of industry will 
absorb the surplus agricultural population which has become the flotsam 
and jetsam of Indian agriculture. The development of hydro-electric 
power is already revolutionizing agriculture and small industries and 
this trend should continue. The conflicting interests of large-scale 
industries and small industries must be reconciled and a vigorous 
policy of stimulating industrial development must be followed. 

Industrial development in India since 1920 has checked, to what¬ 
ever small extent might it be, the tendency of standard of living to go 
down and that of the rate of mortality to become high. The growth 
of industry affects population growth mainly through urbanization. 
Experience in other countries indicates that urbanization is, for various 
reasons, associated with a slackening population growth, and industria¬ 
lisation in India may have a similar effect. In general, the employment 
pf married women, housing, the relatively high percentage in cities 
of middle class families with strong economic motives towards family 
limitation, the availability of contraceptives, all these and others play 
a part in diminishing the birth rate in cities. A large number of males 
come to factory areas unaccompanied by their families and thus 
reproduction is affected. An increase in urbanization may bring about 
a reorientation of social values. The desire for raising or at least 
maintaining the standard of living, the high cost of parenthood, aqd 
the appreciation of the desirability of healthier rather than numeroits 
children will go a long way towards controlling the rate of multipli¬ 
cation. Thus the very process of industrialisation will release new 
forces tending towards a decline of popillation* 
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Wbatev^ success in increasing production can be achieved, it hais 
been aigued, unless there is a decrease in the rate of populaticm growtii 
we shall be severely handicapped in our efforts and may fail to make 
any headway at all. Economic development, in other words, must 
inevitably be dissipated in population growth. It is, therefore, often 
suggested that every effort should be made to reduce the birth rate and 
to seek quality rather than quantity. At the present time, however, a 
deliberate State policy with the object of encouraging the practice of 
birth control among the masses of the population is impracticable both 
because of the low economic condition of the people and their lack of 
education. The available contraceptives are not within the means of 
the common man in India. Monstrous illiteracy also bars the door to 
the spread of birth control. A mass literacy campaign must, therefore, 
precede a birth control movement if the latter is to achieve any measure 
of success. Under the present circumstances, adoption of birth con¬ 
trol measures will reduce the better classes, for, the educated and 
richer classes in the society will practise contraception more regularly, 
effectively and frequently than the 'economically and socially lower 
classes. The spread of birth control will, therefore, accelerate the 
deterioration of the quality of the population. Moreover, direct State 
control of the numbers of the population is not only difficult, but to 
many will appear repugnant for reasons that are not economic. 

A rise in the standard of living is the primary means of checking 
the growth of population. If vigorous efforts were devoted to develop¬ 
ment, there is no reason why national incomes should not rise faster 
than {wpulation. A planned economic development ought to enable 
India to house her teeming millions on a higher standard of comfort. 
An effective beginning can be made by a carefully devised public works 
programme; it will set in motion an upward spiral of increasing pur¬ 
chasing power, rising standard of living, accelerated industrialisation, 
and improved agriculture. 

Economic development will mean the provision in an increasing 
measure of various types of health services which may, in the long 
run, have a tendency to stabilise population. In the face of high death 
rate, particularly, of infants, parents are more eager to have a large 
family since it serves as an insurance against possible losses. A 
decline in infant mortality will help to reduce this ‘ Compensatory 
reproduction.’ 

The effect of falling mortality on our birth-rate will'll reinforced 
and modified by other factors. The proportion of unmarried women 
in population will rise mainly tiirough a gener^ rise of the age 
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at marriage of our girls. Those who do marry will start child-bearing 
only after the urost fertile phase is past. Provision of opportunities 
for women to earn an independent living and of recreational facilities 
in rural areas, propaganda in favour of healthier children with better 
opportunities will in the long run slow down population growth. 

Thus while the fact that there is a serious population situation 
must be recognised, the primary problem is that of under-development 
of resources, both agricultural and industrial. Where resources are 
adequate, production can increase more rapidly than population, so 
that the standard of living may rise even though population is growing 
rapidly. Where this happens, the combination of a rising standard of 
living, and of the new ways of life associated with economic develop¬ 
ment (the cultural effects of modernization) causes the birth rate to 
fall, until it gets so low that the population may eventually become 
almost stable. 



WATHEN’S REPORT ON THE KOLABA 
AFFAIRS AND THE ANGRIA 
GENEALOGY 

Upendranath Sarkar 

Babu £ao Angria, the ruler of Kolaba died in 1814 and the state 
was restored to Manaji Angria II by the Peshwa Baji Bao XI. On his 
death in December 1817, Manaji was succeeded by his son Baghuji II. 
At this, the members directly connected with Babu Bao Angria who had 
no male issue, became active to secure the chief ship to be confined to that 
branch of |he Angria family. Sambhaji Angria, eldest son of Babu 
Bao’s brother Manoji went to Poona immediately after Babu Bao’s death 
to plead his cause with the Peshwa but as he refused to part with the 
Island of Kennery with some villages worth about Es. 10,000 per year 
which the Peshwa was anxious to acquire as a price for his arbitration 
and which Manaji readily agreed fo cede, Baji Bao set aside the claims 
of Sambhaji and restored the state to Manaji. So the political atmos¬ 
phere was full of intrigues and counter intrigues to gain power. It is 
very likely that to focuss the claims of Sambhaji, Kashi Bai, the widow 
of Babu Bao laid her claims to the Kolaba State by this time and sought 
the assistance of the Bombay Government for redressing her grievance 
against Vinaik Parsuram Dewanji (Minister) who was said to have 
betrayed her cause and subjected her to hardships, insults and imprison¬ 
ment.* To fish in the troubled waters, another pretender to the gadi 
who claimed to be the son of Babu Bao by Kashi Bai also appeared on 
the scene.® 

For its proximity to the Bombay harbour, the Bombay Government 
used to take keen interest in whatever happened in this tiny Maratha 
state which was so long under the hegemony of the Poona Government 
and the Bombay Government was naturally anxious to see an Angria 
established as the ruler of Kolaba who would be friendly and not hostile 
to them, 

W. H. Wathen, Secretary and Translator in the Bombay Country 
Correspondence office submitted a report on 15 January, 1822, on the 
affairs of the Kolaba State with a genealogical table of the Angrias from 
the * Extracts from the records of the Country Correnpondence Office, 
dated 30th September, 1813.’ ® 

1 Shrivastavya—Anjrci^s of Kolaba in Bfiiish Becofds, pp. 222.224,” 

3 Ibif, pp. 219-20. 

3 Bhiivaatavva—of Kolaba in British Mecords, pp. 920-2'22> 

Also Political Gonsultatioa, Slat August, 1840, No, 11, 
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According to this report ‘ Canojee the founder of the family was 
succeeded in the Government of Kolaba by Manajee Angria, the father 
and predecessor to Ragowjee ’ after whom the state ‘ devolved to 
Manajee Angria, who confided the principal care of the Government to 
Jysing, the father of Moorarjee Angria.’ It was during this ‘ period of 
their united administration ’ that Babu Eao ' assisted by the over¬ 
whelming power of Scindia.asserted his superior pretensions to 

the possessions of Canowjee Angria ’ and as ‘ the result of an action 

fought.at Nagothana proved auspicious to the cause of Babu Bao, 

who immediately afterwards obtained possession of the persons of 
Manajee Angria and his brother Canojee Angria.’ Jysing, the father 
of Moorarjee was put to death by his successful rival, bi^ Moorarjee’s 
‘ life having been spared he some time after effected his escape and 
sought an asylum in Bombay.’ Subsequently Babu Bao died at 
Jamgaon in his way from Scindia’s Camp to Kolaba, he left no male heirs 
after which, ‘ his widow (the same) Kasee Baee, carried on the affairs 
of the state in conjunction with the present Dewanjee for about one year, 
subsequently to which Manajee Angria was again restored to the Govern¬ 
ment of the state ’ and was invested on 6 August ‘ with the customary 
honorary dress by a deputation sent by the late Peshwa ’ and this news 
was ‘ communicated to the Bombay Governor in Council ’ in a letter 
of 12 August, and received 17 August, 1814 to which ‘ a reply was 
written dated 6th September, 1814, congratulating him.’ After having 
governed the state ‘ assisted by the present' Dewanjee for about three 
years’ he died and ‘ was succeded without opposition by his son 
Baghowjee Angria, the present chieftain.’ He was regularly invested 
in like manner as his father with the ‘ customary honorary dress from the 
late Paishwas’s Government and it was notified I'o the Govemor-in- 
Council on the 31 December, 1817.’ Eaghuji also wrote a letter 
regarding the ‘ demise of his father ’ on 16 December, 1817, ‘ which 
was answered by a letter of condolence dated 16 January, 1818. Since 
that time Raghujee Angria has continued in authority at Kolaba.’ 
Wathen reported that he found ‘ nothing in my records relating to 
Kasee baee, Babu Bao’s widow, until the 7 August, 1821, when a 
representation was made relating to some intrigues between her and 
Shambhaji Angria (‘ who is descended from the youngest son Yesajee 
of the original Kanojee Angria, whereas Baghowjee is Jhe lineal 
descendant o£..-41ie Eldest son Manajee ’).’ About the same time a 
‘ Baman (brahmin)* named Moorlidur Hurry presenfed several English 
petitions in her name.’ Subsequently Kashi Bai through her * Karkoon ’ 

* * *—* Baaian ShrivaBtavya—Anffreja of Kolaha , in Britith Beeoria, 

Da. QSn.fiSl 
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disavowed the agency oi * this Baman ’ and infonned the Bombay 
Government that ‘ Ba£G.oient allowance for her suitable support' was 
made by the Kolaba State. She also requested the Bombay Govern- 
ment ‘ to recover for her a balance of 2,000 or 2,600 Rupees, which the 
above mentioned Moorlee has made off with.’ The intrigues of 
‘ Moorli Hurry ’ ceased for sometime but ‘ having at the present 
moment met with a person who styles himself a son of Kashi Bai and 
gives himself the title of Futteh Singh Angria he has again been 
induced to resume his intrigues.’ The Dewanji denied * the ‘ fact of 
Kashi Bai’s having been ever imprisoned or harshly treated ’ but 
intimated to the Bombay Government by a letter 7 August 18^ of 
‘ some of her people having been convicted of carrying on seditious 
correspondence with Scindia’s Camp.’ The Dewanji was willing to 
hold enquiry into ‘ the truth of his statement.’ Kashi Bai received 
‘ her accustomed allowance of 500 Rupees per month besides her own 
private income.’ On being informed by the Bombay Government ‘ that 
no communication could be made with him, in the quality of a pretender 
to the Kolaba State,’ Futteh Singh was ‘ extremely insolent, constantly 
repeating that he was the son of Babu Rao and should be treated with 
greatest respect and attention.’ * 

This report, dated 16 January, 1822, was drawn up by Wathen 
‘ conformably to the Hon’ble the Governor’s Commands’ from ‘ the 
records of his office ’ and he ‘ transmitted vouchers of the facts stated.’ 

A photo copy of the table* is given below :— 


TABLE 


There are differences in the relationships of some of the membens 
of the Angria family as noticed in the genealogical table submitted by 
Wathen with the family tree • which Courtney sent along with his 
report on Kolaba, dated 17 January, 1839, twelve years after 
Wathen’s report. It is apparent from the relevant papers on 
the subject that the Bombay Government laid much weight upon the 


* ^rnaska.vyt^Angreys of Kolaba in British Records, pp. 384-286. 

* Ibid.f p. 264. ^ 

* There is no indicatioa of legitimacy or illegitimacy in the table on p. 290 in 
Shrivwtavya’a " Angrej/s of Kolaba in British Records” 

* iira. Cona, 8 July, 1889, Noa. 26-97. 

SShrivaatavya-^Attgreya of Kolaba in Britiah Records, pp. 348-246. 

See alao Saalcar, TJ. Note on ^ Oenealooy ^ the Angrioa TwSj aw 

Hialorkal Qnarterly, Vo\. 'XX'VIt, Ko. 2, Jnne, 1951. 
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infonnaticai supplied by Courtbey in sbaping their future policy with the 
state. The genealogical table sent by Courtney has an added impqifilance 
in detenniJ^g the Tektionships in the Angria family. He was sent by 
the Bombay Clovemment on a special mission to Eolaba to see thf>t 
no fraud was practised at the time of the birth of the posthumous child 
to Bagbuji Angria who died on 22 December, 1838. He was also 
instructed to report to his Government regarding the possible claimants 
to the gadi of Eolaba in the event of the child being a female. Courtney 
seems to have prepared his report basing much upon information given 
to him by the Dewanji. Venaik Parsuram was practically ruling 
Eolaba after it was restored to Manaji II on Babu Bao’s death. 

In the genealogical table, Wathen indicated the members of the 
Angria family who were born of lawful wives and those bom out of 
legal wed-locks. According to Wathen’s table Manaji and Yesaji were 
not shown as illegitimate issues of Kanhoji Angria. He also makes 
Manaji the first and Sambhoji the third son of Kanhoji and does not 
mention Dhondji, whereas, Courtney shows Sambhaji as the eldest 
son and Manaji as the third son. According to him Manaji, Yesaji 
and Dhondji are illegitimate sons of Kanhoji. Tulji is generally 
regarded as a son of Kanhoji T but both Wathen and Courtney show 
him as his grandson being the son of Sambhaji. Again, according io 
Courtney, Tulaji died without any issue, while Wathen shows him to 
be blessed with a son named Eaghunath Angria who was at Bombay 
in 1821. 

Another interesting genealogical table ^ of the Angrias reached the 
hands of the Bombay authorities through Sambhaji Angria, nephew of 
Babu Rao Angria in his memorandum, dated 18 September, 1840. One 
striking feature of this table is that there are indications of the issue of 
the Angrias and of the periods over which the successive Angrias ruled 
over Kolaba. This ‘ Genealogical Table ’ was claimed by Sambhaji 
jEo be ' a faithful and true representation of the family.’ ‘ 

According to Sambhaji’s fable, Sekhoji is the eldest, Sambhaji, 
the second and Yesaji the third legitimate issues of Kanhoji I, while 
Manaji is shown as a natural son. There is no mention of Tulaji and 
Dhondji in his table. According to Sambhaji, Yesaji was the son of 
the younger lawful wife of Kanhoji I and was not an illegitimate son 
as mentioned by Courtney. Wathen has also not categorically mentioned 
Yesaji as illegitimate. In his appeal to Lord Auckland on 15 July, 1640, 
Sambhaji asserted that ‘ he has not sprung from an illegitimate Pranch 


tp IW. Coo^ 14 No. m. ^ 

ShrintfetevvtU-iingrMM of K<&b(i ‘nt Britieh aoeotdi, p. 261. 
« S. W, to Pol. Com. 14 Jljne, 1W8, No. 964. 
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of Ihe Family of the first Canojee Angria as has been wrongly and 
falsely shown in the genealogical table of the Angina family.’ * 

The Bombay Government dubbed Babu Bao’s family io be illegiti¬ 
mate after they received Courtney's report. The Bombay Government 
did not reject Kashi Bai’s claims to Kolaba state in 1822 on grounds 
of illegitimacy of that branch of the Angria family but on the grounds 
' that the claims of Babu Eao’s branch of |he Angria family having 
long since been set aside by the Peshwa, the widow of that chief can 
have no pretensions to the Government of Kolaba. Indeed if the claims 
of that Branch were admitted they would be vested in Babu Eao’s 
nephew now in Sindhia’s camp.’ But Camac, Governor of Bombay 
in his Minute, dated 29 May, 1840, declared Sambhaji to be ‘ an 
illegitimate member of Angria's family.’ 

A very valuable family tree “ of the Angrias was furnished by 
Kamala Bai, the senior wife of Baghuji JI after the death of the infant 
Kanhoji II on 9 April, 1840. She appealed to the Bombay Government 
in her memorandum, dated 8 May, 1840, seeking permission for an 
adoption from among the illegitimate members of the family ‘ accord¬ 
ing to the usages of the former times.This table gives infor¬ 
mation regarding some of the hitherto unknown members of the family, 
their legitimacy under generations and of the living souls in 1840. It 
was drawn up at a time when the Kolaba State was virtually annexed 
to the British territories for want of legal heirs to the gadi and was 
under the control of Mr. J. M. Davies who was specially deputed to 
Kolaba by the Bombay Government to look after ‘ Government 
Interest ’ “ and Sambhaji Angria, Babu Bao’s nephew, was preying 
for his claims as the sole representative of the legitimate line of the 
Angria family. However, events took different shapes, Kamala Bai’s 
request for an adoption was fumed down and the pretensions of 
Sambhaji were also not accepted and the Kolaba State was annexed 
to the British territories in 1843. 

A photo copy of the family tree furnished by Kamala Bai is 
reproduced below to show more clearly t the legitimacy after change 
of generations of the members of the Angria family. Though 


• Pol. GionB. 81 Avgust, 1840, No. 13; See also Sarkar, U. N.—“ Sambhaji Angria — 
a PreUmdvr to the Oadi of Kolaba "—Indian l&Btorical Becords CommisBion Prooeedings, 
Vol. XXIX, Part II. 

rt S. W. to Pol. Cions. 14 June, 1843, No. 964. Also SbrivastaTyar—'Angreffs of 
Raiaba in Britiah Records,' p. 

11 Pol. G<hu. si August, 1840, No. 11. 

Ibid,, also Shriyastavya —‘ Angreya of the Kolaba in Britiah Beeorda, p. .249. 

Pol. dons. 81 August, 18M, No. 11. 

Fol Cons. 31 August, 1840, No* Hi 

t 'Without the colour effect, it hM not become possible in the copy of the table 
in.ShriysMrtayyn’s book (p. 249) to fbouss more clearly the signifloance of the ‘ S^lanatious ’ 
ia Ilia ia^ 
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TABLE 


this Mmily tree followed the previous table forwarded by Courtney 
(17 January, 1839) almost a year after' (8 May, 1840), there 
are striking diflEerences in the two tables. In Kamala Bai’s table, 
Sekhoji is shown as the eldest son, Sambhaji without issue and Tulaji 
as a son and not as a grandson of Kanhoji I. Tulaji is without any 
issue in this table whereas in Wathen’s table he has a son named 
Eaghunathji and there is no mention of Moorarji, the other son of 
Jaisingh Eao. But it is very likely that she only emphasised on the 
‘ thirteen (13) male descendants now living, lineal heirs of the body 
(not of the female line) of the first Manajee Angria ’ and did not 
consider it necessary to give a complete family tree of the Angrias. 
Similarly Sambhaji also in his table showed such factors which in his 
opinion proved his stronger claims of legitimacy over other claimants 
and left out others. 

From De Souza’s account,“ dated 25 May, 1796 of the States in 
the vicinity of Bombay we know how ‘ Tullaji ’ son and successor of 
‘ Sumbaji ’ heir to ‘ Kannoji Angria died in Maratha country in 
confinement leaving two sons, one called Eagowji and the other Canoji 
who sometime in the year 1773 made their escape from the Maratha 
Country,’ came to Bombay ‘ where they remained a long time and went 
into Hyder’s service at Mangalore, ‘ The first or principal 

branch of Angrian family was thus ruined.’ According to this report 
* Kanoji Angria before his demise alienated a small District on the 
vicinity of Bombay called Kolaba in favour of an illegitimate son called 
Monackji who was succeeded by a son called Eaghoji. As this branch 
of the family took no support with Toolaji they were not implicated 
in his ruin but were permitted to continue in undisturbed possession of 
their Districts.’ 

Among the Deccan Commission records, there is an account of the 
Angria family in M. Elphinstone’s report,” dated Poona 12 April, 1819, 
to the Acting Secretary Mr. Newnham. According to this report the 
principality of ‘ Angria Canojee was divided between his sons Sumbajee 
and SaiWiojee .... Tukojee the son of Sumbajee was stripped of his 
territory and died in prison.’ Manajee was the son of ‘ Saikhojee ’ and 


18 

18 

IT 


Pol. Cons. 81 August, 18«, No. 11. nn 1fi9.88. 

AiwroV* of Kolaba in Sritiik Beeordt, pp. 168 dS« 

Ibid., pp, S16-S17. 
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tool*. 

' Baghojee,* the s^n of ‘ Manajee.’ On the death of ' Baghojee/ 
internal disturbance arose and Manajee (JI); the son and successor of 
* Baghojee ’ agreed to ‘ pay a Ufuzzar of lakhT of Bupees for his investi¬ 
ture.’ Manajee was neveiiheless deposed by ‘ Bajee Bao at the instance 
of Sindia in 1799.’ On the death of ‘ Babu Bao,’ Baji Bao ’ again set 
aside his line in the person of his nephew Sumbajee now alive at 
Gwalior and restored Manajee, the grandson of the prince of the same 
nme, deposed in 1799.’ 

As pointed out by Dr. Sen reference is made in Dabir’s 
H^i-kat to Sekhoji, Sambhaji, Manaji, Tulaji and Dhondji, while 
according to the official family history (Kaifiyats Yadis) Kannoji by his 
first wife had two sons Sekhoji and Sambhaji, his second wife bore 
him two others, Manaji and Tulaji; Yesaji, Dhondji and others were his 
natural sons.“ 

Mascarenhas in his Epanaphora Indica, mentioned that Kwhoji 
had two sons Sekhoji and Sambhaji by his first wife while his second 
wife bore Apaji and another son (name not given). After Sambhaji’s 
death, Apaji was robbed of his partimony (Kolaba and Gheria) by two 
bastards, Tulaji and Manaji.” There is no mention of Apaji as a son 
of Kanhoji I in any one of the family trees of the Angrias available in 
the English Eecords. 

These tables though singly do not give full information regarding 
the members of the Angria family and there are striking differences in 
showing relationships among the members of the family yet they have 
brought in issues which call for further investigations into the subject 
and have provided additional information which were hitherto unknown. 


1> genr-i4 Mttk of Hitlorif: Aftji Angria (OaioattS Itecaew, 

** Ibid, . ■ 
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III, The thek Enemies and thek Friends 
Namimadhab Chaudeuri 
The ]^bi Clans 

It is well known that some of the prominent tribes had certain 
rfi clans specially attached to them and this ^Igvedic tradition survived 
for a long time. The Vasisthas were attached to the Ti'tsus and 
Bharatas, the Kanvas were attached to the Purus. But this does noli 
mean that the Vasisthas and Kanvas did not serve as priests to the 
chiefs of other tribes or that the chiefs of these tribes were not served 
by rsis belonging to other clans. As the text shows rsis were invited 
to perform yajna for them by princes for their reputation for 
knowledge of sacrificial rites and skill in the performance of these 
rites and were liberally rewarded for their services. The services of the 
rsis were in constant demand by the princes for obtaining victory over 
their enemies in battles for possession of fertile lands, witer, cows, etc., 
belonging to their rival princes and such other objects and r^s were 
probably selected irrespective of their clans and according to their 
reputation. In these circumstances, we might expect to glean some 
information regarding relations between the princes and the priests 
from the family and the other books and incidentally find some light 
thrown on the state of things in the ^Igvedic world. 

In the family and other books there are certain common features, 
e.g.i glorification of yajna ftvikas, allusions to ancient rsis and 
traditions established by them, prayers for victory over enemies and 
other material objects such as, long life, heroic sons, great wealth, etc., 
praise of liberal yajamanas and invocation of divine assistance for them, 
hatred of enemies and lastly allusions to a number of mythical exploits 
of deities, princes and rsis Instances of the last are the miraculous 
cu^ effect^ by the Aswins, chariot race between the Aswins and 
otb|w, doilies for the hand of the daughter of Surya destruction d 
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mythical beings now called Dasa, now Basyn, now Asura, e.g,, 
Sasna, Pipru, Vritta and Ahi, Namuci, Dhunij: Cmnuri and otbeiB, 
fights between Burya and Indra, Indra and Usas, binding of Indra by 
Eutsa, rescue of the cows concealed by the Pani Dasyus, flight of 
Agni and the part played by Marautasva in introducing among men, 
destruction of 99 enemy cities by Indra, etc. There are also references 
to princes who are mythical figures. In our examination of the 
relations of the rsi clans from the references in the text we could leave 
out these common features as far as possible except in cases where 
they have to be introduced as throwing light on the position of a 
particular clan or a particular rsi. 

Undoubtedly, the most venerated of the risi clans was the Angira 
family also called the Parjas (1.61.14.). The early founders of the 
family were deified and had become mythical figures. They were 
recipients of sacrificial oblations along with the gods (X. 14. 5). 
!B<bhu. Vibhu and Vaja were sons of Sudltf,nva, a rsi of the Angira 
family who attained immortality by virtue of their deeds and were 
admitted to ^nernbership of the Bgvedic pantheon (1. 110). 

The rsis of the family called themselves offsprings of the gods 
(X. 62. 4), sons of the heaven (X. 67. 2). They called themselves 
sons of Agni (X. 62. 6), again, addressed Agni as their brother 
(VIII. 43. 16). Brhaspati is called the son of Angira (X. 68. 2). 
Agni is often addressed as Angira, as the best among the Angiras 
(I. 1. 6; 31. 12; 76. 2; VIII. 43. 18; IV. 2. 16 etc). This means 
that the Angiras had an important share in the introduction of the cult 
of Agni. This is probably one of the reasons why the Angiras are 
held in such high esteem by the rsis belonging to other clans. 
Vasistha says that the ancient fathers, the Angiras, attained mysterious 
light and created Usas () by their true mantras (VII. 76. 4). 
Gautama calls the Angiras ** our ancient fathers ” (I. 62. 2), so does 
Saldii (I. 71, 2, 3). There are many references to the tapas or power 
aoquired by the performance of yajna by the Angiras. By performing 
yajna tbey had placed the sun in the heaven and extended, the earth 
(X. 68 . By their tapas they had created the cow (X. 169. ill). 
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Many of the exploits of the early irsis of the family had acquired the 
authenticity and respectability of religious myths and had becmne the 
common property of all the clans. The mc»t repeated of these myths 
is the part taken by the Angiras in the rescue and recovery of the 
cows concealed by the Panis. It may be noted that the Panis appear 
to have been the special ememies of the rsis of this family and there 
are numerous references to this enmity in the text. Other myths are 
destruction of Susna for the benefit of Kutsa, destruction of Kuyava 
and his wives, the binding of India, etc. 

In the first mandala, besides the common myths regarding 
destruction of Oasas and Dasyus there is a legend to the effect that 
India became the daughter of king Yrsansca and was called Mena 
(I. 51. 13). There is also the well-known legend regarding Dadhichi 
whose bones were used by India for killing Vrtta and the finding of 
his reversed head in the Saryanavata lake (1.84. 13, 14). An 
important statement is made that these and oher legends should be 
recited when oblations are offered Utipin ,•!. 61. 13). 

Probably this explains why the same myths are repeated by different 
rsis and also by the same rsi. Becitation of myths glorifying the 
exploits of deities was probably an integral part of complete sacrificial 
rites. Among mythical figures mentioned in the hymns of the first 
mandala are Manu, Nahusa (1. 31. 11), and Pururava (I. 31.4). 
Among princes mentioned are Susrava and confederacy of twenty 
princes opposing him (I. 53. 9), Turvayana (I. 53. 10), Turvas, .Yadu, 
Narya, Turviti, Anu, Puru (1. 53. 6; 108. 8), Atithigva (probably 
Divodasa) (1.53.8,10), Trasadasyu (1.112.17), Patharva, Saryata 
(I. 112. 17), Adhigru, ^Itastuva (1. 112. 20), Dhvasanti, Purusanti and 
Dabhiti (I. 112. 23). Kaksivana rsi of the Angira family mentions 
Jahusa, sons of two kings of Masarsa and Avayasa who were probably 
his enemies (I. 122. 15). Kaksivana performed yajna for king 
Bhabayava settled on the Sindhu who was his brother-in-law as he had 
married ten daughters of king Svanaya, father of Bhavayaya (I. 125. 1; 
123. 6). Kutsa refers to kingBjisvana who fought the mighty captain 
Kyspa (1.100.18). Kutsa in the hymns attributed to him recites the 
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dx{>lciit8 of ihie Astms (I, llSD. Thk is the first fifif me&tio& of iho 
legends regarding wonderful cure effected by iStie Aswins, the heavenly 
ph 3 nBicians and favoors bestowed by them on the faitlffnl. Among the 
faithful were j’^s, princes and women. Among the priru^s the better 
known are Pnmkntsa, Trasadasyu, Divodasa, Bhujjn and his son 
Tugra. Ksetrapati ’* Mandhata was among the recipients of favoors. 

It is not clear from the these references whether the Angiras 
acted as priests to any of the princes mentioned with the exception of 
king Svanaya’s family who ruled in the country near the Indus. 
Though we are not told their names the Angiras undoubtedly had many 
wealthy and powerful yajamanas. Angira rsi says that Indra protects 
a yajamana who has given daksina to the rtvi as like a sewed arsoour 
(I. 31. 5). Again, it is stated that unwise hymns should not be offered 
to those that grant riches (I. 63. 1). Bahugana rsi says that the 
yajamanas whose itvikas nourish the Maruts by offering oblations 
proceed to the abode of the cow (vraja), abounding in cows (I. 86. 3). 
Kaksivana rsi says that when the yajamanas of the Pajra clan invoke 
the Aswins they come carrying food (I. 117. 10). There are references 
to battle for land and cows (I. 100. 18; 112. 22, etc.) to the spoliation 
and destruction of Dasyus and enemies among kinsmen and strangers 
(1.113. 3). 

In the ninth mandala devoted to the Soma sacrifice and attributed 
to the Angiras besides the usual myths and references to the spoliation 
of enemies there is mention of the Yadus, Turvas and of Dhaara and 
Purusanti who were generous givers of gifts (IX. 58. 3, 4). The 
famous Saryanvata lake which is connected with the Dadhichi legend 
in the first mandala, is connected with Soma in the ninth mandala. 
Soma is prepared in the Saryanvata lake, that is, by the people settled 
around it (IX. 65. 22). Other places concerned with the preparation 
of Soma are the Arjikiya country (beas), Krtva country and the banks 
of the Saraswati. Five tribes are mentioned along with the above 
(tX. 66. 8). The Saryanvata is mentioned in the same oonneoticm 
again in IX. 113. 1, and in the next rk it is stated that Soma comes 
from IlNk ^Aijika and off^ it juice to be extracted, lii IX. 86. 30 
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it is stated that a people named Ujisa were the first to adopt Soma. 
Who this Ujisa people were is not known. In IX. 99. 1 ^Ijista for ' 
whom Indra destroyed the welUmowu Dasa or Asura Pipm is called 
the son of Ujisa (see also YI. 20. 7). There is one 9jssva son of 
Bfsagira cured by the Aswins of blindness (I. 116. 16; 117. 17,18, etc). 

A deity called Pradhna unknown in the other mandalas is mentioned 
by the Angiras (IX. 42.10). There are more frequent references to 
seven rtvikas in this book than in any other. Glorification of the 
Angira family reaches its climax in the hymns in the tenth mandala by 
Nabhanedists and Abasya rsis of the same family. The former 
mentions Yadu and Trvas as Dasa kings (X. 62. 10). He refers to 
the killing of Nrsada’s son and Susna by Indra (X. 61. 13). In 
X. 31. 12 Kavasa rsi says that it is said that Kanva was the son of 
Nrsada. There is a reference to Kanva’s blindness cured by the Aswins 
(I. 112. 5; 118. 7) and caused, as explained by Sayana, by thfe asuras. 
If the reference„to Nrsada’s son means Kanva it is to be supposed that 
there was at one time hostility between the Kanvas and the Angiras. 

The Ilgveda Samhita opens with hymns by Madhucchanda rsi 
son of Viswamitra and the first eleven hymns are by him. The third 
mtwidala is by rsis of the Viswamitra family. Some of the 
hynms by Viswamitra are marked by the characteristic personal pride 
of the rsi and testify to the habit of self-glorification among rsis. 
In (III. 53. 9), it is stated that Viswamitra is a great rsi, lord of the 
gc^s, honoured by them and a preceptor of ysis or leaders. 

I In (HI. 31. 19), 

Viswamitra says, “ I am renewing Indra Sudasa’s yajna is 
referred to and it is stated that when Viswamitra performed yajna for 
him he treated the Kusikas with cordiality. It would ^appear that 
Viswamitra presided at a horse sacrifice performed by the Tritsu king 
(III, 63. 9; 33. 11). In the seventh mandala the Vasisthas are the 
priests of the Trtsus and Bharatas and it was through the efforts of 
Vasistha that the Bharatas were brought under Sudasa and they merged 
with the TjtBUB. Now, Viswamitra describes himself as belonging to 
the Bharata tribe (111. 33. 24). Devarata and Devasrava, sons of 
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Bhftrftta, who are said to have produced Fire were probably two princee 
of the Bharata tribe. The story of hostility between the family of 
Vasistha and the family of Viswamitra is well known and there are 
references in the text showing that the two families fought each other 
(III. 53. 24). The last three fks of the hymn are interpreted as curses 
uttered against the Yasisthas and in the 23rd fk there is a reference to 
the binding of Viswamitra. The claim made by Vasistha that the 
Bharatas had accepted him as their priest (VII. 33. 6) and the rivalry 
and hostility between his family and a family of priests belonging to 
the same tribe would raise a suspicion that the rivalry with the 
Vasisthas was perhaps due to the rejection of Viswamitra's claim to 
preside at sacrifices by his own tribe. There are many princes among 
composers of hymns, e.g., Nahusa, Yayati, Divodasa, Sudasa, Paruccepa, 
Trasadasyu and otliers but the position of Viswamitra was different 
from theirs, he presided at sacrifices. The position of Viswamitra in 
the Bgveda and his family in the later Vedic period raises some 
problems to which we would refer later. Attention may be drawn here 
to two important points. Viswamitra shows an intimate acquaintance 
with the state of things prevailing in a distant country like Kikata 
identified with Magadha which no other rsi shows. Indra is prayed to 
give the co'ws of the Kikatas and the wealth of Framaganda, their 
king, to the Kusikas. Framaganda is called lowborn (III. 53. 14). 
He refers to the cows of the Ramyas as he refers to the cows of the 
Kikatas (III. 34. 3). In the famous 33rd hymn in the third mandala 
Viswamitra is represented as compelling the Satudru and Vipasa *to 
make passage for him, his chariots and horses coming from distant 
country (III. 33. 9). Sayana’s interpretation is that the Viswamitras 
were coming from the west loaded with riches by Sudasa after having 
performed a yajna for him. If the Bharatas or Viswamitras were 
proceeding from the w'est to the east it is to be assumed that they were 
settled beyond the Sutlej the easternmost branch of the Indus. 
Macdonell and Keith, however, think that the Viswamitras were 
coming from the east and not from the west (V. 1.1/169 note). 
This would mean that there were yajamana tribes settled south of 
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the Sutlej or in the Sirhind plateau in the Rgvedic times. Viswa 
refers to the tribes settled on the D^sadvati, Saraswati and Apaya as 
worshippers of Agni (HI. 23. 4). In III. 53. 7, Yiswamitra says that 
the Bhojas gave him riches at sahasrasu yajna which Sayana interprets 
as asvamedha sacrifice. The Bhojas according to him are the givers 
of daksina, here it means tlie tribe of Sudasa. This interpretation 
seems to be justified by X. 117. 3, but the references to the Bhojas 
by Mudgala j'si in X. 102. 8-12 and the reference in HI. 53. 7 would 
raise doubt whether the term may not mean some tribe. It is doubtful 
whether this tribe may be affiliated to the later Bhojas (The Bhojas 
according to the Mahabharata were offspring of the Druhyus (MBH. 
1 / 86 ). 

It may be noted that allusions to the usual myths are generally 
absent in the hymns by Yiswamitra. Less attention is paid to Soma 
sacrifice, to deities like the Aswins, Usas, Aditi, Mitra, Yaruna, etc., 
to the Dasyus, Dasas, Eaksasas, etc., and more attention is paid to Fire 
worship. 

The seventh mandala is by rsis of the Yasistha family. The 
Yasisthas give more information about relations among the 
tribes than any other rsi clan and they alone give scraps of information, 
besides the usual myths, from which it is possible to piece together a 
connected account, in outlines only, of a chapter of political history 
of the Bgvedic times. This chapter dealing with the subjugation of 
the Ti-tsus who foolishly proved to be refractory under the influence 
of harmful friends by Sudasa (Yll. 18. 5), unification of the Bharatas 
who were a small and scattered tribe with the Trtsus (YH. 33. 6) by 
the Yasisthas, rise to power and wealth of Sudasa (YH. 33. 6) from the 
position of a poor, petty, weak chief, his battle with the confederacy of 
ten kings (YH. 33. 4) and victory over them with the help of the 
Yasisthas has already been referred to. With exultation Yasistha 
declares that in battles his priestly mission was entirely successful 
(YH. 83. 4). Besides the enemies of Sudasa among whom are 
included most of the Bg^cdic tribes the Yasisthas refer to the Purus, 
Purukutsa and Trasadasyu in connection with battle for land 
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(YXl. 19. 8), but it is not stated whethfit they served as priests to 
them. We are told that the Bharatas were notable worshippers of 
Agni (VII. 8. 4). The Vasisthas give us also more information about 
the religion of the enemies of the j^is than any other rsi clan. 
There is evidence, an admission by Vasistha himself, that he was 
accused of worshipping false gods and of being a yatudhana 
(VIII. 104, 14, 15, 16, etc.). This was undoubtedly a strange charge 
to be made against so renowned a fsi. It is stated in (VII. 19. 19) 
that by offering oblations to Indra he was bestowing wealth even on 
the Panis. This would mean, if the interpretation is correct that the 
.rsi was partially inclined to this Dasyu tribe. There is a reference to 
non-violent yajna finfif (VII. 34. 8). 

This would seem to be a departure from the usual practice of animal 

I 

sacrifice in yajnas. It has been stated above that Vasisthas describe 
themselves as being white-complexioned and as wearing their hair in 
a knot on the right side of the head. 

The eighth mandala was composed by the rsis of the Kanva 
family. The Kanvas were attached to the Purus but they were 
partial also to the Cedis, Yadus, Turvasas and others. Trasadasyu, the 
most famous Puru king is frequently mentioned. Beference has 
already been given to the significant description of him as a leader of 
brown people by Sobhari rsi of the Kanva family and to the equally 
significant description of Kanva as of brown skin by Kavasa rsi. If 
the interpretation is right we should take it that the Purus, probably 
the most important Egvedic tribe and the ancient Kanva family were 
not white-complexioned. Of the Puru kings, besides Trasadasyu, 
Purukutsa his father, Taksi, son of Trasadasyu, Susama bom in the 
line of Taksi, king Varu son of Susama with his domain on the banks 
of the Gomati are mentioned (VIII. 24.28.30 ; 26.22). The 
Druhus, Anus, Turvasas and Yadus are mentioned together 
(Vm. 10. 5), the Anus, Turvasas and Yadus in (Vllt. 4.1) and the 
Yadus and Turvasas in (VIH. 9.14; 45.27). With them is 
mentioned Abnavahya, their enemy, about whom nothing is known. 
,^5?irindara, son of Pasu of the Yadu tribe is mentioned (Vlil. 6. 46). 
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The Cedis and their king Kasti are praised by the {'sie of the Kanva 
family (VIII. 4. 37f). Kuruyana probably related to the Purus and his 
son Pakstha are mentioned (VUI. 3. 21). Sularva, son of l^ksawith his 
domain on the Parusni is mentioned (VIII. 74). Indrota, son of Atithigva 
different from Divodasa was probably a yajamana of the Kanvas and 
so were Ucathya, Vapu, Fi-tbusrava, a mighty, wealthy king who was 
born out of wedlock (VIII. 46. 24, 32), Citra, a generous king whose 
domain was on the Saraswati (VIII. 18. 18) and Kuranga. who 
performed a yajna for attaining heaven (VIII. 4. 19). The Kanvas 
must have performed yajna for some one or other of their yajamanas 
on the banks of the famous Saryanavata lake which was situated in 
the Arjikiya (Beas) country (the lake is in the outskirts of Kurukestra); 
it is thrice mentioned in the eighth mandala (VIII. 6. 39; 7. 29; 64. 4). 
In (VIII. 7. 23) it is said that the kinglesb Visni and the Maruts 
destroyed mountain-like Vrtta part by part. Probably kingless Vrsni 
(•wnwT! if^) means here Indra but there seems to be no other instance 
of such a description being given to Indra. The Kanvas also speak 
of yajna involving no animal sacrifice.®* References to hostility between 
the Kanvas and the Angiras have been given above. 

The sixth mandala is composed by the rsis of the Bharadvaja 
family. The Bharadvajas belonged to the great and ancient Angira 
family. Besides the usual myths regarding the flight of Agni, exploits 
of the Aswins, rescue of the cows, destruction of Vrtta Dhuni 
Cumuri Namuci, Pipru etc, fight between Indra and Surya a fairly 
large number of tribes and liberal princes are mentioned by the rsis 
of the Bharadvaja family. Of the well-known tribes the Icadus and 
Turvasas and their connection with the sea are several times mentioned 
(VI. 46. 1; 30. 12 etc). In an important rk Bharadvaja r§i prays to 
Indra for the armies of the Trtsos Dmhyus and Purus for defeating 
the enemy (VI. 46. 8). Of the Puni kings Purukutsa is mentioned 


vn, 10. 4 . 
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(VI. 20, 10). Ksatrasri, son Pratardana, was.a very liberal patron of 
the Bharadvajas (VI. 26.8). Other liberal yajamanas were Yrsabha 
who fought a battle lasting ten days (VI. 26. 4), Asvattha (VI. 47. 24), 
Puraya, Suinidha, Peruka, Santa (VI, 63. 9) and Pupanva (VI. 63. 10). 
Nothing is known about their families. There is reference to 
hostilities between a prince named Dotona, a patron, and Dasoni, 
Tutuji, Tugra (whose son Bhujyu is frequently mentioned in connection 
with ihe exploits of the Aswihs) and Iva (VI, 20. 8). Pithina was 
probably a patron (VI. 71. 6). Divodasa and his father Badhraysva 
are mentioned (VI, 61. 1). 

A very powerful family inimical to the Srnjayas was the 
Barasikhas. Beference has been made to them and irreligious 

character attributed to them. The relations between the rsis of the 

• • 

Bharadvaja family and the Srnjayas seem to have been particularly 
intimate. The rsis of the Bharadvaja family give more references to 
the famous Dasa chief Sambara than is done by other rsi clans. He 
is located in Udavraja country and coupled with Varci (VI. 47. 21) 
Divodasa is generally called Atithigva but not Pijavana in this mandala 
is frequently mentioned as his conqueror while his sou Sudasa is ignored. 
The father of Divodasa is also mentioned. It is justifiable to infer 
from these facts that the sixth mandala by ihe Bharadvajas was 
composed earlier than the seventh mandala by the Vasisthas. There 
are also more references to the Panis by the Bharadvajas and some 
of the references are signific.ant. Two significant references are 
VI. 44. 22, and VI. 45. 31f. In the former it is said that Soma born 
together with the friendly Iiidra forcibly hymned the Panis, defeated 
all the arts and weapons of the enemy who stole the cows.®* 
Probably the meaning is that the Panis routed in battle were forced 
to worship Soma and Indra. We may take this reference together 
with the reference to Brbu who probably lived on the high banks of 
the Ganges among the Panis, and gave away a thousand cows to 

•• mf ^ tlfHt ttWiHR I 

Vt 44, 22. 
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SaiDBU BOD of B{i>aBpati wd is highly praised for his wisdom and 

4 

piety. 

The Bharadvajas show a more pronounced clan consciousness and 
a keener spirit of rivalry than the other jai clans. At the same time 
the comparatively shorter sixth book contains more references to 
innumerable unnamed enemies as well as to Dasa and Arya enemies, 
than some of the longer books. Many references have been given 
above. Assistance of India and other gods is invoked in battles with 
enemies among kith and kin and stramgers (VI. 5. 4; 26. 3; 44. 17, etc.); 
againet Arya, Dasyu or Dasa enemies (VI. 18. 3; 22. 1; 25. 2; 33. 3, 
etc); against deva and a-deva, pious and impious enemies (VI. 22. 11; 
60. 6; 61. 3, etc.); against non-otlerers of oblations (VI. 4. 5; 25. 6; 
44. 11; 62. 3; 67. 9, etc.) and against opponents (VI. 16. 4; 29. 6; 
44. 9, 14, 18, etc.). India is prayed to protect the yajamanas in battle, 
to inspire the rsis of the family with the clan which irresistibly freaks 
the enemies (VI. 19. 7). In VI. 26. 2 the rsi (Bharadvaja) says, “ He 
invokes you (Indra) for quelling disturbances, he destroys enemies by 
fisticuffs, when he fights for cows he looks up to you.” There are others 
to Indra in the same strain (see VI. 46. 10. 13). Btbu the Pani chief 
)8 prayed by Samsu rsi. In VI. 24. 8 it is stated that Indra does not 
yield to one who is inspired or engaged by the Dasyus (‘4.^ ^EPT). Tbe 
reference evidently is to rsis serving as priests to the Dasyus and is 
important. The climax of the spirit of rivalry is reached in VI. 52. 1-3, 
where Bjisva, son of Bharadvaja, condemns another ysi, Atiyaja, a 
rival priest, as brahmadvisa, an epithet usually applied to yatudhanas 
and raksasas. 

The fourth mandala was composed by the rsis of Vamadeva’s 
family. Bfis of this family, performed yajnas for Srnjaya, son of 
Devarata belonging to the Bharata tribe (IV. 15. 4) and Kumar Sanaka, 
son of Sahadeva (IV. 15. 8). Trasadasyu the famous Puru chief and 
the Yadus and Turvasas are mentioned by them (IV. 38. 1; 42. 8f and 
30. 7). The rsis of Vamadeva's family must have had cordial relations 
with Trasadasyu. They mention (in a rk attributed to Trasadasyu 
himself) the story of his birth as a result of yajna which is not men¬ 
tioned elsewhere and call ' him semi-divine ( ) Among Arya 
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enemies of Vamadeva’s faifiily two, namely Arna and Citraratha, were 
settled as far east as the Sarayn (IV. 30. 18). They had also other 
enemies (IV. 24. 8). This family was probably opposed to the cult 
of Usas (IV. 30.) while the Vasisthas appear to have been specially 
devoted to it. About Dasyus they say in a significant statement that 
Indra had deprived them of good qualities (IV. 28, 4). 

The r^isof the family of Atri who is a mythical figure in the 
Bgveda and is mentioned often in the exploits of the Aswins, served as 
priests to Tryaruna probably of the Iksvaku family (V. 1. 1; 27. 3), 
Asvamedha, called son of Bharata (V. 27. 4), Ilnancaya, king of the 
Kusama (V. 30. 12f), Purumeths, son of Vidadesva (V. 61. 10), Sasi- 
yasi, queen of Tarandu (V. 61. 6), Eathabithi, who dwelt at the end 
of hills on the banks of the Gomati (V. 61. 17-19), Bidatha, son of Mar- 
tasva (V. 33. 9), Danya, son of Laksmana (V. 33. 9), king Urjabya 
(V. 41. 20), Rjasva, son of Vidathina (V. 29. 11), and others. They 
mention also the Yadus and Turvaaas (V. 31. 8), king Babhru 
(V. 30. 11). Trasadasyu is said to have sprung from the Girissita gotra 
(V. 33. 8). The rsis of the Atri family pray to the older deities, e.g., 
Mitra and Varuna and to Indra to protect their yajamanas (V. 63. 1; 
65. 2). 

The second mandala is by Grtsamada, who originally belonged to 
the Angira clan but was later adopted in the Bhrgu family. Some of 
the myths are mentioned and there are references to yajamanas, 
enemies indifferent to the gods and non-offerers of oblations, but refer¬ 
ences to tribes or princes are rare. 

The Bhrgu family appeam to have lost their position or come to 
have regarded as half-mythical in the Rgveda. If the second mandala 
is left out only a few stray hymns or parts of hymns are attributed to 
Bhrgu and Jamadagni. The Bbrgus and the important share they had 
in the introduction of the Fire cult are mentioned in almost all the 
books. In VI. 15. 2, Vitahabya or Bharadvaja fsi says that the 
Mijigus installed Agni as a friend in the household. Nodha rsi, son 
of Gautauna says that the Bhrgus cherished Agni like a covetable 
tareasuro 6). Production of fire by friction by the Bh|gus is 

referred In in I. 137. There is refetenoe to the flight of Agni and 
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discovery of Agni under water by the Bhrgus (X. 46. 2). They added 
lustre to Agni by their hymns (X. 122. 5). Performance of yajna by 
Bhrgu is referred to in *71. 4. Usana descendant of Bbrgu is fre¬ 
quently mentioned (see I. 51. 10). Cabyana, another rsi of the Bbrgu 
family, is often mentioned in connection with ttie exploits of the 
Aswins. In I. 121. 12, it is stated that Usana, son of Eavi, gave the 
vajra to Indra. There is reference to a myth regarding protection 
given to Usana by Indra (I. 130. 9; VI. 20. 11; X. 99. 9). Usana 
helped Indra in the rescue of cows (I. 83. 6). The Bhrgus are coupled 
with the Kanvas as together worshipping Indra (VIII. 3. 16). 
Syabasva isi of the Atri family says that the Aswins with 33 gods, 
the Maruts and the Bhrgus drink Soma together (VIII. 35. 3). In 
X. 14. 6, Bhrgu is mentioned together with Atharva and Angira as 
Pitrs and entitled to have offerings of Soma. The Bhrgus are said to 
have learned sacrificial rites from Atharva rsi who performed the first 
yajna (X. 92. 10). The Bhrgus are said to have destroyed a person 
named Makha who was evidently an obstructor of sacrifice (IX. 101. 13). 
The yajamanas of the Bhrgu family are mentioned in I. 143. 4. The 
Bhrgus arecjupled with the YatistVIII. 6.8. 

It has been stated above that the Bhrgus were associated with the 
Druhyus, Anus and other enemies of Sudasa in the story of the battle 
of ten kings. 

The Atharvan family had also come to be regarded as mythical 
in the jp,gveda. Besides Atharvan himself only two other members of 
the family are mentioned, e.g., Dadhici and Brhaddeva (X. 121. 9). 
Dadhici too was regarded as mythical. The Atharvan family was 
partly responsible for the introduction of the Fire cult (see VI. 15. 17; 
16. 13; 14. 14, etc.). Atharva rsi performed the first yajna (X. 92. 10). 
He discovered the track of the stolen cows by performing yajna 
(I. 183. 6). Destruction of Vrtta with the bones of Dadhici by Indra, 
discovery of his horse head in the Saryanavata lake, teaching of Madhu- 
^dya by him to the Aswins, etc., are several times mentioned (see 
I- 84. 13, 14; 116. 12; 117. 23, etc.). In I. 139. 9, Paruccepa, des¬ 
cendant of Divodasa, refers to Dadhici, Angira, Kanva, Atri and Miuau 
as ancient fids and says that they knew his ancestors. Atharvan ‘ 
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once incurred the displeasure of Indra for some reason (X. 48. 2). 

From the above account we come to know that the i^gvedic worlp 
was dominated on the one hand by the rsi clans like the Angiras, Kanvas, 
Vasisthas, Bharadvajas, Viswamitras, etc., and on the other by their 
yajamanas and enemies. We have seen what the rsis say generally 
about others; we may see what they say about themselves. 


How THE Describe Themselves 

Sakha, Stotara, Devaputra, ^Isi, Vipra, Brahmana, Brahmakrit. 

They arc servants of the gods. Virupa rsi of the Angira family 
says “ We are servants of the gods” (:*n ^ ftw ©to 

VIII. 75. 8 ). They are friends of the gods. In I. 4. 4, Indra is prayed 
to confer the best wealth on his friends vnar^). In I. 101. 6 , 

the tsis invite Indra to become their friends along with the Maruts. 
In I. 6 . 1, Indra is called a friend.(aEnv In X. 61. 18, 

Nabhanedista rsi says, “ O Indra, I am your friend Nabhanedista 

). In I. 53. 2, Sabyarsiof the Angira 
family says, “ I sing lauds to Indra who is a friend among friends ” 
(«llf ). Trisoka rsi of the Kanva family says, 

“ 0 men, what friend but Indra can ask his friend before himself 
being asked, whom shall 1 destroy.” (^3 jprt 

VTII. 45. 37). In X. 87. 21, Payu rsi says ”0 Agni, 
I am your friend ( t HHHHIgf i , etc.). In VIII. 92. 33, it is said 
that his friends (theisis) serve him ( WEIT-i ). In VIII. 46. 12, 

it is said that Indra is the friend of the rsis, (*WCsap WROTW etc.), 
In IV. 32. 6 , the rsi says, ” Indra we are your friends ” ( 
imw f*E' i ft f pEfi). They claim the gods as their own {X. 61. 19). 
Sukaksa { si calls Indra “ my Indra ” ( etc. 

VIII. 93. 15). The same rsi says in VIII. 92. 32, ” O Indra, with 
your help we shall check our enemies. We are yours and you are 
ours ” ^ W* etc., ). They call 

themselves sons of the gods and they call themselves rsis. Nabhane- 
Utavsi says, ” I am Nabhanedista come to this place. I am making 
a noble speech. 0 psis and sons of the gods, listen to me” (wf 
mfii ^ etc., X, 4). They 
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identify;?: themselves with Indra and call themselves vipra. Kali lai, 

4 

son of Pragatha, says, " 0 Indm, we are yoiyrs. We have become 
devotees to you ffjfjf (i^m «iR etc., Vlll. 66. 13). 

They call ludra the eldest and themselves the youngest (![*]( 

etc,, VII. 32. 24). In V. 32. 12, it is said, “ 0 Tndra, 
I have heard that you arouse (religious feeling) in ages and bestow 
riches on your devotees. What do your friends devoted to you re¬ 
ceive” ? ft « n ^ g« n ^ 

ftf ^ ’croftflt H Brahmano * is used here 

as an adjective of sakhayo and means friends offering hymns. Indra 
is called a rsi (VIII. 6. 4; 17. 7), united with rsis (VIII. 2. 28). He 

is the guardians of his friends the singers (IV, 31.3, s t ifi yi; tndarmftmr 
arRtnnf etc). ,.,I£]hey call them selves singers of lauds or hymn^ 
(sTWRIT^ VI. 45. 27). 

While the rsis maintain their prayerful attitude they do not rO- 
frain from boasting of their power over the gods. They are mediators 
between the gods and their yajamanas and they always speak in the 
first person. It is an important point that should be noted that in 
many cases the isis invoke the aid of the gods against their enemies 
and want favour for themselves and their clients. The prayers for 
riches, so frequent in the text, are almost all made themselves. This 
is also the case when aid is invoked against Arya enemies as distin¬ 
guished from Dasa or Dasyu enemies. In VI. 25. 1, 2, it is stated 
that Indra helps them (us) in their battles. When they are about 
to attack the enemy by virtue of their hymns Indra protects their men 
and destroys their enemies. It should be noted that the first person 
is used here. In the nextrk it is said, ” Indra, whether it be kinsmen 
or strangers that have assailed us ”—. In rk 7 it is said, ” Indra, 
protect your worshippers when they tremble with fear. . . Save those 

* Manu has not been tnentioned among the clans. Parucoepa refers to him aft 
an ancient jr^i along with Angira, Eanva, Atri. and Badhici but it appears from refermices 
that he ^'as regarded more as a mythical ancestor of mankind than a jr^i. See for Mann’s 
offspring I.ffO.S; 68.4; 96.3; VI.B.S; 18.2., etc. Mann’s yajna 1.76.6; 11.32.6; 
V.16.4., etc. He is said to have installed Agni in T.86.9. 

Brahmanfth br^hmanah bud brahmS in the sense of priest occur in many places 
(T.10.1; 16.6; ¥11.103,1, 8, 9, 10; Vin.84..S., etc.1. They call themselves vipra (x.3.6t 
Vlil.67.10; 11.6; 61.9; 1II.33.&, 12; 1.62.4,, etc.). In ¥111.61.9, vipra is distinguished 
fr<na a>vipra. The seven vipras, rtvikas and ho’aras arc mentioned in several places 
(¥m.60.16; 114.1; X.107.4., ete.).' 
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that are our leadeia and those worshippers that place us before them 
In VIII. 80. 6, it is^ayed, “ O Indra, aiake us always victorious in 
battles,” In IV. 16. 18,19, 'Vainadeva rsi prays, ” O Indra, befriend 
UB in battles, . . We desire you (your assistance) in all our battles.” In 
IV. 32. 3, it is said that Indra uniting with his friends overwhelms 
powerful enemies. In VI. 35. 2, it is asked of Indra, “ When will you 
win battles for us?” In VI. 44, 9, Indra is prayed to defeat the count¬ 
less enemies of his devotees. In X. 83. 6, it is said, ” 0 Manyu armed 
with vajra, if you are pleased to regard us as your own we may destroy 
the Dasyus.” In VIII. 55. 6, Indra is called a wolf to the Dasyus. 
In VIII. 51. 2, the rsi is said to be like a wolf to the Dasyus 

). In VI. 33. 5, it is prayed, “ 0 Indra, be 
on our side now and at other times.” In the previo^fti-k Suncdiotra 
rsi prays to Indra to be the protector and friend of the rsis. There 
are many references to co-operation between the gods and the rsis in 
the destruction of enemies. In VI, 33. 2, Indra is said to have des¬ 
troyed the Panis together with the Angiras. Sasa rsi prays, ” 0 Indra, 
kill our enemies, weaken our enemies desirous of fighting. Hurl those 
that injure us into filthy darkness.” 

Ancient Rsis 

There are many references in the text to ancient rsis, ancient 
singers, old friendship of the gods, etc. Indra is called an old bene¬ 
factor of Usana, son of Kavi (VI. 20. 11). In VI. 21, 6, Bharadvaja 
rsi prays, “0 Indra of many achievements, ancient rsis became your 
friends by engaging themselves in the performance of sacrifices such as 
are performed in recent times. belonging to the middle and 

recent times 3H jqjRRI) have also become your friends. 0 God 

worsliipped by many, listen to the hymn of the modem (rsi).” In the 
8 tb fk it is prayed, ” 0 Indra, preserver of singers, you listen without 
delay to the hymns of the present singer, for in ancient times you 

YI. 36. 7. 
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always responded to invocations in sacrifices like a friend of the 
fathers.” In VI. 22.2, there is reference to ” our ancient 
fathers, seven vipras*'^ ianfiil). In the 4th rk 

it is said, ” 0 Indra, if your ancient hymnists attained happiness ” 
be pleased to bestow on us the same happiness ” ■, 

3?T In the 7th rkit is said, “ O Indraj| 

I am spreading your ancient and great glory by means of new 
hymn like ancient rsis” (ef tfi fipn stwwW tirftE BW* aMawRrf I 
In VIII. 66. 5, it is said, ” 0 Indra, hymiaed by many, we have at 
once offered you what you desired from hymnists as in ancient times, 
be it sacrifices, ukthas or words.” 

The above references show that the j^gvedio rsis had already 
formed a class by themselves, a class with a long tradition, faithfully 
followed by new generations as they arose. Their descriptions of 
themselves show that they were fully class conscious. The use of the 
first person in their invocations for aid in battles and favours show 
that they were fully conscious of the important and advantageous posi¬ 
tion they occupied in society as mediators between the gods and men. We 
may see what they say about their hymns, yajSagand vratas, etc. 

The ?.sis and thbie Hymns 


Hymns are a powerful means of persuasion in the hands of the 
{-sis The gods cannot do without hymns. They come down noisily 
for receiving hymns (X. 31. 5). Hymns nourish them and strengthen 
them. The singers have given all forms of strength to Indra by their 
hymns (VI. 20. 2). Indra’s strength is increased by hymns (VI. 24. 
7; 45. 29). His power has increased as a result of hymns offered by 
a thousand rgis (VUI. 3. 4). Hymns give power to the weapons of 
Indra (X. 120. 6). The r^is win the friendship of Indra by means of 
hymns (VI. 29. 1), they secure their desire by means of 

hymns (VI. 24. 6). Indra is a patron of hymnists and he is a god 

fi 5 
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worthy of being invoked by hymns ( VI. 45. 19). The 

|:§i8 have bestowed all strength on Indra by means of hymns (VI. 20. 2). 
The {'^ie attain objects desired by them through hymns and obla¬ 
tions (V. 24. 6). In I. 5. 8, it is said, “ 0 Indra, stomas have 
increased you, ukthas have increased you, may our hymns increase 
you” trenEdli eit ^ ^il) 

The words slokam, stutih and prasasti are also used in the sense hymn 
(VII. 83. 10; VI. 21. 4; VII. 6. 1, etc.). In VII. 6. 2, the word is 
used in the same sense. The rsis call themselves stotarah,, stotpmh. 

A word often used in the sense of hymn is brahma. For the 
singers of hymns we have flninai:» mpm etc. There are also other 
uses of the word. In 1.10. 1, we have . The 

hymnist raises up Satakrata just as dancers hold up a piece of bamboo. 
In I. 33. 9, it is said mirfwcri# Sayana’s interpretation is that 

by mantras Indra expelled Dasyus and sent them to an inferior abode. 
In I. 62. 13, mp means hymns. We have in I. 62. 13, mmf: with 
reference to Indra. Sayana explains qpiiiT ^lld| HiniR snwnndijF. 

The meaning probably is Indra who is attainable by hymns. In 
I. 101. 8, probably it means makers of hymns. Sayana would explain 
it as PUPT ■ In II. 1. 2, Brahma is one of the rtvikas. In 

the next rk Agni is called Brahma and Brahmanaspati. In VI. 23. 1, 

6 and 5 we have brahmani and brahma in the sense hymn (see also 
X. 52. 3; 61. 7; 65. 11, 14; 107. 6; 114. 8, etc.). In VI. 21. 8, we 
have HpuK^t meaning iiew' makers of hymns. In VI. 45. 4 and 

19, we have Hpa i iy in the same sense as in I. 101. 5. In Vll. 23. 1, 

3 and 28. 1, brahma and bruhindni occur in the sense of hymns. 
In Vll. 29. 2, we have wp gf q* , etc. Indra is called 

who is fed or propitiated with hymns. In the well-known satirical 
hymn Vll. 103, we have pfprm wiiWl 

observing vrata and saying hymns throughout the year; wnB^IKl: 

(saying hymns), etc. In VIII. 66. 11, we have in 

the sense of makers or singers of hymns. In X. 50. 6, we have 
^ ifilffVt I occurs in 1. 83. 2, m the same sense as 

occrn^ again in VIII. 69. 9. In X. 50. 6, we have PiNri 
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I In X. 62. 4, occurs I The Angiras are desired 

to attain subrahmanya which is interpreted by Sayana as HIiIM: 

is the epithet given to Indra in VI. 22. 7. In II. 12. 11, it 
18 stated that he whom hymns increase is Indra. 


The Ilsis and their Yajna 

The yajha is of primary importance in the ^gvedic religion and 
deities, subject to the power of yajSa and nourished by oblations offered 
at yajna are only of secondary importance. In X. 62. 4, 5, it is said 
that the Angiras are the offspring of Agni. They have placed the sun 
in the heaven by the power of their yajna, they . ve extended the 
universe which is mother of all. In I. 133. 1, the lai ays, “ I make 
the sky and the earth holy by means of yajiia. By yajSa I burn up 
rebellious lands which repudiate Indra.” In X. 61. 21, the rsi sayss 
proudly, “ I am the son of the performer of Asvamedha. 0 Indra, my 
hymns increase you.” It is stated that the hymnists were first created 
out of yajfia (X. 61. 19). In VII. 32. 26 the rsi says, " We are the 
products of yajSa.” Indra is called, the son of yajfia (VIH. 69. 4), 
the product of yajfia (VTI. 20. 6) and lord of yajfia (TV. 30. 17). He 
is said to have performed a hundred yajfias (V. 38. 5). In TV, 31. 6, 
it is said that Indra comes to places given to performing yajfias as his 
own. Agni is similarly called the lord of yajfia (11. 26. 2). Yajfia is 
personified (VII. 2. 6), it is compared with the cow, the most 
worshipful animal in the eyes of the Vedic rsis (X. 61. 10). Almost 
everything connected with the yajfia, the altar, the sacred kuso, the 
sticks used for producing fire, stone slabs for crushing Soma and 
sacrificial fee are personified and deified. All these and references to 
seven vipras or rtvikas, yajfias lasting ten months and nine months 
(I. 62. 4) etc. testify to the' important place yajfia bad come to occupy 
amd the development that bad taken place in sacrificial ritualism during 
thel^gvedic period. As it has been pointed out it was the perfonnance 
of yajna that distinguished the Aryas from the Pasyns. 
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The and tbsib V^tas 

The vrata occupies a very important pla^ in the 9gvedic religion* 
According to Keith the term vrata “ denotes often the command or law* 
of deity. . . A development gives the sense of the rule of life or of 
the ritual conduct which men observe, originally as commanded ” 
(Beiigion, etc., vol. 31, p. 249). Many thousands of vratas are 
mentioned in I. 62. 10. Varopa Is called dhrtavata (I. 26. 8 ,10). 
Dhruva vratas observed by the gods unite in Agni (I. 36. 6 ). 
yNeiKI, (hymnists who are observers of good vratas) are not 

overcome by senility (I. 125. 7). Usas removes obtacles to 
(I. 124. 2). Varuna and Burya follow the vrata of Indra, rivers flow 
in obedience to it (I. 101. 3). The vrata of Mitra and Varuna are referred 
to in I. 136. 5. The secret ^ ^) vrata of Trita is mentioned in 
I. 163. 3. The secret vratas (5115 ) of the gods are mentioned in 

X. 114. 2. Agni is dbrtavrata (II. 1. 4). Water cannot harm the 
vrata of Indra and Brahmanaspati (II. 24. 12). Following Paryanaya’s 
vrata the earth bends down, the hoofed beings are increased and plants 
assume various forms ( V. 83. 5). Non-violent vrata of 

Aditi is referred to in VII. 66 . 6 . Brahmans observing vrata through¬ 
out the year are mentioned in VII. 103. 1. The vrata of the Iksvaku 
kin g is mentioned in X. 60. 4. Vastospati is called vratapa, observer 
or preserver of vratas (X. 61. 7). Surya is called ratupa in X. 83. 6 . 
irya vratas are mentioned in X. 65. 11. Agni is an observer of sacred 
vrata (f gfinw X. 118. 11). Vasistha says, “ I shall sing of Agni’s 
old and noble vratas” ( iraift 6 . 2 ). 

The above references testify to the importance of vrata in the 
eyes of the rsis. In I. 51. 8 ,9, it is clearly stated that the 
observance of vrata and performance of yaj&a distinguish the Arya 
from the Dasyu. 


The Bsis and theib Traiebs 
• • 

The attain their objects through hymns and oblations. 
These dbjecte wre generally the friendship of the gods, their assistance 
against ^iwmies and their favour in the shape of worldly blessings. 
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The j’gis pray for ridies, fertile fields with crops and sons oc^able of 
destroying enemies (YI. 20. 1); for protection against the attacik of 
enemies and. enjoyment of worldly blessings for a hundred years 
(VI. 24. 10); for water, crops, non-poisonous trees, cows, horses And 
men (VI. 39. 5); for cows, horses, servants and food (X. 68. 12); for 
immunity from poverty, hunger and slanders; for large homesteads 
(X. 7. 8); houses with servants (VI. 25. 6), etc. One of the commonest 
prayers is for share of the riches robbed from enemies and illiberal 
persons. A few prayers strike a higher note. “ O Agni, do not make 
us submit to the strong, violent men, to men who speak ill ” 
(VIII. 60. 8). In VIII. 40. 6, the isi prays that he may not suffer 
loss of character. In VIII. 68. 14, he prays for the welfare of men, 
of the cow, good roads for chariots to pass on smoothly, etc. In 
VI. 35. 1 the rsi frankly states why he sings hymns and offers 
oblations : “ O Indra, when will our hymns reach you carried in a 
chariot as it were? When will you bestow on me, your worshipper, 
the means of sustenance for a thousand generations? When will you 
reward our hymns with riches and when will you make sacrificial 
performances productive of good? ” 


The Rbts and theie Yajamanas 
References have been given above to the destruction of prominent 
Dasa and Dasyu chiefs for certain rsis and for princes, their yajamanas 
and to instances where they speak in connection with battles in the first 
person, e.g., “ our battle,” “ winning the battle for us,” ” our 
enemy ” etc. It is clear that when they speak of “ us ” and “ our ” 
they mean themselves and their yajamanas. Thus we find Bharadvaja 
rsi praying in VI. 24. 10; “0 Indra, unite with the yajamana for 
protecting him in battle, protect him from near and distant enemies, 
protect him from enemies at home or in the forest so that with our 
sons and grandsons we may enjoy happiness for a hundred years. 
Again, in VI. 25. 6 : “ Those whose priests (rfvikas) praise Indra at 
the sacrifice win battles.” ” 0 yajamanas, your rtvikas being 
solicitous of favours are serving Indra by singing hymns for winning 
M~18Q4P-X 
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hiB fden4ship/’** The ('tvikas apfuroach the gods Binging landi to Indrs 
and offering oblations (f*lf m mwwt i ftwt t VI. 29. 4). 

Agni is called the protector of all yajamanae (I. 127. 8). Satpai is 
the epithet given to yajamanas liberal to and protectors of rtvikas 
(1.1^. 1). In Vin. 92.29, it is stated that all yajamanas are 
custodians of Indra's riches, Bharadvaja rsi prays that his yajamana 
king Esatra^Sri, son of Fratordana, may defeat his enemies and obtain 
wealth (VI. 26. 8). The rsis. are eloquent in their praise of generous 
yajamanas, and a fairly long list of yajamanas thus praised may be 
given. 

There are references in the text showing that rsi clans like the 
Vasisthas, Kusikas, Angiras, Bhrgos, etc., who took active part in the 
battles of their clients. The hymns of the Vasisthas roused Indra 
to protect Sudasa in the battle of ten kings (VII. 33. 3). It is stated in 
X. 150. 5, that Agni protected in battle Bharadvaja Gabhisthira, Vasva 
and Trasadasyu. Clearly Trasadasyu was the yajamana of the rsis 
named. It is stated several times in the text that Indra destroyed the 
Fanis in collaboration with the Angiras (VI. 20. 4; 33. 3, etc.). 

VI, 29.1. 


(To be continued) 



Round the World 


Raolaligm 

Dr. Malan and bis colleagues are having their^own way in Souiih 
Africa. The dark principles of apartheid are being applied gradually but 
inexorably m that Dominion. In some of the Universities mixed eduoa* 
tion stall prevails. Boys of white and black origin still happen to have 
relations of comradeship and fellowship in these institutions. What 
is morei it has been found that white students have voted in favour of 
their black comrades being returned to the councils of students’ organi* 
sations. This has given umbrage to Dr. Malan. He thinks this is a 
serious threat to his policy of apartheid. One of his colleagues has gone 
out of his way not only to suggest that mixed education should be 
slopped and separate arrangements for study for black students should be 
made but also to assert that university education was wholly unsuitable 
for black boys and girls. He is of the view that by this education black 
boys became politically discontented and socially misfits. During days 
of British rule we also heard of such assertions in respect of Indian boys 
from time to time. They are the slogans of reactionary imperiaHsts 
whose only object is to keep down other people. 

There was a time when white men questioned the fact that non* 
white people had any soul. They regarded the latter not only as inferior 
but really as hewers of wood and drawers of water for their own comfort. 
But since the operation of liberal principles in the latter half of the 19th 
century white superiority had been on the defensive. The tone became 
increasingly apologetic on the part of the whites in respect of their rela- 
tions with peoples of other races. The treatment accorded to black and 
brown peoples continued no doubt to be bad. But gloating over this 
gradually disappeared except in studiedly jingo circles. In the United 
States the American liberals became really sorry that better race rela* 
tions could not be more rapidly developed in the country and every effort 
was made by them to induce Government and people to behave better 
in this regard. In other countries also efforts were made both consciously 
and unoongciously for improving relations between white and non>white 
races. Protests were invariably, made if in any instance offence was 
given to any person on the ground of race. The example of the Soviet 
Union worked wonders in this respect. 

But in early thirties a new doctrine was preached by the Nazis in 
Germany. The Germans were, according to their philosophy, the master 
raoe.^ Qthw peoples ware to cozoe und^ their donunation. The peoples 
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who were not white were particularly to be treated as having no rights. 
This was one of the central doctrines of the Nazi philosophy. Its 
tentacles, however, could not immediately spread very far. Nazism 
was otherwise so hateful to white peoples in other countries that this 
theory of inferiority of non-white races, though very tasteful in other 
contexts, could imt be wholly mouthed by them. Only one country 
received fresh inspiration from the Nazis in respect of racialism. That 
was South Africa. With the fall of Hitler in 1945 his racial theory 
in respect of the Germans being the master race went under. So far, 
however, as the treatment to be accorded to non-white peoples was 
concerned, the doctrine did not die. It remained only exorcised. Now 
in South Africa it has given fresh strength and momentum to the spirit 
of racialism which existed there already. It is now being preached ixatn 
house tops that the whites are the privileged and chosen people of God 
and others are there to serve them and do their bidding. 

^bat a large majority of the South African white population has 
become a convert to this principle of brazen-faced white superiority is 
dangerous enough. It has, however, been made more so by the reaction of 
oiher white peoples to this adoption of apartheid as Government policy 
by the South African Dominion. The Government of Britain has given 
active support to South Africa in the United Nations. From similar 
other sources also Dr. Malan has directly or indirectly received encourage¬ 
ment. It seems the spirit of white superiority which was on the defen¬ 
sive lor many years has again become aggressive. It is time that 
the non-whites should see danger on the horizon sod combine against 
this new menace of the colour bar. On the platform of the United 
Nations they cannot do anything effective. Whatever was possible has 
been done through this body. But its constitution ■ and organisation are 
such as to make it out of the question for any effective action being 
taken by this body against resurgent racialism. Other avenues must 
be explored, and that without delay. New colonialism as illustrated 
in the recent happenings in Iran and Morocco and new racialism as 
manifest in South Africa are dangers not be lightly taken by non¬ 
white peoples. 

United Nations and United States 

'* The United Nations is an entity separate and distinct fifom its 
Member States. It has its own policy-framing organs .... It has its own 
judicial organization in the International Court of Justice. It has its ovm 
administrative organization in the Secretariat of which the Seoteiary- 
•Qeneral is the head .... The United Nations therefore exists not to carry 
out midruotioBs of any individual Member State but to ea»y into 
wffect Uie joint policies of Member States formulated m'a eoibtitutioaal 
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mamter through the above<meiitioned policy^forming orgaue. It is equally 
clear that the United Nations is in no sense a super State. It has 
no soyereignty and can claim no allegiance from its own officers or 
employees." 

The position of the United Nations as described above by the Com* 
mittee of Jurists to which the Secretary-General turned for advice on 
certain piquant questions is a very difficult one. Without being a super 
State, it is an international body which has to frame policies irrespective 
of the wishes of individual State Members and carry them out irrespective 
of the same wishes. In view of this if the administrative officers employed 
in its Secretariat for providing assistance both in the formulation of policy 
and in the execution of the same cannot act irrespective of the wishes 
of the Government of their country, the United Nations cannot certainly 
fulfil its objectives ai.d carry out its mission. After the establishment 
of the League of Nations the question arose whether the members of its 
Secretariat would regard themselves, really as international civil servants 
or as agents of this or that Member State. Early in its career it was 
impressed upon these employees that they were to regard themselves as 
international civil servants to carry out international policy as formulated 
by the League. It is of course true that the outlook of many members 
of the Secretariat at Geneva did not become wholly international. A 
large number thought more in terms of the interests of their own countries 
than of the League as an international body with ideals of its own. But 
there was one feature about the League of Nations. It was located in a 
country which did not very much count in international affairs. Nor 
were officers except in lower ranks recruited in any large number from 
the Swiss population. 

In this regard the United Nations has started with a far greater hand!* 
cap. It is located in the U.S.A. which has greater stake in international 
affairs than most other countries. It has far greater interest in having 
certain things done by the United Nations in a particular way than the 
Swiss Government had in the case of the League of Nations. What is 
more, the U.S.A, contributes more than thirty-five per cent of the 
income of the United Nations. It has also supplied officers of the Secre¬ 
tariat in more or less the same proportion. About 2,000 United States 
nationals ore on the staff of the United Nations. Nearly 350 of them work 
in a highly responsible capacity. Now if these officers have to think in 
terms of the interests of their own country first and only secondarily in 
terms of the interests of the institution in which they are employed, the 
United Nations becomes to that extent an annexe of the United States 
and ceases to function as an international institution with pprposes and 
objectives of its own. We have referred already to the Committee of 
Jiaists to which the Secretary-General referred certain important quea* 
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ti(nas. This Ck>aamittee has given ont i^e opinion t^at the qffioers of the 
United Nations Secretariat owe allegiance to i^eir own country and are 
in the discipline of the Government of that country. If they are convicted 
of the offence of disloyalty to that country, they cannot be retained in 
the service of the United Nations. The implications of this reoomnien* 
dation are clear. The United States nationals employed m the United 
Nations must conform first and foremost to the policy of the United States 
and . only subject to this condition carry out policies formulated by the 
different policy-framing bodies of the United Nations. This is not the 
way that an international civil service can be developed. But without the 
creation of such a service working independently of the wishes of the 
Member States, there is no future for an international institution like the 
United Nations. 

The Futiue of the Consemtlve Government in Britain 

At the time of writing this paragraph Sir Winston Churchill is back 
at his post as Prime Minister. But speculation is still rife as to his future 
with which the future of the Conservative Government is also largely 
bound up. Churchill is now 79. It is true that British history provides 
examples of Prime Ministers continuing in office at a still higher age. 
Gladstone who was born in 1809 remained Prime Minister up to 1894 when 
he was 86 years of age. Even at last when the opposition to his conti¬ 
nuance as the Queen's Prime Minister because of his great age became- 
irresistible and candid friends made diplomatic suggestions to him for 
retirement, they came as a surprise to him. When finally he took the 
decision of retiring from the Government, he did not dare to break the 
news to his wife who was actually shocked when at last it was conveyed 
to her. This would indicate that great men have also peculiar weaknesses 
as to public offices. 

Prince Bismarck was 75 when Kaiser W^illiam II dropped the pilot 
and threw the Iron Chancellor into the wilderness. It would be expected 
that at that age most people would like to retire from the seat of authority 
and power and live the rest of the allotted span of life in rest and peace. 
Bismarck, however, was not only angry at the order of his retirement but 
really disioonsolate. Coming nearer home we find Surendranatb Banerjea 
contesting for the second time election to the reformed Legislative Council 
of Bengal when he had completed 75 years of age. He was still looking 
forward to another lease of ministerial power and authority, When, 
however, his candidature was rejected by the voters of his oonstituenoyi 
his disappointment was great and his auger intense. A fighter all his life, 
he could not be reconciled to this defeat. In fact from this inoment 
onward he began to sink. These being the ways of men in all counfades 

jail ages it is no surprise that at the age of 79 Sir Winston dhurdnil 
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also will remain clinging to office. Surendraaath Banerjea had wanted to 
die in huness. But this privilege waa denied to him. Sir Winaton, 
however^ may be better fated in this regard. But we are not exactly sure 
whether hie oolleaguea in the Conaervative Party will allow him to have 
hie ideal oonaummated. 

Sir Winston has been a valiant fighter all his life, though not always 
for good causes. In his teens he joined the army and came out to India. 
The impressions which he formed of the rdle of the British nation in this 
country have stuck to him ever since. For him there has been no change 
in the Indian scene. Until independence and even after that, his attitude 
towards an Indian has always been that of a British subaltern towards 
his Indian orderly. Later he gave up a career in the army to become a 
newspaper reporter in which capacity he was mixed up in the South 
African war. On return to his country he began his political career as a 
Conservative. But Carlton Club did not at the time agree with his tem¬ 
perament and he walked over to the Liberal camp to which he became an 
acquisition. When towards the close of 1905 the Liberal Government was 
formed he was included in the Ministry but not in the Cabinet. In the 
course of two years however he entered .the sanctum sanctorum. 

After the first World War when the future of the Liberal party became 
increasingly doubtful for more than one reason, Churchill slowly walked 
back to the Conservative party and in the second Cabinet of Baldwin he 
was included as Chancellor of the Exchequer. He, however, -could not 
make himself persona grata with his chief. Their ways were different and 
in fact they belonged to different worlds. A grandson of the Duke of 
Marlborough, he had not much in common with a statesman who had 
imbibed the ideas only of the British middle class. After 1929 he was 
ploughing in consequence for more than a decade a lonely furrow. He 
gave fight to the Government when occasions arose and such occasionti 
actually were many in the middle thirties. The Government of India 
Bill which became an Act in 1936 and the policy of the British Govern¬ 
ment towards Hitler were the main themes on which he maintained an 
attitude of uncompromising opposition to the Government. ■ So far as 
India was concerned, he was fighting for a lost cause. This was proved 
later by the barrenness of his policy which he pursued towards this country 
during the war years. But in respect of the foreign policy of the British 
Government he was proved right in 1939 when the hordes of Hitler were 
hurled against Poland, and Britain had to declare war against Germany. 

Churchill spent most of his days in fighting the Germans from 1940-45. 
He provided the leadership which otherwise would have been lacking. 
But after the conclusion of the war the British nation was convinced that 
his oontinusnoe in power would be more a liability than an asset to the 
oounlary. Within » few short months he was actually dismissed from 
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power by the steady voioe of the British eleetorate. Six years laleTi 
however, the same electorate called him back te the helm of the State by 
a narrow margin of votes. From this it is not to be oonoluded that even 
the majority of the British electorate regarded him as iodispensihle. It 
is not unlikely that even without him the Conservative party would have 
returned to power. It was only an instance of the natural swinging 
of the political pendulum. It is, therefore, unlikely that after the passing 
two years Rjrce then the British pe.-iple xvt|l regard the contfiiijfjjice 
of ChurchiU as Prime Minister as necessary in the interests of national 
welfare. If he retires or if he is made to retire, the leadership of the 
Conservative party will be transferred to a person whose career may be 
less picturesque and whose manners may be less grand but who will 
nonetheless provide steady guidance to the Government of the country. 



^cDictos and Notices of ^oo6s 

Hlitoiy of Westem Philosophy (Pasoattya Darsaner Ifcihas).—By T. 0. 
Roy, 3 Volumes, (Bengali). Pages 312; 604 ; 414. Metropolitan, (Ist 
Vol.) and Gurudas (2nd & 8rd Vols.) Pricft; 8/-; 10/-; 10/-. Calcutta, 
1952 and 1953. 

Mr. Tarak Chandra Roy has recently completed his monumental work 
on the history of Western Philosophy. In 1200 pages of serious and 
painstaking exposition, he has retraced the development of Western philo¬ 
sophical thought from the hoary days of Thales and Pythagoras to the 
contemporary systems of Russell and Sartre, Bergson and Marcel. No 
such work, covering the whole extent of Western Philosophy, existed so 
far in Bengali; the author has done pioneering work and all Bengali 
readers will be grateful to him for his vast labour of compilation and 
translation. This task of rendering into Bengali hundreds of technical 
philosophical terms and the effort which it implies of correlating the various 
schools of European thought with our own Indian philosophical traditions 
is an immensely difficult undertaking; this first and, on the whole- success' 
ful attempt will greatly facilitate the work of future Bengali writers and 
students of European philosophy. 

In the preface to the first volume, the author says that, while com¬ 
piling this Bengali History of Western Philosophy, he especially thought 
of all the Sanskrit scholars and other Indian students who are not familiar 
with the English language; he wanted to place at their disposal a Bengali 
introduction to the philosophical thought of the West. I do not think 
that one not familiar with English and with Western Philosophy will 
profit much by this work, however exact and correct the exposition and 
translation may be; I personally think that it wili prove much more 
useful to those already well versed in the philosophy of the West. There 
are many in Bengal’s academic circles who, from English and other 
European sources, have acquired a serious knowledge of Westem Philo¬ 
sophy but who are still unable to transpose and translate their Western 
thoughts into appropriate Bengali concepts and words. The first Bengali 
translations of the Bible were not easily intelligible to people unfamiliar 
with English; yet they were necessary even for those who could read the 
Sacred Book in the classical English version or in the Hebrew and Greek 
originals. As long as this work of translation is not attempted, our various 
thoughts and * cultures ’ remain unrelated, disconnected; there remains 
0 certain lack of integration and vital assimilation. Many a Bengali 
^ter would be altogether unable to write, with precision and accuracy, 
about Western Philosophy: the vocabulary has still to be created or 
11- isaip-x 
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ditooTered. It is for tlus effort at discovering and creating a new B^ali 
philosophical vocabulary for the discussion, in Bengali, of Western phiio* 
•ophical problems that we are particularly grateful to Mr. T. G. Boy. 
The other work, that of fully correlating Indian and W^estern philosophies 
and of presenting European thought in such a way as will enable orthodox 
Hindu scholars to realize both the deep affinities and the profound differ¬ 
ences that exist between Western and Eastern philosophies, is a much 
more difficult work. Many m the past have attempted this comparative 
study and assimilation work; Mr. T. C. Boy is probably the first, in the 
Bengali language, to have covered the whole range of the history of 
Western Philosophy. A first work of exposition and translation is bound 
to simplify some of the problems involved, to emphasise similarities, to 
blur essential differences; in the field of comparative philosophy as in 
that of the comparative study of religions, the first stage is necessarily one 
in which apparent similarities are somewhat over-emphasised. The present 
work is not altogether free from these unavoidable defects but it remains 
true that it has opened the way and that it deserves the praises and grat • 
tude of all Bengali students of philosophy. 

In the first volume of this ‘ History ' the detailed analysis of the 
various Greek systems and the several appendices dealing with the possible 
influence of Indian thought upon Greek philosophy and the similarities 
between Plato and Yajnavalkya. are well documented. I think however 
that the Platonic ideas and Yajnavalkya’s aamanyas are not as similar as 
the author unders'ands them to be; nor do they occupy the same organic 
place in their respective systems. Not i.li Aristotelians would agree with 
the author's interpretation of the two fundamental concepts of matter 
and form. 

The second part of the first volume (some 80 pages out of 312), dealing 
with the whole of Christian Patristic and Scholastic thought till the 
Benaissance, is rather weak and sketchy. The philosophies of Augustine 
and Aquinas would have deserved more than the very brief and unsatis¬ 
factory expositions attempted by the author. Though he tries to be fair 
and unbiassed, tbe writer, in his study of medieval philosophy, is deeply 
influenced by the once current prejud ce which condemned all medieval 
thoughts as unpbilosophicai and ohscurantibt; he fads to see the deep 
affinities that exiat between tbe great Gath die philosophers and theologians 
of tbe Middle Ages and the Indian thinkers belonging to the Yedanta 
tradition. He has heavily depended on tbe works of a Bertrand Bussell 
or a Gibbon; the works of Gilson f. i., the best specialist on this subject 
of medieval philosophy, would have been a safer guide. If traditional 
Hindu philosophy and Western thought have to meet and understand each 
otb^i the dialogue must be established between the great Vedantins and 
the great Schoolmen rather than between the traditionally religious Indian 
thiitkw on one side and tbe rationalistic Western thinkers on the other. 
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The second volume of the ' History ’ deals with the Navya Dartana, 
moderB philosophy from Bacon to Hegel. Descartes, Spinoza, Kant and 
Hegel, as rightly expected, are treated very extensively and, on the whole, 
very satisfactorily. One might have liked the author to make use of 
the important Bengali work of Professor B. V. Das on the Kantian philo* 
sophy and to harmonize his own Bengali terminology with that of the 
learned professor. Other philosophers like Leibnitz, Fichte, Bchelling, 
Locke, Berkeley, etc., are also dealt with in an able manner; perhaps, the 
efforts of Leibnitz to discover a universal religion based on reason might 
have been discussed, with profit to be drawn by many modern 8ynor|ti8t8. 
Beside these important thinkers, many others—too many, I fear,—are 
also studied; the philosophical importance of their work is often mediocre 
and this attention paid to insignificant authors somewhat distracts the 
reader and blurs the outlines of the work. 1 also found a certain lack of 
proportion in the way some thinkers are treated: Voltaire receives 30 
pages against 3 lines given to Pascal; even Jean-Jacques Bousseau, with 
30 pages (20 more than Descartes), is treated too generously. 

As Bertrand Bussell (the author too often relies rather uncritically 
on this brilliant but extremely shallow ‘ historian ’ of Western philosophy) 
the writer has not quite made up his mind whether he is writing a history 
of Western Philosophy or a history of Western Thought; he includes 
much that is not technically ' philosophy ’ in the European sense of the 
word. I would have no objection to this if the writer had not left com¬ 
pletely out of his history the very important theological and mystical 
writings of the post-Renaissance period. For Indian readers, who are 
accustomed to give to the word ‘ daraana * a much broader meaning than 
that commonly given to the word ‘philosophy,’ it may appear strange 
that great ‘ darsanikas ’ like Suarez or Bellarraine should not even be 
mentioned. Pascal had a greater influence on the thought of millions in 
the West than many thinkers reviewed in this work; the famous contro¬ 
versies do auxillia (on the relations between grace and free will), com¬ 
parable to some of the age-long discussions of Vedantins and Naiyayikas 
on the relations between God’s transcendent power and the operation of 
Karma, dominated the thought of many European thinkers in the 16th 
century; John of tbe Cross and the Spanish Mystics have exercised a 
considerable influence on Western thought. A history which leaves out 
tbe development of theology gives out a partial record of modern Western 
thought. 

The third volume guides us through the systems of 19th and 20th 
centuries thinkers: Schopenhauer, Karl Marx, Auguste Comte, J. S. Mill, 
Darwin, Herbert Spencer, Nietzsche, Amiel, Bergson, Green, Bradley, 
William James and John Dewey, Santayana, Croce and Gentile, Alexander 
and Bussell, Eddington, Jeans, Whitehead, the Logical Positivists and 
Existentialists, to end with a short note on some of the neo-Thomist 
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philosophers. Many other names, mentioned in this volume, I have 
omitted. 

As in the second volume, here also the question of the relative impor¬ 
tance attributed to the various philosophers under review necessarily 
arises: why does Amiel receive 6 pages of exposition and Newman 5 lines? 
or why should Santayana’s essays be discussed ail through 16 pages while 
Maritain and Gilson are given a mere 8 lines? Wby are Freud and Jung 
ignored? Why are the German philosophers of the Phenomenological 
School, Husserl and others, left out? Could not the 24 pages consecrated 
to tlje exposition and discussion of Nietzsche have been considerably 
curtailed? 

Some chapters are excellent as f. i. those on Alexander and Bergson; 
in particuloi, the long analysis of Bergson’s ' Morality and Beligion ’ is 
well worth mentioning. Most expositions and summaries are good and 
objective. 

While reading through this ‘ History ’ and appreciating the immense 
labour undertaken by the author, I vividly realized how little the thought 
and culture of the West as a whole are known and understood by many 
intt-llecluals in Bengal; they identify, or tend to identify, the Anglo-Saxon 
West with the West as a whole; or they consider the secular thought of 
the West as the only, or at least as the most important, thought current 
of the West. Beading recently the two volumes brought out by the 
Government of India on the History of Philosophy Eastern and Western, 
I was similarly struck by the richness and objectivity of the account therein 
given of the various currents of Eastern thought and, at the same time, 
by the incomplete and sketchy character of the account it gave of Western 
thought. Sarvapalli Badhakrishnan, in his Eastern Religions and 
Western Thought, and hosts of others have presented Western thought 
as predominantly secular and irreligious, ignoring or minimizing the vital 
importance of the religious thought tradition in the West. ' Their sources 
were chiefly Anglo-Saxon, English or American authors; they often 
shared, unconsciously, the prejudice of these authors against Latin and 
Catholic Europe. Besides, they had nob sufiBciently realized the tremen¬ 
dous change which has taken place in some of the most important philo¬ 
sophical circles of the West since the beginning of this century. After the 
sterile rationalism and scientism of 19th Century philosophy, there has 
been, in many Universities of the West {even, though at times less clearly, 
in most British and American Universities), a definite return to religious 
thinking: the religious problem is now again the central problem of most 
contemporary philosophies. 

Mr. T. C. Boy has certainly tried to be fair and comprehensive; 
himself a deeply religious man, keenly aware of spiritual values wherever 
he discovers them, without any conscious biM, he has taken much trouble 
to compile this vast History of Western Thought, Yet^' the general 
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picture somewhat out of focus: European thought and philosophy are 
m’)re complex and spiritually richer than the reader of this ‘ History ’ will 
be able to make out. Orthodox Hindu readers especially, those to whom 
the work is primarily destined, might be led to believe that European 
thought has been overwhelmingly rationalistic and find little to attract 
them to a closer study and deeper appreciation of this Western thought. 
No doubt many leading Western philosophers have been narrowly 
rationalistic and irreligious but not so the majority of Western thinkers. 
To mention only a few great thinkers whose names have hardly been 
mentioned in this ' History,’the Spanish Balmes, the Bussian Soloviev, 
the Germans Scheler and Jaspers, the great French Blondei, the English 
Newman and Taylor, and many others were neither rationalistic nor 
irreligious, and their philosophical influence is far greater than that of 
many a ‘ secular ’ thinker. Besides, theological thought (in which France 
is playing the leading role in contemporary Europe) cannot, for an Indian 
' darsanika,’be separated from real philosophical thinking. A history of 
Hindu Philosophy which would leave out-Sankara and Bamanuja, a history 
of Bengali Thought which would leave out Jiva Goswami and Baladeva, 
on the plea that these Vedantins were largely ‘ theological,’would simi¬ 
larly give an incomplete idea of the development of Indian thinking. 

If an understanding is possible between Eastern and Western Philo¬ 
sophies, this religious and spiritual Western tradition must be presented 
to the Eastern thinkers and students, nut only the rationalisms and agnos¬ 
ticisms of many Western thinkers; these are not representative of the 
whole or of the best and most vital Western thought. 

PiERBE Fallon, S. J. 

St. Xavier’s College. 

J. C. P. d’Andrade 

1. Philosophy and Life and Other Essays Orient Longmans, 1952. 
Price Bs. 10/-. 

This is a memorial volume to the late Prof. d’Andrade brought 
out by his friends and pupils. The book consists of the writings of Prof. 
d’Andrade himself and the contributions of some of his admirers. The 
book has four parts, and in them very many problems are discussed. 
In part one the problem of the value of philosophy is dealt with, and an 
attempt is made to defend metaphysics against the attack of sceptics, 
particularly the Logical Positivists. The rest of the book covers a wide 
range of problems that confront the human situation, such as time, change, 
eternity, value, freedom, matter, mind, and miracles. The discussion 
of these themes is, on the whole, informative and instructive. But the 
high standard exhibited by some essays is not maintained throughout 
the book. 

The fact, however, remains that the book would prove helpful to 
beginneni m philosophy. It is a best introduction to general philosophy. 
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We really are grateful to the friends and admirers of Prof. d’Andrade th a t 
they thought it fit to publish a volume to perpetuate the memory of a 
philosopher and great teacher of Philosophy, who spent most of his quiet 
life in the Elphinstone College in Bombay. The book is worthy of a wide 
circulation. The printing is quite good and the get<up is excellent. 

Adhab Chandra Das. 


2, Buddhist Meditation In the Southern School Theory and Prac¬ 
tice for Westerners. By G. Constant Lounsbery, Luzac & Company, Ltd,, 
London,1950. 

This is a small book on Buddhist theory and practice and may well be 
called The Essence of Buddhism. In it the author explains briefly in 
clear simple language the main teaching of the Buddha and the means the 
Buddhists adopt to realize what they regard as the ultimate spiritual end. 

The Buddhist theory covers the essential ideas. And these are consi¬ 
dered in three groups, namely, 

I. the four noble truths; 

II. the three characteristics; 

III. the law of causality. 

The four noble truths were proclaimed and expounded by the Buddha 
in his first sermon. They are: suffering, the cause of suffering, the 
cessation of suffering, and the path that leads the aspirant by some stages 
beyond the realm of change and suffering. As to the three characteristics, 
existence is characterized by impermanence, suffering, and the absence 
of any unchanging self. And there is the supreme law, the law of causa¬ 
lity. The observation of the law in its operation in Nature led to the 
doctrine of Paticcasamuppada. The chain of causation that binds the 
phenomena has ignorance for its first link and suffering for the last. 

Buddhist practice is mainly meditation which is the method of with¬ 
drawing from the world of phenomena. But one withdraws or can with¬ 
draw only when one rises out of ignorance to knowledge. However, there 
is no short cut to Bodhi, i.e., supreme knowledge. This has to be attained 
by a hard spiritual discipline which entails the transformation of the em¬ 
pirical being of the aspirant. Buddhist meditation properly pursued 
produces a progressive psychical transformation which profoundly modifies 
character and quickens intelligence. Buddhists developed their school of 
psychology in their search of the foundation of then? yogic discipline, and 
the details they worked out regarding the subconscious and the super- 
conscious pass the comprehension of modern psychologists. The author 
treats of the mam principles of Buddhist psychology in a masterly way 
bringing into bold relief its immediate bearing upon the practical spiritual 
discij^e. In the account the auidior gives of Buddhist meditation we 
fi^d^st th^ is a stage ^mtual life whioh is the stage <d eosia^y-^ 
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Jhfina. This is very important, in the sense that it would go a long, way 
to clear up the popular conception that Buddhist meditation makes for tn 
state of existence which is all inert. The author also explains some 
preliminary practices which are a yogic commonplace. However, bis 
account of meditation upon things and beings is highly instructive. His 
accoimt of meditation upon death runs like this: ‘ All things are im¬ 
permanent, all the constituents of the body are ever changing. Certain 
cells are dying, others are coming to be; death is ever present in the body, 
bound up with life. Death is nothing but the retreat of consciousness 
from the body. There is nothing in death that should frighten. Besolve, 
when the time comes, to sink peacefully into the sleep of death, free from 
all regret and from all desire.’ To be sure, readers would find relief from 
fear in such thoughts. 

The book is highly readable and interesting. It would convey to 
readers a very clear idea of what Buddhism is like and would quicken in 
them the sense of value and faith. This is a most valuable contribution 
to the increasing volume of literature in English on Buddhism. 

Aouar Chandra Das. 





Prime Minister and Students’ Unions 

In some of the Universities in U. P. there has been trouble of 
late over the issue of membership of University Students’ Unions being 
made compulsory' for all students and the Union fee being realised on 
behalf of the Unions concerned by the University authorities. These 
Universities have not felt comfortable in respect of their responsibility 
for realising this membership fee irrespective of the students being 
willing to join the Union. 

So piquant has in fact been the situation in this regard in Uttar 
Pradesh that the Prime Minister had to come out with a statement as 
to his views on the matter. The views he has expressed and the 
observations he has made apply generally not only to the Uttar 
Pradesh Universities but all higher educational institutions in the 
country which provide educational facilities to a large concourse of 
students. They reflect his extreme uneasiness at the kind of training 
which the students are getting at so much cost to themselves and to 
the tax-payers in these institutions. Most of them are taking little out 
of the Universities, which will be later an asset to them and to the 
country. One of the reasons of this failure of higher education consists 
undoubtedly in the political squabbles in which many of the students 
happen io be engaged in course of their career at the Universities. A 
good number of them has considerable energy and enterprise, which, 
if directed along proper channel, would have enabled them to train their 
mind and intellect' to a very high degree during their stay at a 
University. But directed abng the channel of Union politics this 
energy and enterprise bring ultimately no dividend either to them 
personally or to the country generally. All their activities become 
unproductive at the end. 

The Universities are places for the training of the mind, intellect 
and body so that after a stay there for several years a young man may go 
out to the world with some amount of certainty as to his usefulness to 
society and as to his capacity for earning sufficiently for himself and 
his family. If these years are, however, frittered away in unproductive 
activities, neither society nor the individual gains anything ultimately. 
Students’ Unions are a new phase in our educational life. They were 
flxst started as students’ associations, membership being voluntary 
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and not being as a rule confined to this or that college. The objects were 
mainly intellectual and humanitarian. They would organise lectures 
and study circles, run evening schools, provide help to needy s£udenl;g 
and participate in bringing relief to flood-stricken and famine-stri(^en 
people. Gradually as nalional politics became more and more serious, 
students were also netted in and their participation was sought with 
eagerness by politicians. The argument was that when a country was 
at war, regular avocations had to be suspended for participation in the 
fight. So students were also expected to devote part or whole of their 
time to the carrying on of national straggle until it was satisfactorily 
closed. But once caught in the meshes of the political net students 
have remained there, although the counfry has become independenit 
and in the new dispensation far better trained young men have become 
necessary. 

Not unoften if is found that a very large section of students have 
no keen interest in the work of their Union. Left' fo themselves they 
would not have ever enlisted themselves as members. But being in 
it they cast votes for their friends irrespective of their political platform, 
they themselves having no particular views of fheir own. The 
remaining sections are as a rule very politically-minded, some of them 
supporting the principles and policies of this and some supporting those 
of the other national political party. It is these students with opposing 
political affiliations, who take the most active part in elections to the 
Union bodies. No wonder that’ at the time of election considerable 
bitterness is created and the atmosphere not unoften becomes poisoned. 
This bitterness sometimes continues to characterise relations between 
different groups of students even after elections. The party that has 
been defeated cherishes a grudge which it tries to feed fat any way it 
may. The party that has succeeded tries to maintain its vantage 
ground and this creates antagonism. One of the objects of setting up a 
students’ union and encouraging its continuance is to create a spirit 
of comradeship and good fellowship among students. Unfortunately 
as a result of the introduction of politics xmions have instead become 
a source of conflict and an instrument of rivalry and division. 

Possibly this bitterness may be avoided and this source of conflict 
naay be kept at arm’s length if different groups of students have an 
opportunity of having unions or associations of their own choosing. 
The Prime Minister has commended voluntary membership of a 
students’ union. In other words a University should not compulsorily 
raise union fee from all students and make them members of a union 
brespeotive of their wishes. A University should absolve itself of all 
responsibility in this regard and allow students to form unions on a 
IS-.l8a4P—z 
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s&ictlj Toltm&iry basis. The sliudenis may then accej^ membership 
of this or that association as they please or^keep aloof from all of them 
if they so desire. It is not to be taken for granted that simply because 
a union, a parishad or an association (by whatever name it is called) 
is a voluntary body, dependent on voluntary subscriptions, it should 
necessarily be a weak organisation unable to show fruitful results. We 
are familiar in this University with organisations which have 
flourished side by side with the University Students’ Union, although 
the former have been dependent only on voluntary subscriptions while 
the latter has an assured income from fees compulsorily realised for it 
by the University authorities. In fact a students’ body which is homo¬ 
geneous in character and provides no chance of political conflict is the best 
instrument of students’ welfare. On the contrary, a union with great 
financial resources but divided against itself by political conflicts may 
be a source more of danger than of help to the students. It is time 
that students and their well-wishers should lay their heads together 
and decide upon the issues raised. 



OfiBoial Notifications 


CALCUTTA DNIVEE8TTY 
Notification 

Memo. No. C/361/a6 (offl.) 

It is hereby notified for general information that under Seotion 22 read with Sab-ieetioa 
3, Section 21 of the Indian Universities Act (VIIT of 1904), the Governor is pleased to order 
that with effect from the commencement of the session 1963*64, the St. Paurs Cathedral 
College, Galentta shall be affiliated in Hindi Vernacular and Alternative.English.tothe I.A. 
I.Sc., and B.A. standards of the Calcutta University with permission to present candidates 
for the examinations in the subjects from 1966 and not earlier. 


Senate House, 


The 1st August, 


se, I 
, 1963. j 


By order of the Vice-Chancellor. 


CALCUTTA UNIVEBSITY 
Notification 


B. Datfa, 
Bsgtstrar, 


Memo. No. C/291'66 (Affl.), dated the 19th August, 1963. 

It is notified for general information, that under Section 22, read with Sub-section (3) 
of Section 21 cf the Indian Universities Act (VJII of 1921), the Governor is pleased to order 
that with effect frcm the conamencement of the session 1963-64 the Gobardanga Hindu 
College, 24-Parganas, shall be affiliated to the Calcutta University in Physics, Chemistry 
and Mathematics up to the B.Sc. Pass standard with permission to present candidates for 
the examination in the subjects from 1966 and not earlier. 


Senate Honse, 

The 18th August, 1953. 


B. Datta, 
Begistrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. B/26/63/CBB 

It is notified for general information that the following changes in Chapter XXXVIt-C 
of the Regulations relating to the Diploma in Social Work—Labour Welfare, have been 
sanctioned by Goverumeut:— 

“That the following changes be made in Chapter XXXVTI-C (Diploma in Social 
Work—Labour Welfare) of the Begulatiuns and that the changes be given effect from 
1st July, 1963 

(1) The words ‘Social Work Committee' in lines 3, 7,14 and 23 on page 470 and 
linea 8,26 and 26 on page 471 of the Regulations, Iig51-Edn.), be replaced by the words 
'Executive Committee, All India Institute of Social Welfare and Busineas Management.’ 

(2) Section 8 on page 470 be deleted and the remaining sections be renumbered. 

(8) The words ‘provided for in section 8 below’ in line 14 on page 470, be deleted. 

(4) The figure *6' in line 19 on page 471, be replaced by 6’. ^ 

Tlw above ohaagea will take immediate effect. 


Banate House, 1 
The 11th Apgttflt, 1958, J 


P. Banerjee, 
Assistant Btgisirar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. E/24/88/08R 


It is notified lor general infwmation that the following ohrogw in Chaptw Ip'V 
(Kaal M.BJ3.8.’Examination) of ttie B^pJationa, have been aenotioned by Govemmeiit i— 
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the weond eeoteooe of the leet bat one pangnph andei 

f 1961) begioaiag with the words “A oandidete will not get. 

*'* ^s period” be deleted.’ 

The shove ehsogee will take immediate effect. 

Senate Hoove. 

The llth Aagost. 1968. 

CALCUTTA UNIVBBSTTY 


Section 5 (p. 569 of Bda. 
” and endnig with words 


P. BaneriM, 
Auistont'Regiilrar. 


Notification No. B/28/68/CSB 

It ia notified for general information that the following changes in Chapter XLIX-H 
( D.T.M.) of the Regulations have been sanctioned b; Government 

'*(1) The words *and Hygiene’be added after the words'Diploma in Tropical Medi¬ 
cine’ occurring in the Heading and in line 1 of Section I of the Chapter. 

(9) That the letters & H’ be inserted after the letters 'D.T.M.’ in line 8 of para. 7 of 
Section 1 of the Chapter." 

The above changes will take immediste effect. 

Sexwte House, I P. Banerjee, 

} Assistant Registrar. 

The llth August, 1953. J 

CALCUTTA UNIVEBSITY 


Notification. 


Memo. No. C/373/94 (Affl.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that under section 22 read with sub-section 
(3) of section 21 of the Indian Univervilirs Act. (Act VIT of 1904) the Governor is pleased to 
order that with effect from the commencemeot of the session 1953-54 the Balurgbal College 
West Dinajpur, shall be affiliated to the Calcutta University in English, Bengali (Vernacular) 
Hidory, E''onomicR and Sanskrit t>thcB.A, (Puss) standard, with permission to present 
candidates for the Examination in the subjects from 1956 and not earlier, 


Senate House, 

The 3rd September, 1953. . 

CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


S. Datta, 
Begistra r 


Notification 


Memo. No. C/876/106 (Affl.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that, under section 22, read with sub- 
section (3) of section 21 of the Indian Universities Act (Act VTIT of 1904), the Governor is 
pleased to order that, with effect from the commencement of the session 1953 64, the Kharag¬ 
pur College, Midnapore, shall be affiliated to the Calcutta University in English Composition. 
Bengali, Hindi; Compulsory Accountancy, Commercial Law, General Economics, Indian 
Economics, Business Organisation, Commercial Geography, Advanced Accountancy and 
Anditing, Banking and Currency to the B.Coui. standard with permission to present esndi 
dates for the examination in the subjects from 1956 and not earlier. 


Senate House, I 

The 8rd September, 1968.. 1 

CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


S. Datta, 
Registrar. 


Notification 
No. C/877/10 (Affl.) 

It ia notified for general information that under Section 22, read with snb-section (8) of 
section 21 of Gie Indian Universities Act (Act Vm of 1904), the Governor is pleaaed to 
orUut that, with effect from the commencement of the seasion 1968-64, the Loreto Hbnie, 
Oalontta, shall be affilisted to the Calcutta University in Hindi CVerimealar) to' the I.A.v 
I.8o, and B.A standards and in Alternative Hindi and Additional Hindi in lien of Vetao- 
onlar to the I.A. and B.A. (Pass) standards, with permission to present candidates' for the 
exominatioD in the subjects from 1966 and not ewUer. 

EsBAtif Bouse, 

TlMi4ri|*l!«iptembert 1919. 


8. Datta, 
R^ifirar- 
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No. F. lS/80/e3>B 

UNION PUBLIC SBBVIOE OOUtfrSSION 


Port Box No. 186, Dbolpur Housoi Now Delhi, the 22nd June, 1956. 

Subjeot Bxolasion of Bhri E. B. Ooodman (Boll No. 410, Joint Berrioea Wiag Jolvi 
1051 Bxamination) from Examinations and Beleotions eondncted bj the Union Pnbw 
Bernoa OommissicHi. 


Sir, 


I am directed to inform yon that the Union Publlo Service Commission have debarred 
Bhri Bardley Brian Qoodinan from applying for all examinations and selections to ha 
condootad by them for the period indicated below :— 


The particulars of the candidate are given below ;— 


1. Name of the candidate 

2. Examination for which he was 

a candidate 

3. Place of birth 

4. Data of birth 


Bhri Eardley Brian Goodman 

Joint Services Wing (Jnly) 1951. 
Examination 

Baichur (Hyderabad) 

16-6-1933 


6. Father’s name and last address 


Bensons for debarring 
Remarks 


... Mr. William Macdonald Goodman 
(ainoe deceased) 

4, Wellington Street, Biobmond, 

Town, Bangalore. 

... Fabricating a birth certificate 

... debarred from applying for futore examina* 
tions and seleotiona to be oondnuted by 
the Oommieaion up to the Slet May, 1966. 


2. His candidature for the Joint BervioesJ Wing Bxamination jJuly, 1961, baa been 
cancelled. 


Dbolpur House, New Delhi, B. CHATTBBJBB, 

The 22nd June, 1963 Deputy Secretary 

No. lAF/July 63/B. No. 627 


UNION PUBLIC BBEVICE COMMISSION 
Post Box No 186 New Delhi 

Subjeet :—Exclusion of Shri Priya Baojau Daas (Boll No. 627, Indian Air Force Examina* 
tion, July, 1953) from examinauans and selections conducted by the Union Public 
Service (JornmisBion. 

Sir, 


I am directed to inform you that the Uni 
Shri Priya Banjan Dass from applying for 
conducted by them in future. The particulars 

1. Name of the candidate see 

2. Present address 

8. Examination for which be was 
a candidate 
4. Place of birth 

6. Date of birth 

6. Father's name and address .. 

aee 

7. Bessons for debarring 

8. Bemarks 

Bis candidature for the Indian Air Force 
oaneeUefi: 


on Pnblic Service Commission have debarred 
all examinations and seteotions to be 
of the candidate are given be>o v : — 

Priya Banjan Dasa 

2, Matilal Colony, Dam Dum P. 0., 
Calcutta—28 

Indian Air Force Examinations 
July, 1963. 

Dacca (Bast Pakistan). 

1st April, 1933. 

Shri Monindraobaodra Dass, 2, Moidlal 
Colony, Dum Dum P.O., Calcutta—98. 

Altering tbe entry regarding age in the 
Matriculation oertlficate and olaimiag 
a false date of birth. 

Debarred permanently from applying 
all future examinatione and seBmonii 
to be conducted by the Commisaioa. 
Examination held in July, 1963 has been 

Secretary, 

UNION PUBLIC SBBVIOE 
COMMISSION 


18-1824P—X 
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No. lAF/Js^ S8 /BqU No. 4t 
UNION PUBLIC SBfiyiOB GOMI^SBION. 


P. B. No. 186, Now Delfai. 

/9«b/oet :>>Btelusion of Shri N. Venkatooholom Iyengar (Boll No. 45, Indiut Ak Force 
exarnisatuA, July 68) from ezaminatioiM and eeleetionB oondncted by the Union 


Pjiblio Serrioe Oommiaaknt 

8xk. 

I am directed to inform you tbat the Union Public Service Commisaion have debarred 
ERui N. Venkataohalam Iyengar from applying for all examinationa and aeleotiona to be 
oondncted by them in future. The partioulare of the candidate are given below 


1 . 

а. 

8 . 

4. 

5. 

б. 

7, 


8 . 


Name of the Candidate ... N. Venkataohalam lyanger 

Preaent addreae ... 6-118 Uylappapuram Street, Tirncdiendnr 

Tirunelveli District, South India. 


Examination for which he was a candidate Indian Air Force Examination July 1963 


Place of birth 
Date birth 

Father’s name and addreaa 
Beesons for debarring 


Trivandrunj (Travaocore Cochin State). 

6th September 1939. 

Shri T, K. Narayana Iyengar, B.A.L.T., 
6-118 Mylap^Mpuram Street, Tiruohendur, 
Tirunelveli District South India, 

Altering the date of bitth entry in the 
Cambridge School Certificate and claiming 
a false date of birth. 


Remarks 


Debarred permanently from applying for 
all future examinations and aeleotiona to be 
conducted by the Commisaion. 


His candidature for the Indian Air* Force Examination held in July 1968 has been 
cancelled. 


Receipt of this letter may please be acknowledged. 


Yours faitbfnlly. 
Secretary. 

UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION. 

Confidential Registered 


No. F. 13/8/68 B 

UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Post Box No, 1B6, Dholpur House, New Delhi, the 17 July, 1963. 

Subfeet Exclusion of Shri Madhuaudan Pandey, a candidate for Joint Services Wing 
Jftnwrjp 1963, BzamiDatioD from Bxaminatioos and Seioctio&a conducted 
bj the Union Public itervice CommisBioa. 


Bn, 

I am dire^d_ to inform yon that the Union Public Service Gommiesion have debamd 
pe^nently Shn Madhttsudsn Pandey from applying for all examinatioos and selections 
to be conducted by them. The particulars of the candidate are given below 


1. Name of the candidate. 

3. Place of birth 

8. Date of birdi 

4. Father'e.aame and last address 


5, BeaaoiM for debarring 


... Shri Madhusndan Pandey. 

... Village—Saidpur, District—Darbhaoga, 

Bihar State. 

... 81 Auguat, 1986. 

... Shri Ram Narain Prasad Pandey, Village— 
^idpur. Via; Pusa, Dirtriot—Darbhanga, 
(Bihar State) 

... Tampering the date of hirUi in the certifioate 
ton the Headmaidsr. 



»0TW10ATI0NS 


1953] 




6. Beraulu ... Debarred permanenlly from ftpplyiiif lor 

•U exandnatiooo and lelootioiM oondoetcd 
by the Unioa Pnblio Service Comminion. 


Baoopt cl thia letter may pleaae be admowledged, 


Years faithfully, 

Sd/> B. Ohatterjee, 

Deputy Secretary, 

UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION. 

Noi F. 12/28/52-E Confidential Begtivtered. 

UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 

Post Bos No. 186, Dhoipnr House, New Delhi, the 17th July, 1968. 

Subject :—Exclusion of Shri Eulwant Singh Bhamba, a candidate for Joint Services 
Wing May, 1962 Examination from Examinations and Selections conducted 
by the l^ion Public Service Commission. 


Sib, 

I am directed to inform you that the Union Public Service Commissioo have debarred 
permanently Sbii Eulwant Singh Bhamba from all Ezaminatious and Selections conducted 
by them. 

The particulars of the candidate are given below 


1. Name of the candidate 

2. Examinatioa for which be was a candidate 

8. Place of birtb •a* 

4. Date of birth see 

6. Father's name and last address 

6, Reasons for debarring 

7. Remarks 


Shri Eulwant Singh Bhamba. 

Joint Services Wing (May) 1962 Exa> 
miuation. 

Lahore, West Punjab (Pakistan) 

4th July 1987. 

Sardar Qurbax Singh, Headmaster, Lyallpni 
Ehalsa High School, Julluudur, Punjab 
(India). 

Endeavouring to use unfair means in the 
Examination Hall. 

Debarred permanently from all examination 
and Selections conducted by the Union 
Public Service Commission. 


His candidature or Joint Services Wing Examination May, 1962, has been cancelled. 
Receipt of this letter may please be acknowledged. 

Ycurn faithfully, 
Sd./ B. Chatterjee 
Deputy Secretary, 

UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION. 


UNIVERSITY OF ROORKBB, 

^ROOREEE 

No. Bx/4918 Joly 18,1968. 

It is hereby notified that the undermentioned candidates who have been found guilty 
ri nsing unfair nieans at the University Examinations held in May 1968, are declared to 
have failed at the 1962-68 examinations and have farther been rusticated for the session 


1968-64. 

Bl. No. 

Boll No. 

Name 

Examination 

1. 

166 

Sri Raghubir Singh Varma, 

B. B. Part I Examination. 

2 . 

ITS 

son of Sri Mnktiar Singh. 

Sri Anand Prakash, son of Sri 

tl «l 



Eanwal Singh. 

By Order 

ON. C. Pal) 
Begiafciu 
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V 

DTKAL UMITBSBITT 

NotiicatiOD No. EM. 6862 

The following poni^ment liai been impoaed npon th« oandidato menfeionod below win 
took reoonrse to onfsir means in connection wiA his admtssioa to the Annnal Matrio»lati<m 
Bzamination of 1968. 

Name Nature of offence Punistament imposed 

Baiatobandra Das 6/0 Late Loka- He had tampered with He shall not be allowed to 
natb Das (Vill. & District) the entr; showing the appear at an; of the 

Suiabala, Jajpnr, Cuttack. date of his birth in bis examinations prior to the 

Present Address~CfO B. P. M.' transfer certificate. Annual examination of 

Badbakmsbna Mohanty, Eapi- . 1967. 

leswar, P. O. Ifirohndpur, 

Dist. Cuttack. 

UKivBBsm OiTiCB, CorraoK, Sd. Illegible 

The SSrd July, 1958, Asst. Registrar. 

UNIVERSITY OP MADRAS 
Notification 

It is hereby notified that the undermentioned candidates have been debarred from 
appealing for any Examination of this University for the period noted below# as they 
resorted to unfair means during the Examinations mentioned below. 

Their examinations have been cancelled. A statement with detailed information 
legarding these candidates is enclosed. 

The month and year 

Registration Number and in which permitted 

Examination Name of candidate Period of Bustificstion to appear for the 

Examination. 

EXAMINATIONS OP MARCH, 1981 
1. Matriculation 1999 8. V. Ramschandran Pemanently 
EXAMINATIONS OP SEPTEMBER, 1961 


2. Intermmediate 6894 N. Ponnampalam Permanently 

8. Do. 6089 A. Sivadasan Do, 

EXAMINATIONS OP MARCH , 1962 


4. 

5. 

Matriculation 

Do. 

194 T. L. Bemegi Permanently 

2029 K. Shahul Hameed Do. 

EXAMINATIONS OP SEPTEMBER, 1952 

SSS 

6. 

Tnteimmediate 

414 

0. V. Krishna Beddi 

One year till Sep. 
tembar.1968. 

September, 1968 

7.- 

Do. 

1494 

John Matbai 

Two yean till Sep¬ 
tember, 1964. 

September, 1964 

8. 

Do. 

4400 

P. V. Matbew 

Da 

Da 

9. 

Do, 

4428 

P. B. Bamanathan 

Do. 

Do. 

10. 

' Do. 

4604 

E. B, Sutiyan 

Do. 

Da 

11. 

£.A. 

493 

K. J. John 

Two yean till Sep¬ 
tember, 1964. 

Do. 

12. 

B.So. 

844 

S. Dasaratharami 
Beddi. 

Do. 

Da 

J8. 

Do. 

1816 

Y, Erisima Beddi 

Do. 

Do. 


Sd.IUa|ible 
Dy. BegiitfOf 



UNIVERSITY OP MADRAS 

of cDdidatoB who W6I6 debKTod from appearirg for an, of the Examinatbne of this Univerait, for haring resorted to 
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OKlVBBSm OF 
Notidettbn 

It in henbj notified flint the nndenneotioDed onndidntes liave been debarred hom 
nppenriaff for any BzaminaHon of this Univerti^j for the period noted below, aa they 
sessBted to opfair means daring the Examinations of March, ld52. 

Thairexaminations of Maroh, 1953 ban been caneelled* A atatoment with detailed 
infoctnatioD regarding theie eandidat^s is enclosed : 


Bxamination 

Begietra* NnmHer and Name of 

Period of 

The month and year in 


tion. 

candidate. 

Bnstioatiirfi. 

which permitted to 





appear for the 





Bxamination. 

Matriculation 

674 

N. Abdul Vahab 

Two yean 

Till Ma»h, 1964 

l» 

765 

£. D. Joseph 

Do. 

Do. 

fl 

1288 

A. Q Baghavan Aian 

Do 

Do. 

ft 

1981 

B. M. Abrabam 

Three years 

Till March, 1965 

Tuterraediate 

68 

A. Sitbaram 

Permanently 

.. 

f» 

166 

H. B. Bamemnrthy 

Two years 

Till Manh, 1964 

»• 

169 

M. V. Shanmngam 

Do, 

Do. 

If 

242 

K. Jayarami Beddi 

Do. 

Do. 

ff 

1067 

B, B, Jose 

Do. 

Do. 

•5 

4188 

8. Mahalingam 

Do. 

Do. 

1 

4471 

C. S. Jayaram 

Do. 

Do. 

• 1 

11610 

E. B. Christopher 

Do, 

Do. 

9f 

11616 

A. A. Padmansbha Rao 

Do. 

Do 

I* 

11649 

M. Uaroon Raaheed 

Do. 

Do. 

If 

12619 

Q. Alexander 

Do 

Do. 

fl 

12828 

V. C. Varugheae 

Do. 

Do. 

• « 

18018 

B Cbinnaswami Nayndn 

Do. 

Do. 

B.A Degree 

1886 

V. Dhaimambal 

One year 

Till March, 1963 

fe 

1904 

S. Alagar 

Two year" 

Till Mansb, 1954 

•• 

9111 

M. Baj 

Do 

Do. 

I* 

2538 

D. Bamaohandra Baju 

Do. 

Do. 

ff 

8740 

Naliapati Eoteswara Bao 

One year . 

Till March, 1963 

B So, Degree 

270 

Nelson Philip 

Three years 

Till March, 1955 

If 

8166 

D. K. Swaminatban 

One year 

Till Marchyl963 

0. T. 

1009 

D. P. Mobiuddin Sahib 

Two years 

Till March, 1964 

Firsts B. 

814 

M. Snbrahmanyan 

One year 

Till March, 1958 

B So, fIVeb) 

67 

P. D Veokstakrisbnan 

One year 

Till April, 1961 

rsrt 11—Obcmioal 
Engineering, 
n M.B.6.S. 1078 

B. Venkataramana Bao 

• •• 

.r 

December, 1962 

*Third A Final 994 
B,B, Citil branch. 

Totta-amudi fiajagiry 

Two yean 

Till hbteh, 1958 

>1 

Mach, 195) 





Matrionlation 

1267 

V Periyaswami 

Permanently 

aw* 

Maicb, 1919 



*Third and Final B B. Degree Examituttions of September, 1951 bate been oaneelled. 
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NYAYA-MANJARI 

XIV 

.Tanaei Vallabha BHATTACHARyyA, M.A , Ph.D., Samkhyatktha 
The Definition of Inference 

When perception which is prior to the presupposiiion of all 
other proofs has been defined, inference which occupies the next 
place in the hierarchy of proofs will be defined, as its turn logically 
comes round. 

Inference which is dependent on perception admits of three 
kinds, viz., (1) Purvavat, (2) Sesavat and (3) Samanyatodrsta (Nyaya- 
sutra 1.5). 

The essential character of inference will be discussed at the outset 
and then the sutra will be thoroughly explained. 

We know for certain at first that thesign possesses five charac- 
teristic features and that the relation of invariable concomitance 
between the reason and the consequence belongs to it. The passage 
from the definite knowledge of the sign thus characterized to the 
definite knowledge of the thing signed, which is not an object of 
perception is called inferential knowledge. 

The determinate knowledge of the sign or the sign thus known 
together with the recollection of the relation of invariable concomitance 
between the reason and the censeqnence belonging to it is called the 
means of inferential knowledge (inference as a process is the 
proximate cause of the proof). The knowledge of the thing signed is its 
result. If the knowledge of the thing signed is called a proof tl^en 
the judgment that the thing signed is acceptable, or aimidahle, ^c. 
will be the resultant form of inference. It has been fairly decided 
that the proximate cause or an instrument of true knowledge is 
called a proof. The term *Hfiga’ is full of significance since iis 


108 THB OALOtrm REVIEW [hov. 

primal^ meaniDg is that a lii^ia that bj m^ns of which an obfeet, 
lying beyond the reach of perception, is grasped (lihgyate made 
known). A sign possesses five characteristic features which are as 
follows: 

(1) The presence of the reason in the subject, (2) the presence 
of the reason in the probative example, <3) the absence of the reason 
from tbe counter-example, (4) the reason being an object of non¬ 
contradiction, and (5) the reason being not counterbalanced by another 
proof. A reason, possessed of these five characteristic features, is the 
proximate cause of the inference of consequence. 

Paksa is the subject regarding which there is a desire to establish 
the point by inference that the conclusion belongs to it as an attribute. 
The conclusion is tentatively asserted of it as its attribute. Tbe 
sentence that the reason is its property signifies that the reason is 
present in the subject. A similar case (sapaksa) is another subject 
in which the conclusion is present. A counter-example (vipaksa) is 
such a subject to which the conclusion does not belong. The absence 
of the reason from such a case is essential. The reason is within the 
purview of non-contradiction if the presence of the conclusion in the 
subject is contradicted neither by perception nor by verbal testimony. 
A reason is not counterbalanced by another proof when another 
inference which spreads doubt about the presence of the conclusion 
in the subject does not arise. A reason which is possessed of these 
five characteristic features leads to the inference of a conclusion. 
The faulty or apparent reasons are those which are devoid of any 
one of these five charactertistio features. They will be elaborately 
discussed later on. A faulty reason is called the asiddha (unreal) 
when it does not belong to the subject. Any example of it is as 
follows:— 

Sound is eternal because it is visible. A faulty reason is styled 
the opposite when it is an invariable concomitant with the negation 
of the conclusion. An example of it is as follows;— 

Sound is eternal because it is produced like the sky. A faulty 
reason is designated the indefinite when it does not exclusively belong 
to the similar instances. An example of it is as follows:—Sound is 
eternal because it is knowable (tbe reason is not absent from the 
contrary instances). A faulty reason is entitled the' contradictory 
when the conclusion for the establishment o‘f which it is adduced does 
not belong to the subject. An example of it is as follows:-— 

Light which is constituted by several particles of light as its 
.paf^ ia not hot because it is <u^ted by tbe union of its {Arts like e 
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jar» A faulty raason is called inconclusive when it is not * 
immune from being counterbalanced by another reason. An example 
of it is as follows Sound is non-etemal because eternality is known 
to be absent from it (osund) like a jar. This is counterbalanced by 
another proof. Sound is eternal because non-eternality is not found 
out to be present like the sky. If the five characteristic features 
assemble in the reason, presence of the invariable concomitance in 
the reason is firmly established. A criticism of the Nyaya theory that 
the five conditions of a correct reason are necessary for distinguishing 
it from a faulty one is as followsThe Buddhists subject the Nyaya 
theory to severe criticism. Very well, you have stated your point 
of view. But we have got something to speak against you. A true 
reason is invariably concomitant with its consequence if it possesses 
only the three conditions in lieu of the five conditions mentioned by 
you. If the reason is thus characterized then the possibility of 
reason of being aesociated with a consequence which is contradicted 
by a valid proof is ruled out since there is inherent incompa¬ 
tibility between association with the contradictory of consequence 
and invariable concomitance, the two attributes of a reason. The 
example of this type of faulty reason selected by you is absolutely 
unreasonable. 

In the syllogism " Fire is not hot because it is a product ’* the 
reason, a product, has the three conditions, over and above 
them it has another feature, viz., it is associated with the major 
term, ‘not hot’ which is contradicted by touch-perception. But if 
this reason is carefully examined then it is clear that it does not 
possess the three conditions of a correct reason. A correct reason 
must be present in the subject of inference. But the above reason 
dues not belong to it. In the subject of inference the presence 
of a major term is doubtful. It may or may not be present in the 
subject of inference. But its absence in the subject of inference 
should never be determined by another proof. If its absence is 
determined then the subject of inference ceases to be so. A reason 
which is present in a thing which is other than the subject of 
inference cannot claim to have its essential condition of being 
present in the subject of inference. Moreover, the positive relation 
of invariable concomitance holding between this middle term 
and this major term has not been discovered. Had it been so, 
its discrepancy would have been detected then and there. A general¬ 
isation based upon the observation of positive instances refers to all 
cases. Thus major premiss is “Whatever is a product is not 
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hot.” Wbeo we verify it we see that fire is a product but is hot. 
Thus how can the major premiss be arrived at? 

If it is contended that all tbe positive instances excepting fire 
(the subject of inference) have been observed and the above general¬ 
isation has been based upon them then our retort to it is that this 
induction is not universal since tbe class of the subject of inference 
has been excluded but in case of true induction this class cannot but 
be included. This all-inclusive induction is called antar-vyapti. 

For this reason being not invariably concomitant with 
tbe conclusion in question, tbe conclusion drawn from the reason in 
question, looks like approaching an impotent person with a prayer 
for love. 

The negative instances should also be observed so that we may 
arrive at the correct estimate of induction. But the foundation of 
induction is the method of agreement. The method of difference 
supplements induction. As the verdict of the observation of the 
positive instances does not go in favour of the above induction so there 
is no possibility for the method of difference to work on it. 

Moreover, what you intend to infer is that fire is not-hot. But 
it is perceived that fire is hot. Thus fire turns out to be a contrary 
instance. But fire being a product the reason is present in the 
contrary instance. Therefore, the above reason does not fulfill the 
condition of a correct reason. But, on the contrary, it becomes a 
faulty reason. Hence, the alleged condition of a correct reason that 
the reason is not invariably concomitant with such conclusion as is 
contradicted by another proof is logically untenable. How do we 
know that the alleged condition is a correct condition? The mere 
non-perception of contradiction does not lead to tbe conclusion that 
there is no contradiction here since persons who are not sages cannot 
completely know negation. If tbe condition of a correct reason, viz., 
non-contradiction is not ascertained then the reason ceases to be a 
correct one, just as it ceases to be so if the conditions such as presence 
in the subject of inference etc. are not cognised. In fine, non¬ 
contradiction should not be one of the conditions of a correct reason. 
This is the eum and substance of the objections offered by the 
Buddhists. 

A retort to the above objections is as follows: It has been 
stated that when the relation of invariable ooncomilance holding 
between the two positive objects is known to be universal, we know 
for certain that the mark in question is not an invariable concomitant 
obj^t marked since &re, the subject of inf^epce, ia peromved 
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as characterized by the property, which ia contrary to the property 
intended to be eetablished aa belonging to it. But this 
statement Is not convincing. It is a truism that an induction is 
universal but is not a case of perfect induction. Thus in order to 
arrive at a generalisation we shall not consider all the individual case 
one by one. If we do it, we shall have to face too insurmountable 
difficulties. First, we shall not be able to generalise because we 
cannot take into consideration all the particular cases since they are 
infinite in number. Secondly, if induction is a mere summation of 
perceptions then deduction is superfluous since the conclusion is a 
known fact. Let us take a concrete case to bring home the point in 
question. If all places which contain smoke and fire are perceived, 
it is generalised that where there is smoke there is fire. If it is 
inferred that the hill is fiery because it is smoky then this inference 
is truly superfluous since it simply repeats the story of the previous 
perception. The hill in question must have been perceived before as 
containing smoke and fire since the above generalisation is impossible 
without such perception. 

Thus, we arrive at an inductive truth referring to all particular 
cases in an abstract manner, e.g., where there is smoke etc. etc. But 
we do never refer to the particular cases such as a hill, a forest, a 
house etc. in order to arrive at a generalisation. 

This being the method of discovering the universal relation of 
concomitance it is not an idle pursuit like the moving of a love 
proposal before an impotent person. We find no justification in 
leaving aside this method of discovering the universal relation of 
invariable concomitance. 

When the relation of invariable concomitance is discovered in an 
abstract manner and its truth is reaffirmed by a reference to the 
subject of inference we call it as antar-vyapti (inwardly universal). 
When we infer that the bill is fiery we discover that the relation of 
concomitance bolding between smoke and fire exists in all places 
such as a forest etc. outside the hill. In this stage though the 
relation in question is believed to be universal yet it is called as 
outwardly universal (bahir-vyapti). At a subsequent period of time 
when it will be inferred that the forest is fiery it virtually becomes 
antar-vyapti. Let us now discuss the point in question. We arrive 
at an induction that what is a prodiuct is not-hot in an abstract way 
but do not refer to fire, the subject of inference. Thus, the relation 
of concomitance holding between the above two terms is established. 
Now, in the syllogism, " The body of luminous substance (a whole) 
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is noi-bot becsnse it is a prodnct *’ the atoms which cmistitote the 
body of lamiooDs sobstaoee illustrate the contrary example which thi 
reason does not belong to. If it is denied that the moon, the stars eto. 
are constituted by atoms the above syllogism contains no contrary 
example. If there is no contrary example then it is impossible that 
reason belongs to it. But it is not necessary that the reason should 
belong to a contrary example as it belongs to a similar example so 
that a contrary one should be carefully found out. Now, if it is held 
that fire itself, the subject of inference, constitutes the contrary 
example then we emphatically assert that the subject of inference can 
never be cited as a contrary example. 

Now, the Buddhists contend that a thing does not really possess 
the two mutually contrary characteristic features. If the subject of 
inference possesses the major term as its attribute then it really 
becomes a similar example. If it does not possess it then how can 
it manage not to be a contrary example. It cannot also be held 
either that the subject of inference alternately becomes a similar 
example and a contrary one or that it is neither a similar example 
nor a contrary one. The import of this contention is that a neutral 
subject of inference is an absurdity. But such a contention is not 
tenable since it strikes at the very root of inference and does away 
with it. It is a truism that a thing is not endowed with the two 
contrary characters. But it is in the nature of inference that 
an object should be exclusively selected as the subject of inference. 
If we do not do so then it will not be possible to find out either 
a sirailar example or a contrary one since they are dependent upon 
the subject of inference for their very existence being correlative 
objects. If the character of a contrary example is attributed to the 
real subject of inference and the syllogistic process is vitiated thereby 
then the sound process of inferring fire might also be invalidated by 
such a contrivance. 

Now, the Buddhists may contend that in case of sound inference 
the subject of inference viz., a hill is not definitely known as contain¬ 
ing the negation of the major term whereas in the above case the 
subject of inference viz., a body of luminous substance is definitely 
known as containing the negation of the major term viz., not-hotness 
(coldness). If this is their contention then is the hill in question 
definitely known as containing fire before the actual inferen<% takes 
place? If they answer in the afiBrmative then why is fire inferred 
at all? 

Now, the Buddhists contend that there is neith^ the positive 
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jadgmrat that the hill is fiery nor there is the negative judgment 
that the hill is not fiery but there is the disjunctive judgment 
that the hill is either fiery or not-fiery. Hence, the hill 
which is the subject of the above disjunctive judgment is a case of 
doubtful contrary example. The Buddhists may hold that a reason 
which belongs to a doubtful contrary example should be a faulty one 
like one belonging to a contrary example. If a reason which belongs 
to a doubtful contrary example becomes a faulty one like a faulty 
reason belonging to a contrary example then the very possibility of 
inference is threatened. Hence, we should not invalidate a syllo¬ 
gistic process by making a reference to the subject of inference as 
a case of contrary example. But the reason is faulty because it is 
not invariably concomitant with the major term in question (i.e., 
the relation of invariable concomitance does not hold between the 
state of being product and the state of being not-hot [cold]). But 
it is a truism what has been again pointed out by you that the 
reason does not belong to such a subject of inference as is not 
contradicted. But we also take a note of this criticism and hold that 
the predicate of the above subject of inference is contradicted by 
perception. We also point out in this connection that the reign of 
contradiction does not only extend over the subject of inference but 
also over a reason. 

There is no such subject of inference as is absolutely independent 
of a reason since it is a reason by means of which some predicate is 
asserted of it (the subject of inference). (In other words, we establish 
the conclusion that a hill is fiery because it is smoky. We prove that 
a hill, the subject of inference, contains fire because it has smoke 
(the reason)). 

But when we try to establish something as belonging to the 
subject of inference as its attribute and directly perceive that another 
attribute which is contrarily or contradictorily opposed to the above 
attribute belongs to it the reason which belongs to the subject of 
inference is contradicted, i.e., is connected with the negation of the 
attribute to be inferred (i.e., the major term) since perception contra¬ 
dicts the relation of the major term with the minor term. 

Thus, it should be admitted that one of the essential conditions of 
being a true reason is that it should be invariably concomitant with 
such a thing to be inferred (i.e., a major term) as is not contradicted 
in any locus of their compresende. But the reason belongs to the 
object of infermce viz., fire. Thus the condition of being a faulty 
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resitcm, viz.f its non-presenoe in the snbjeot of inference, does not 
invalidate it. 

If yoo hold that the non<oootradictorine38 of a reason is not 
possible to ascertain then, oh great logician, how do yon ascertain the 
contradictory character of the subject of inference? 

If you make siocere attempts to find out contradiction but fail to 
do so then you should admit that there is no contradiction. But if you 
deny the truth of this maxim then all your practical transactions will 
be impeded by inaginary doubts. 

The Buddhists bold that the sound reason has only three charac¬ 
teristic features. But a reason, thus characterized, may fall a victim 
to another defect of being contradicted, viz., it may be imagined to 
be concomitant with a major term, the presence of which in the locus 
of a reason is contradicted by some other proof. Therefore, non-con¬ 
tradictoriness should be distinctly included m the list of the conditions 
which are essential for a sound reason. The Buddhists hold that 
contradictoriness and invarible concomitance are mutually incompa¬ 
tible with regard to a reason which is marked by the three charac¬ 
teristic features mentioned by them (the Buddhists). This incom¬ 
patibility is not universal. In some cases it holds good. In other 
cases, an exception to it is noticed. In other words, contradictoriness 
and invarible concomitance are compresent in some reasons, marked 
by the above three characteristic features. But invariable concomi¬ 
tance which belongs to a reason, marked by the five characteristic 
features reaches the ideal state of perfection since such a reason 
excludes contradictoriness. In this case, the hypothesis of in¬ 
compatibility between invariable concomitance and contradictoriness 
is truly sound. In case of a reason, marked only by the three charac¬ 
teristic features, the hypothesis of incompatibility is not logically 
tenable. Thus, it has been stated that the hypothesis is partially 
tenable and partially untenable. Enough of this discussion. 

The Buddhists have said that the recollection of niyama (a rule) 
is one of the conditions of inference. What is this niyama? It is 
the real relation of invariable concomitance bolding between the 
middle term (the reason} and the major term (the consequence). It 
is also called an indissoluble connexion between objects or ideas. It 
is also designated as their constant compresence. The Buddhists 
bold that the laws of identity and causality constitute the ground of 
indissoluble connexion between ideas or objects. The Kaiyayikas 
demand a further explanation on this point. They say that the 
^iddhasts should not atop with this sort of inoomplete answer but 
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as logicians sboald find out the real ground of invariable concomitaaoa. 
The Buddhists (the Bbiksus) have discovered that the relation of 
invariablj concomitance is based upon the laws of identity and 
causality. A positive object is identical with some object. How 
can it be different from that? A ^im^apX (an individual belonging 
to a species of tree) is a tree. So a iSimiapa constitutes a reascui 
for the consequence that it is a tree. This reason is based upon 
identity. This is a tree because this is a ^im^ap§. (This judgment 
is analytic). Thus the indissoluble connexion between these two 
ideas is based upon the law of identity (this law is really apriori 
in character as it is not imposed by reality, but by the action of 
our thought—a creation of our imaginative mind). What is an effect 
is absolutely dependent upon its cause for its very existence but, is 
never independent of it. When an effect is cognised it leads to tba 
inferential knowledge of its cause. It may be illustrated thus :—Here is 
fire because here is smoke. Smoke being an effect of fire smoke—the 
effect is a reason. The indissoluble connexion subsisting between 
smoke and fire is based upon the law of causality. (The judgment 
based upon the law of causality is empiric). The Buddhists hold that 
the Naiyayikas exhibit an attitude of escapism when they state the mere 
rule of invariable concomitance but not the ground of two-fold indis¬ 
soluble connexion. 

A refutation of the Buddhist hypothesis. A reply to the above 
objections is given thus :—We prefer the crude idea of the rule of 
invariable concomitance offered by the persons of obtuse intellect—^the 
idea which has been compared to the walking on foot to the laws of 
identity and causality—the grounds of the knowledge of invariable con¬ 
comitance as devised by the men of sharp intellect. If the law of 
identity is the ground of invariable concomitance, the middle term 
becomes identical with the major term. In that case it is impossible 
to establish that the middle term is a mark of the major term since if 
the middle term is not cognised, the major term is not known to us. 
(If we do not see smoke in a hill, we cannot know that fire exists in 
that hill. The conclnsion follows from the premisses). (In an analytic 
judgment are the two terms simultaneously apprehended or not. If 
the mark t.e., the middle term is apprehended then do we apprehendl 
the thing marked (v.s., the major term) along with it or not? If the 
thing marked and the mark are not; simultaneonsly apprehended then 
how is it that the mark is identical with the thing marked ? If they 
sre simultaneously present to our consciousness then the thing nouirked 
is perceived like the mark. In that case is it not useless to infer the 
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thing murked? Now, tho Baddhists may contend that inference hasite 
jnetification dnee it is necessary for snblatiag a contrary character 
which may be ascribed to the thing marked. Sach a defence is not 
tenable since when an object is truly determined there is no scope of 
ascribing an opposite character to it. Let us take a concrete case. 
If we see the head, hands etc.—the distinct limbs of an organic whole 
then we cannot conjecture that the yonder object is a post. In the 
above example the limbs the head, hands etc. being distinct from 
the man who has them, we may possibly attribute the essential 
character of a post to a man since the above limbs are not 
identical with the whole, the man. We may assume that as 
we do not see the whole but the different properties of it so we 
may ascribe some contrary attribute to it. But in the Buddhist 
example of svabbava-anumana the ^im^pa tree is identical witn a tree. 
Hence, when we determine a dm^apa tree as a dmdipa tree we cannot 
attribute an attribute which is contrary to the essence of a tree npon 
it. Moreover, in the above case we determine a dmiapa tree as a tree. 
We have definite knowledge of its generic character. But we have 
not as yet identified its species. If we at all commit a mistake we 
may take one particular species for another i.e. we may mistake a 
iimiapa species for a non-iim^apa species. But if we have definite 
knowledge of tbe specific character of an individual then we cannot 
commit a blunder as to its generic character i.e., if we definitely know 
an individual as belonging to the species of dim^apa then we cannot 
take it for non>tree. 

If the species of 4im^apa is perceived by a percipient then is it 
not borne out by our common experience that the genus does not 
remain transcendental to his sense-organs? 

Moreover, if the reason is indentical with the consequence then as 
it is inferred that it is a tree because it is a dim^apa so it should be 
inferred that it is a liim^apa because it is a tree since tbe judgment ‘*a 
eim&ipa is a tree” is analytical. Similarly, as the conclusion that it is 
non-eternal follows from the premiss that it is an immediate successor 
of effort should follow from the premiss that it is non-eternal. If the 
identity of reason with consequence is accepted in the latter case the 
difference holding between productivity or successiveness to an effort 
and non-eternality should die out. This difference is based upon 
sound logic. When we infer that this is non-eternal because this is a 
product, is a similar example which testifies to the troth of tbe inducti<»> 
ooncemed available? But if we infer that this is a product because 
H is non-eternal, a contrary example which invalidates the underlying 
available. 
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Now the Baddhists may contend that there is a great golf fixed, 
between a full fledged relation and invariable concomitanoe. A relation 
belongs to both the terms, i.e., the relata. On the other hand, 
the relation of invariable concomitance implies the dependence 
of one term upon another. The essence of a Iim4ap§ is an invariable 
concomitant of the essence of a tree but the latter is not an 
invariable concomitant of the former. Similarly, successiveness 
to an effort is an invariable concomitant of non-eternality 
but not the vice-versa. A similar case may be cited. Smoke 
is the invariable concomitant of fire but not tbe vice-versa. The 
Naiyayikas point out in this connection that they completely endorse 
the view of the Buddhists but the latter should take note of the signi¬ 
ficance of their hypothesis. It amounts to mere concomitance based 
upon the empirical law but not to invariable concomitance based upon 
the law of identity. In case of identity a ^irn^apa is never perceived 
as a non-8im4apa. Now, if a tree is identical with a ^im^apa then 
whenever a tree is seen it should be seen as a fiimiSapa. But when we 
see a catechu tree we see a tree but not a litndapa. When we see ligh¬ 
tning we know it to be short-lived, i.e., non-eternal but do not know that 
its non-eternality closely succeeds an effort. How does tbe relation of 
identity hold between the above two pairs? 

Several examples may be cited to demonstrate that the reason is 
absent but tbe consequence is seen to be present. If the one exists 
without the other, but they are held to be identical then such a state¬ 
ment is deceitful. 

Now, the Buddhists may contend that though a flash of ligh¬ 
tning is non-eternal and a jar is non-eternal yet tbe non-eternality 
of the latter is different from that of the former since the non-eternali¬ 
ty of tbe latter only follows an effect in an immediate succession. 
Such a contention leads to another conclusion that a property, be¬ 
longing to an individual substratum, is exclusively private. Thus, 
there is no common property which is shared by all. Hence the 
relation of invariable concomitance which is asserted to be shared 
by many individuals cannot be possible. Therefore, the possibility 
of inferential knowledge which is based upon the knowledge of tbe 
relation of invariable concomitance should bo ruled out. But fire^ 
being the cause of smoke, it is reasonable to hold that smoke is the 
invariable concomitant of fire but no vice-versa since smoke is 
different from fire. On the other band, where the reason is identical 
with tbe consequence any one is tbe invariable concomitant of the 
oUier. The relation of mutual invariable concomituioe does not hold 
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betweenuoa^eternfilityand prodTictivity. Hence in tbe abote case, 
(be identity of liie reason with the coneeqoenee cannot be maintained. 

Either tbe Buddhists should discard tbe relation of invariable 
concomitance based upon tbe law of identity or they should justify 
the following conclusions. It is a iimdapa because it is a tree and 
it is the immediate successor of an effort because it is non>eternal. 
Identity and non-identity exclude a middle term. A new point 
should be added to the above points of criticism. In order to illus¬ 
trate an inference based upon identity tbe Buddhists cite the follow¬ 
ing example, ou., sound is non-eternal because it is productive. Is it 
really an analytical judgment? Let us analyse the concepts **non- 
eternality” and “productivity” and see whether they are identical. 
Tbe meaning of tbe term ‘non-eternality’ is ‘meeting destruction*. 
The meaning of tbe term ‘productivity* is ‘having a new beginning*. 
An object which comes into existence meets its destruction. Tbe 
appearance of an object is not asserted to be its destruction. There¬ 
fore, how is it that tbe reason is identical with its consequence. 

The Buddhists contend that if the term ‘non-eternal’ signifies 
‘destructible’ then the conclusion should assume the form that sound 
is destructible but not non-eternal. Such a conclusion is surely false 
since it is difficult for us to comprehend the conclusion that sound 
is destructible as we do in case of the conclusion that the hill is fiery. 

Destruction is negation. It cannot be a property belonging to 
a substratum since when we cognise destruction its substratum, 
i,e., the object destroyed, is never present to our consciousiiess. 

Moreover, if the word ‘anityatvam’ tnon-eternality) is gram¬ 
matically analysed, we see that the nominal suffix ‘tva’ has been 
attached to tbe word ‘anitya’. The suffix ‘tva’ signifies an abstract 
quality which is, of course, positive. Thus the boiled-down meaning 
of the word ‘anityatva’ is positive essence of tbe non-eternaJ. 
Now, if the word ‘non-eternal’ has a negative meaning then how 
is it that it has a positive essence; because a positive essence is in¬ 
compatible with the negative real. Thus, the word ‘anityatva’ denotes 
real existence marked by the two terminations (ends). The word 
‘kftakatva* (productivity) denotes existence which belongs to a real 
ol^eot, being brought about by its cause. Thus, the reason is existence 
and tbe consequence is existence. Hence it is an instance of infer- 
eiice based upon tbe law of identity. 
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The BBFUTATION OF THE EXAMPLE OF AN INFERENCE BASED 
UPON THE Law of IDENTITI. 

The contention of the Buddhists is not tenabie since the reason 
and the consequence are not presented to consciousness in the forn:> 
as described by them. If the Buddhists stick to their contention 
then tbe syllogistic form should be like this a round is existent because 
it has existence. But this form is conspicuous by its absence. On 
the other hand, the current syllogistic form is that sound is non-eternal 
because it is a product. Tbo object to be inferred is such existence 
as is marked by its two terininations. The reason is also existence 
which inheres in a real object which is brought about by its cause. 
But this thesis is not tenable. Destruction which is one of the two 
ends by means of which existence is marked is absent at that time 
and hence fails to describe existence accurately. 

Now, the Buddhists may hold that destruction one of the bound¬ 
ary lines of existence, though actually absent, is supplied by our 
imagination. If this is their answer then the Naiyayikas will also 
bold that destruction, though actually absent inay qualify sound, being 
supplied by our imagination. 

As a present predicate is asseited of a subject so a future 
predicate may be asserted of a subject in the same manner. 

Thus, the judgment "sound is destructible" is'possible since 
the problem of the relation of an absent predicate to its subject is 
solved. Hence, there is no point in subscribing to the conjecture 
that existence is to be inferred. The Buddhists have taken exception 
to the attachment of a sufQx which denotes an abstraot quality to 
a negative term. But they have done it quite unwisely. Those 
suffixes denote the essence of the meaning cf the words which they 
are attached to (t.e. their essential property). They are attached 
to words which denote positive reals because these reals possess tbe 
uncommon property. Similarly, it is a fact that the suffix *tva' is 
attached to tbe word ‘abhava’ which denotes a negative real. In 
other words, a negative real has also some unique property. Hence, 
tbe word 'anityatva' denotes the possession of destruction which 
has mei-ely ideal existence. The word 'kftakatva* denotes 'having 
origin* but not existence (unconditional). But the Buddhists may 
contend that it should denote such existence as belongs to an object 
which has been brought about by its cause. In that case, the 
HaiySyikas point out to them that it will be better if it simply dent^es 
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ibe <&aracter of being a product belonging to tbo ssdd'object. No 
better purpose will be seryed if a different track is followed. 

(The Buddhists try to bring home their thesis, that there is in¬ 
variable concomitance based npon the law of identity). They argue 
that if the appearance and the destruction of an object are the two 
distinct properties of an object, the subject of inference and the ex¬ 
ample cannot have the same reason and a general proposition cannot 
be formulated. The peculiar property which belongs to a jar does 
not belong to sound and what belongs to sound does not belong to a 
jar (the same reason should belong to the subject of inference and 
to the example). If it is held that there is only one property which 
is commonly shared by all the positive objects, when an object 
comes into being all the objects of the universe should come into 
being and when an object meets its destruction all the objects of 
this world should cease to be. The Buddhists arrive at the conclusion 
that existence is a better substitute for appearance and destruction 
and it should be resorted to as reason and consequence. The Buddhist 
thesis is not sound. Because though the different subjects have 
distinct properties yet they are presented to our consciousness as 
the same. 

The reason behind our point of view is that the destruction of a 
jar is not the jar itself. If it were identical with the jar itself then 
an inference in the above case that sound is non-eternal because it 
is created like a jar would have been impossible because the same 
reason does not belong to the subject of inference and to the example, 
the reason being different in each case as it is not other than its 
substratum. 

Moreover, a single common property, viz., destruction, does not 
belong to all objects of the universe. Therefore, the Nyaya thesis is 
not open to the objection that when an object is destroyed all objects 
should meet destruction. 

Thus, thoi]gh the attributes of the different objects are distinct 
yet they are apprehended by us as the same attribute. The net result 
of this apprehension is that there is no hindrance to our inference 
sine there is perfect harmony between the reason belonging to the 
sub :t and that belonging to the example. 

Though the attributes are distinct yet they are presented to our 
can»ciou8nefi« to be; the same. Hence, there is no difficulty in 
the ormulation of a general assertion of the concomitance which 
exists between reason and consequent. One does not require the 
presence of a public {»operty, shared in common by many but only 
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similarity, in order to formulate a general proposition. That is why^ 
the author of the Nyaya-sutra does not make mention of the common 
attribute but only of the similarity of attributes. 'The reason proves 
what is to be established through its similarity with the example.' 
The proposition which contains the reason is called 'hetu*. The 
example has the characteristics of the subject because of its 
similarity with it. The proposition which refers to an example is 
called 'udaharana'. 

Therefore, the syllogism which contains origin and destruc¬ 
tion as its middle and major terms does not illustrate an inference 
based upon the law of identity since the middle term is distinct from 
the major teriu. Thus refutation of the Buddhist thesis is thoroughly 
established. Similarly, an effect cannot be the reason by means of 
which an inference is made. Does the relation of cause and effect 
take place between the two momentary objects or between the two 
series of momentary objects ? When the doctrine of the universal 
flux will be refuted we shall point out that the relation of cause and 
effect does not take place between the two instantaneous objects. 
If such a relation at all takes place between them, it is very diffimlt 
to comprehend because of the subtle character of them. The two 
series of smoke and fire have merely imaginary existence and hence 
the causal relation does not subsist between them. The Buddhists 
hold that the reality of an object consists in its practical efiSciency. 
If inference is from smoke, the effect to fire, the cause, smoke, having 
the characteristic features such as bad odour, dark colour, ascending 
the sky, etc. should constitute the reason. Concrete smoke with all 
its attributes is the effect of fire. Some of its attributes cannot be 
taken away by means of abstraction. It cannot be held that smoke 
with these limited characteristic features is the effect of fire and 
smoke with some other characteristic features is not the effect of fire. 
Smoke with all its attributes is the effect of fire as it is evident from 
the joint method of agreement and difference. Now, if it is 
established that smoke with all its attributes is the effect of fire 
then the Buddhists may revise their thesis and hold that smoke, 
which is not specified by its peculiar attributes but is marked only 
by its class-character and is concomitant with fire, leads to an 
inference of fire. If this be the case, the Buddhists vainly make 
mention of the reason as an effect but should only speak about its 
concomitance. The relation of concomitance is the means of 
inference. 

Now, the Buddhista contend that the Naiyayikaa have also 
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ftdautted the actnality of inference from effect to oeuse. Tbe type 
of inference styled sesavat illustrates the above point of view. 
Ean&da has given a list of real relations as a basis for inference. 
He holds that inference is either from effect to cause, or from cause 
to effect, or from one term conjoined to the other correlative term, 
or from the one term inherent to the other correlative term, or from 
the negative term to its positive correlative term The Bud Uiists 
establish their point that inference is from effect to cause as they get 
the support of Kanada 

The Naiyayikas meet the Buddhist argument and point out that 
it is not the intention of Kanada to enumerate all tbe real relations 
which coDstiiute a basis for inference but mentions them by way of 
lilustiation to prove his point that the invariable concomitance 
between the ground and tbe consequence constitutes the sound basis 
for lofeience We infer fire from smoke and lain fall from the 
swelling of the river-current not because ot then causal connexion 
but because of their invariable concomitance. This is the final 
conclusion of the Nyaya school. 

Now, a question arises, " How is it that the relation of cone imi- 
tance subsists between the pair of the two opposite terras, viz , a 
positive term and its correlative negative term?” A positive term and 
a negative one are related to each other aa giound and consequence. 
If we find the presence of one of them, we lufei the absence of tbe 
other Thus the relation of invariable concomitance subsists between 
them, t.e , the pair of the two opposite teims. Kanada does not 
exhaustively enumerate all the relations but merely illustrates some 
of them in his Vaisesika-sutra 

There are in this world various other reasons which constitute 
tbe real ground for inferen 9 e Let us illustrate our point, citing 
a few examples. Noticing the setting of the sun, tbe rise of stars 
IB inferied. 

Seeing tbe full-moon in the sky tbe swelling of the sea is inferred 
Noticing the rise of the star called Agastya some infer that the buds 
are resting upon the diy sea-shore, forming a long line. 

When the ants proceed in a long line and carry off their eggs in 
their mouth the travellers anticipating imminent rain-fall by inference 
make baste to repair their thatched cottages 

Thus we see that there aie various reasons which constitute the 
souod basis for inference but invariable concomitance is not based upon 
the laws identity and causality. 

!th*|K>pplar view of invariable oonoomitance, based upon tbe 
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laws of identity and causality, has been neglected by the philosophers 
of extensive knowledge. The Bnidbists prompted by sheer puerile * 
obstinacy, are eager to lend their support to it. 

It is a logical blonder to bold that the reason is either an identical 
term or an effect. In the Buddhist logic the middle term and the 
major term denote the two concepts. The concepts are negative in 
character as they embody exclusion. Thus, the ground and the 
consequence remain confined in the imaginary world of concepts, i.e,, 
negation. But the invariable relation of concomitance subsists 
between the particulars which are objectively real. And it is held 
to be an object of conceptual knowledge to the Buddhists. How does 
it conform to the Buddhist Logic ? We have elaborately discussed this 
point in the first chapter. There is nc special occasion for dilating 
on this point. In fine, the major premise which conditions the 
conclusion refers to the relation of concomitance subsisting between 
the middle term and the major term. It does not point to the 
invariable connection based upon the laws of identity and causality 
as the disciples of Buddha have conjectured. 

The Buddhists put this question to the Naiyayikas: *‘On the 
dictation of which proof do they (the Naiyayikas) hold that the 
indissoluble connection of the Buddhist school amounts to the 
invariable concomitance of the Nyaya-scbool." The Naiyayikas also 
put the same question to the Buddhists: '‘On the dictation of which 
proof do they (the Buddhists) know that the laws of identity and 
causality are the source of indissoluble connection ?" (Of course, 
the answer of both the schools will be the same, viz., observation). 
Nothing can be gained by this unfruitful ramble. 

Thus we have explained invariable concomitance. Let us now 
see what is suggested by recollection, contained in the phrase 
'the recollection of invariable concomitance’. Our contention is as 
follows: 

Generalisation always proceeds the deductive conclusion, t.e., 
inference. It is nothing but the discovery of the universal relation 
holding between the middle term and the major term. But a man 
living in an isle abounding in coco-palms (narikeladvipa) cannot infer 
fire from smoke. When be infers fire he does not observe the 
relation of invariable concomitance. But when he observes the relation 
of invariable concomitance be does not infer. * 

Hence, he has observed before the relation of invariable concomi¬ 
tance holding between the middle term and the major term. When 
he tries to deduce the conclusion he presupposes the major premise 
S-U84P-Z1 
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M iti BSteoedeat oondition. But it fiftHfaes in hit mind &s »jodgment 
of memofy. If thii matter ia oarefally acmiiniBed by ob then it ia 
cloajr that the major premise which proceeds a deduction ia a judgment 
of memory. 

The true knowledge of the object to be established does not 
arise in our mind even if we see the middle term as an invariable 
ooncomitant of the major term but we do not recollect the major 
premise (107) 

When we infer something which bas been repeatedly inferred 
we do not remember that we recollect the major premise as the 
condition of inference. Though it does not belong to our conscious 
plane, we must assume that it subconsciously precedes our 
conclusion. 

Some logicians hold that the recollection of the major premise, i.e., 
the invariable concomitance holding between the middle term and 
the major term which is recalled in our mind by the present condition, 
i.e., the perception of the reason is the cause of inference. In some 
cases, the perception of the reason as belonging to the subject of 
inference takes place. There are some other cases where this percep* 
tion does not take place. We shall also discuss about the inference of 
supersensuous objects such as God, the principle of merit and demerit, 
aen8e*organs, etc. later on. Thus, when the invariable concomitance 
holding between the middle term and the major term is remembered 
in a manner described above, the knowledge of the object to be 
established by means of the true reason is called an inference. This is 
the final conclusion of the Nyaya-school. 



SHIFTED MEANING OF SOME PERSO- 
ARABIC WORDS IN BENGALI—II • 

Peof. H. C. Paul, M.A. (Triple) 

Qudarft in Bengali ie ferry, whose Persian equivalent may be 
taken as guzar (or gudzar), gndzara or gudzar-gab. These Persian 
equivalents have their general meaning of * passage*, derived from 
the infinitive gadzardan (to pass), besides its restricted sense of ferry; 
but in Bengali this gudara is never used in any other sense except in 
its restricted sense. 

The meaning of ' gnlzar ’ in Bengali is made a transferred epithet 
having the sense of attractive, joyful, splendid or magnificent; but 
in Persian it is a noun having the sense of a place full of flowers. 
In its shifted meaning also it is nsed sometime in Persian, but very 
often in Urdu, from which probably Bengali has borrowed the word. 

Gut, gota or gopta in Bengali is restricted to the sense of diving 
by kites, but its original meaning was diving (generally in water)— 
the word being Arabic ghuta. The word * gota * is colloquially used 
in East Bengal for sti'iking, as in cairer guta (or striking by a long 
bamboo stick by which a boat is run). This * guta ' with the sense 
of striking is probably also connected with the Arabic word. 

Gujfinda in Persian is a speaker—a form of ismi-fa’il (a noun of 
a doer) by adding nda with the amar (or imperative) of the infinitive 
guftan (to speak). But in Bengali goyenda ie restricted to the sense 
of a secret speaker —a member of the Intelligence Branch Depart* 
ment. 

Hadis in Bengali is information, taken from Arabic B^adls^-that 
which is said, or traditional sayings of the Prophet Muhammad, in 
which sense also Bengali uses the word, but there it is pronounced 
as H&dis. 

Harkarfi in Bengali is a peon, specially a mail-peon, restricted to 
the sense of message-bearer or letter-bearer. The word comes from 
Persian Har-kara, meaning, (a thing) for all work, i.e., a kettle, or 
(a man) for all work, ».e., a courier. 

H&ramjadSi in Bengali is only a sort of evil name, but originally 
its sense is of worse type^ the word being Perso-Arabic ^arkm-n^, 
meanmg base-born. 

* A^MMd last in Aogart, Un iWQt «t f)i* OslsBtts fisvlMr. 
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Hindu in Bengali is a member of Hinduism, a religion. But 
originally it was the A-vestic or old Persian Hind (or Sanskrit Sindbu), 
a person living in the region of the Indus Valley: gradually the 
people of the whole of India came to be known as Hindu. In the 
Muslim period to distinguish a rouslim from the people of the Vedantic 
religion, tbe term Hindu turned to be a misnomer, and it designated 
the sense of a man of Vedic religion, instead of a member of tbe 
nationality of India. 

Ija in Bengali is used for account brought forward. It is 
originated from Arabic aiza(o) or !za, meaning ditto or the same. 
Though in Bengali the word is used almost in the same sense, as it 
has its original meaning, yet here the use is totally restricted to 
books of account. 

lye in Bengali we use to mean that word which has been 
forgotten. The original Arabic word is y’anl, meaning, that is. The 
word may also be taken to come from Persian iya, meaning, or. In 
Bengali though the word is taken in its peculiar way, yet it has really 
the original sense of, that is. 

Jalsa in Perso-Arabic is any sitting, but in Bengali jalsa is a 
sort of special sitting where master artists are assembled to parti¬ 
cipate in a musical soiree. Ejlas in Bengali from the same root is a 
court of justice; but in Arabic is a noun ijlas from the causative 
ijlasaof the root jalsa (to sit). Again, jaius or jaulash in Bengali is 
splendour or brightness from the same root. In Arabic jaius means 
an act of sitting, which is usually used in Boyal ascendance—^thereby 
shifting tbe meaning in Bengali. 

Jinis in Bengali is a thing, but in Arabic jins means not a thing, 
but a species of a thing or a person; Accordingly, to specify the 
different genders Islamic people use jinsi-muzakkar, jinsi-muannas or 
jinsi-ghair ruh (masculine, feminine or neuter genders). 

Julfi in Bengali is hair grown by the sides of both the ears 
(specially of a man). But in Persian zulf is ringlet or looks of hair 
(specially of a lady). 

In the word jer, or phrases like jer tana or jer mit&na we find 
that Bengali has ultimately taken the sense which it has in its original 
Persian word zer. In Persian it is a vowel point (or i^arkat) placed 
below ; thereby it also has signification of that which follows, which 
meaning has been borrowed in Bengali jer, meaning the ultimate 
result. Again, in Persian zer is a sign of ii^afat (adding or the 
relationship of the PossessiTe Case), which sense has been taken in 
thav pbra ses like jer |finA or jer mi^hn* 
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Jer& in Bengali ia orose'examinstion, bnt originally this Arabic 
zar’a had the meaning of solicitation. In fact, in cross-examination 
the original idea was solicitation from which sense the pleader is also 
called solicitor. 

Eabaj or Kabac originated from Arabic qabz (or seizing) means 
an amulet in Bengali. In Arabic the word has the idea of action, 
whereas in Bengali it is the result of an action (borne through charm). 
From the same root we also get Bengali words like (darjar) kabja 
(or that by which the door is seized)—the Arabic qabza; or (hater) 
kabji or the wrist (of the hand)—in reality, the Persian qab^i is only 
a diminutive form of qabza (grasp or clutch, i.e. that which binds 
together the fist with the arm). 

Eafer in Bengali is generally taken as one who belongs to another 
religion, or one who does not recognize that person’s religion by whom 
he is called a kafer. But really the Arabic kafir is originated from 
kufr (unbelief) or kafara (to be infidel) to God. If this be the case, 
one who is not a true believer in God or irreligious should be called 
a kafer, not one who belongs to another religion. For, in fact, 
religions are only so many paths to realize God. 

l^air-kh^ah originally had the good sense, meaning a well- 
wisher, by adding the amar from khwastan (to wish) with the noun 
khair (well); but in Bengali khayer-kba or khayer-kha^ is a flatterer: 
khan in the latter word, being influenced by the Tnrki word khan 
(a title of a lord or a prince). 

khasi in Arabic is any castrated animal, but in Bengali by khSrSi 
we mean only the he-goats that are castrated : a bull which is 
castrated is never called khasi in Bengali. 

Kbam in Bengali is a cover of a letter, or any envelope. It is 
originated from Persian kham (bent, coil or a noose). 

Khamoka in Bengali means in vain, or suddenly—here it is an 
adverb. But originally it is a Persian ismi-fa’il (or a noun of the 
subject) by adding khwah—an amar from kh^^stan (to wish) with 
kham (unripe), that is hoping vainly or a vain desirer. It is interesting 
to note that the original meaning of a noun with a nominative sense 
has left in Bengali only its qualifying sense. 

The use of khamaka in Bengali is more interestiz^. It also 
generally means in vain or suddenly. The word was originally 
khwani-kh^ei^ e dieh to one's desire); and if we look to its use 
we shall find that, properly speaJring, it was formerly generally used 
only in cases where request was made in regard to a dinner. As we 
lay t khaneka ei kai^ sanded kheye phelun (or mt up these few lueces 
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of tweetmeatf that ore a dish to your deare). Now« wHhout oariog 
to the original sense, it is often need as khanakfi &make birokta kare 
Iftbb nai (there is no gain in vexing me vainly). As the original 
sense was not known to the speakers who used such a phrase of a 
foreign stock, the meaning has been so much shifted. 

Ehub in Bengali means very, much. Its original Persian word 
is kbhb, meaning nice, good. By using the phrase khub bbala (very 
good), the Bengali adjective has only been stressed with another 
foreign word of same meaning, but afterwards the sense of the 
foreign word was forgotten, and it came to be used indiscriminately, 
as, khub c&lak (or very clever), or khub kharap (or very bad). 

Kbamira or khambira tamak in Bengali is a kind of sweet-scented 
tobacco. This khamira is taken from Arabic j^amlr (leaven or 
dough). In Bengali the original sense has been restricted only in the 
case of tobacco~khamira means that which is leavened or kneaded 
(with sweet-scented spices). 

In Bengali khaipa or khapiya jaoya means to be shortened. -It 
comes from Persian I^afa (strangling or suffocation)—the idea being 
restricted in Bengali only in case of a piece of cloth which is strangled. 

Khassara in Arabic is that which causes damage from the root 
kbasara (to lose), but in the Bengali khasra the meaning is shifted to 
the sense of that writing which has been perfected through many 
damages or cancellation of words. 

Kbat and khata of Bengali are both originated from the Arabic 
root kba^a (to write). But in Bengali they are used differently : khat is 
restricted only to documentary writing, whereas khata is a book where 
any writing is made. The meaning in the latter is niore connected with 
the original, but its pronunciation is Bengalicised. In the word khat, 
though the pronunciation is near to the original, yet its meaning is 
restricted. 

Ehaskel in Bengali is a sort of class-title, probably given at the 
Mogbal period. The word is originated from Ferso-Arabic ^a^-khail 
(or special band of horsemen). 

£hoj& in Bengali is a eunuch. But in Persian or Arabic it meant 
a gentleman. Really in the Islamic vocabulary the phrase was 
^w&ja Sara or the (male) member of the (female) chamber, or the 
castrated man in charge of the female apartment. Afterwards the 
later portion of the phrase dropped down, khwaja or khoja began to be 
used as eunuch in Bengali. 

llQo in Persian is squint-eyed, but in Bengali by luoci we 

«iMi a naeal. 
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Ifihi in Bengali means fine, as in mihi dhnti (fine oloth), but i& 
Persian mihin is greater, elder or superior. From this sense of superi¬ 
ority or superior quality the shifted meauing in Bengali is taken up. 

Muslim or musalman in Bengali is for a class professing some 
religion {i.e. Islam). But its original meaning is one who has sacri¬ 
ficed himself (to God), derived from the root salama (to surrender) and 
islama (to profess the religion of Islam or surrendering) and musal¬ 
man (though also used generally as singular) is only an Indian pronun¬ 
ciation of inusliman, the Persian plural form of the word muslim. 

Mihtarin Persian is a comparative adjective from mih, meaning 
greater, hence a chief. But the Bengali methar, borrowed from 
Hindustani mehtar, a chief or a superior, is really originated from 
Persian. In Bengali methar is only a sweeper or a scavenger, a low 
and neglected class in India, though, it seems, originally they were not 
so regarded. And really the methar is the mibtar who, in the words 
of Satyendranath Datta, though carrying indiscriminately all rubbish 
is all-content like the pure water of the Ganges (nirbicare abarjani 
baba aharnid—nirbikar sada ^uci tumi Gangajal). 

Mukhtar in Arabic is a selected one exercising his free will, but 
in Bengali the sense in muktar, originated from the Farso-Arabie 
source, is much restricted ; and he is only the pleader who pleads for 
his client in the lower penal court. In the same way though munsef is 
generally restricted to one who is a judge in the lower court of justice, 
yet the Arabic meaning of munsif is one who is an administrator of 
justice. 

Naskar in Bengali is a sort of class-title, probably given at the 
Moghal period; and the word is from Persian La§hkar, an army. The 
Naskar-title is generally found in West Bengal, whereas the title 
Laskar is found in East Bengal. But between these two there is no 
class relationship. Strange to find that Naskars are generally of 
scheduled class, whereas Laskar-class in East Bengal are of respecta¬ 
bility. 

Najeh&l in Bengali is taken as one word which has the sense of 
‘ridiculed*, or of precarious condition. Though almost the same 
mattwipg is observed in the borrowed word, the original word 
was really a Persian phrase na az hal (or not of the proper 
state). In the same way nastanabud, though taken as a single word 
in Bengali, meaning exhausted, or fatigued, is originally a Persian 
phrase na ast nabud (neither exists nor existed). 

Neka and nekami in Bengali mean a fool and foolishness, 
or who pres umes himself to be a good man, and the show 
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ft good mftQ. The vordi are realty taken from Persian 
nik and nl kl (good and goodness). The Persian sense and the Bengali 
meaning have become almost contradictory. 

Bejki or rejgi in Bengali means smaller coins, that is, fragments 
of a rupee or a larger coin, but in Persian nzgi from the amar riz of 
ilkbtan (to scatter) will mean only a fragment. 

Bojgar or rojkar in Bengali means earning or the allowances that 
is earned daily or otherwise, but in Persian ruzgar means time, service 
or the world. 

Though in the use of rumal in Bengali no shifting of meaning is 
made from its original Persian rumal, yet 1 like to discuss the word, 
as it is one of the choicest selection that adds to the Bengali vocabulary 
taken from foreign stock. The exact equivalent of it is found neither 
in Bengali nor in English. Bnmal literally means a cleanser of the 
face or that which rules the face, as is commonly understood by the 
word. Its Bengali equivalent may be taken as gamcha or gamocbl, 
i.e., a cleanser of the body—therefore, gamcha is not exactly the same 
as rumal. Again, handkerchief or pocket-handkerchief is not exactly 
the rumal as is generally understood. The English terms are really 
more misleading. For, by kerchief is meant a piece of cloth that 
covers the bead ; thus, pocket-handkerchief will mean a piece of 
cloth to cover the head, to be carried in the hand and to be put in the 
pocket. By towel or Bengali toyale we do not also exactly mean what 
rumal is. It is a piece of cloth for drying. 



SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING 
EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 
IN INDUSTRIES 

De. S. P. Ghosh, M.A., D.Phil. (Cal.) 

Applied Psychology Section, Calcutta University 

Human relations in Industry can mainly be described in three 
forms .— Employer-Employee relationship, Supervisor-Sabordinale 
relationship, and relations existing among co-workers. Of these three 
types, the first named constitutes the subject-matter of the present 
article. Employers in industries have learnt by experience that the 
quality and quantity of production depend to a large extent upon the 
goodwill and co-operation of the workers. The lack of this goodwill 
on the part of the employee not only results in diminishing the 
production but it may lead to various forms of industrial unrests. 
Number of strikes, high labour turnover or absenteeism and increasing 
industrial eicknes®!, are the evidences of friction in Employer-employee 
relationship. They are the symptoms of the failure of a management 
to develop effective working relationship with employees. We feel 
that unless these relations are improved and improved soon, our 
national economic life will be at a stake. The goodwill and co¬ 
operation of workers in every firm is thus urgently needed for 
maintaining a peaceful atmosphere. Peace in industry means economy 
to industrialists. The industrialists’ most urgent task is to secure 
the co-operation of the workers and to awaken and maintain their 
interest in work. Now the question comes: How to awaken this 
goodwill of the workers and to maintain peace in industry. This 
problem of employers as it is connected with human affairs, is a 
psychological one. So some psychological measures are to be adopted 
for persuading the workers in carrying into effect an employers' 
scheme. The psychological measures can be divided into direct and 
indirect ones. The measures having indirect influences are the 
incentives in work in terms of bonuses, increments in wage rates, 
promotion and improvement in living and working conditions of the 
woricers. The measures having direct influences are the selection 
and placement of workers according to their abilities and aptitudes 
end satabihdiment of personal relationsbip. We shall discuss these 
*na a sn ree in ^eir turn. 
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The indirect meoBures or incentives in work .—^Physical wort: 
was belieyed to be impoaed on man as a^pnnisbment. So no one 
would do it, unless obliged to do so by poverty. The prevailing idea 
among employers was that the workman who was well paid would no 
longer have any desire to work and would become idle. It was, 
therefore, necessary to keep him poor in order to make him work. 
The above prejudice, however, has begun to weaken as more attention 
is being directed towards the man working at the machine. It is 
now an established fact that bait of higher earnings has induced 
workers to produce more outputs. Not the prospect of hunger but 
the hope of prosperity stimulates the worker to work. The more the 
industrialist will be conscious of this, the more welfare measures will 
they take. These welfare measures not only improve the health 
conditions in a factory but they contribute towards increasing the 
workers' will to work and consequently the output. Oue thing may 
be noted in this connection that mere inctement in wage rates may 
not improve the output to the proportion. Some industrialists in our 
country to minimise the labour troubles have increased the wage rates 
but unfortunately production has not been increased accordingly. 

The incentives given in kinds have been found to be more 
effective than those given in ca'*h as wages. The management to 
strengthen its relationship with employees may provide them with 
dwellings, hostels, and social halls and institutes The employers 
investing his money in this way has definitely recognised his social 
responsibilities towards his personnel. He can erect workers’ dwell¬ 
ings in the vicinity of working place to minimise the fatigue caused 
by the journey. The introduction of other new privileges, e.g., cheap 
canteens, rest houses, and cloak rooms may render the place of work 
more, pleasant to the workers Some industrialists are already alive 
to the need of introduction of such measures. By way of examples 
it may be mentioned that the Bata Shoe Company at Batanagar, 
Calcutta, has made available large stores for the sole use of their 
workers. 


The National Carbon Company, Calcutta, has provided workers 
with a cheap canteen. The management is also supplying the workers 
with two cups of tea free of cost. The Ichapore Bifle Factory and 
West India Match Company are also supplying their workers' principal 
meals at cheap rates. These are no doubt healthy signs for improv* 
ing the Employer-employee relationship. To improve better relation¬ 
ship with the workers, schools, parks, play-grounds and libraries are to 



available to the workers. 
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tion clashes for adults should be organised. Similarly, dramatic 
performances and staff-organised social functions have been found to 
encourage the social contact between the management and the 
employees. 

The similar purpose of labour welfare may be served by appoint¬ 
ing staff Welfare Officer, male or female. The Welfare Officer is to 
relieve the tension between the management and the employee by 
promotion and inutnal understanding. He is the medium between the 
employer and the employee to settle all disputes arising on both sides. 
The Welfare Officer’s task is limited not only to the place of work 
but it extends even to the hearth and home persuading the head of 
the family to shun the cafes, to give up alcohol and so on. Big firms 
may entrust Welfare Officer with the task of mediating between the 
management and the employees. The workers’ distrust of the manage¬ 
ment is such that even the best-intentioned proposals beneficial to 
the workers are often badly leceived by the employees. We have 
seen in course of our workings in the factories that workers are 
suspicious of newcomers and take adverse attitude to any new 
planning. The introduction of psychological methods for the selection 
and placement of workers has somewhere been taken with doubt and 
suspicion. The efficient Welfare Officers in some industrial concerns 
have been able to change the atti'^ude of the workers, intervening 
and explaining clearly the real advantages being offered to them. 
The Welfare Officer should try to gam the confidence of the workers. 
He most not be taken by the workers as one working in the interest 
of the employer. Neutral representation are necessary in order to arive 
at a decision of the conflict involved between the parties. He is 
thus the court of first instance, the recepienl of complaints from 
either the managemeut or the employees. 

Industrial Hygiene .—The iutroduetion of industrial hygiene in the 
form of safety and protection of workers’ health has rendered incentive 
to the work. We see that measures of protection against accidents 
and occupational diseases now-a-days occupy first place jn a factory 
list. Dangerous places in a factory are fitted with safety devices 
and workers are instructed to wear mask, helmet and goggles. 
While records of accidents are kept in many factories, there is a room 
for improvement in preparing the charts of rise and fall of accidents 
more scientifically, and displaying the same for the benefit of all 
workers. Tills will enable the management to root out the causes 
of accidents, either physical ox personal. We have seen in course 
of our investigatioii, that the same man is incurring accidents again 
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And agun. l%te reaioa of this lies not in the environmental factors 
but in the person. This person is technically called ‘accident prone* 
whose nature is to create accidents. Our study of accident proneness 
in connection with State Transport Drivers, Government of West 
Bengal, has enabled us to devise some psychological tests for detecting 
’accident proneness’. The prominent among them are the multiple 
choice, Reaction time, Dotting test for measuring simultaneous and 
disparate attention and Word Association test, a projective technique 
for assessing temperamental qualities including accident proneness. 
Mere banging posters in a factory area with some slogans is not 
sufficient precautions for preventing accidents. This is an external 
measure and can make general workers cautious about accidents; 
but to eliminate ‘accident prone’ workers from a factory, psychological 
tests should be applied. Workers fouud accident prone may be 
misfit for some trades but not for all trades. 

The introduction of better ventilation and illumination is another 
step for increasing the workers’ interest in work. Investigators like 
Vernon and others have established that improved ventilation increases 
productivity by 12%. Similarly, there is an appreciative increase in 
productivity as a result of reasonable lightening. There is another 
move for minimum and maximum output in a factory. This can be 
done by economic simplification of work operation based on time and 
motion study. This involves a detailed study of the machine and 
appliances, used for conveyance, in order to secure complete freedom 
of movement during the job. Formerly, sitting on the part of a 
worker was considered to be a mark of laziness. Now, on the 
contrary, different models of seats have been devised and it has been 
found that comfortable seats increase outputs. Thus the object of 
time and motion study is to eliminate the useless movements and 
to retain only the necessary ones. This will enable the workers to 
work more easily and satisfactorily. Work with rest-pauses has 
been found to be giving more outputs than continuous work when 
rest-pause, is placed after a reasonable work-length. Monotonous 
work, it has been noted is, not liked by workers. Sometimes 

Gramophone, and Radio Programmes may be introduced to keep the 
workers in a good spirit. With the same object in view, individual 
work is replaced by team work. Methods of wages like timerate 
system, piecework system, premiums or bonuses on the production 
have offered the workers an opportunity to improve their conditaons 
by their own efforts. There is another method, the Profit-sharing 
which stimulates the em|doyee most powerfully to jkhe work. 
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The Profit-sharing method of wages as introduced in many American 
firms has stimulated the workers to work .in the prosperity of the * 
firm. Every third of the shares belong to workmen in Ford (U.S.A.). 
Here in this method every worker is guaranteed a minimum salary 
to which is added a percentage of the firm’s profit. This system not 
only stimulates the output and interest of workers in the prosperity 
of the firm but it offers the workers an opportunity to know the 
position of the firm from the statement of accounts. Messrs. Bata, 
'the Czech Ford’ at Zlim, has introduced a special kind of sharing 
system. Every department in that undertaking is an independent 
economic unit, having its own profit and loss accounts. Besides 
the fixed salary, every worker shares in the paid-up capital, so that 
he participates in Ihe loss and profit of the undertaking. In this way 
an attempt has beeu made to keep alive the workers’ interest in the 
success of the business. However, mere increase in the wage-rates 
does not improve the conditions of the workers. The increase in 
remuneration in War-time situation has been found rather detrimental 
to the workers. They have often been found to spoil this money 
at bar and coffee houses. Eemuneration should be given in a planned 
way, rather in kind than in cash. Other measures contributing to the 
improved relation between the worker and the management are those of 
holidays with pay, social insurance, such as insurance against sickness, 
accidents, disablement, unemployment and old age. Besides, 
allowances for large families, pension funds, death benefits are all 
undoubtedly very effective in attracting ihe workers to his work. 
I have suggested in connection with my investigation with WIMCO 
workers that they can be allowed more holidays without any financial 
loss either to the employee or to the management. 

Direct measures for improving industrial relationship .— 
Psychological method of selection and replacement of workers 
is the first form of direct measures to prevent much of the industrial 

unrest. “When selecting people.you will only substitute 

methods which are fairer to the individual and more efficient to the 
organisation by using the tools which industrial psychologists have 
put into our hands’*—Miss E.B. Sharp, I.L.O. Considerable research 
has always been conducted before a machine or a piece of equipment 
is installed. These machines, however, remain but tools for men. 
Homan abilities and skills form an equally important investment, 
yet this investment is made with lees care and attention than that 
bestowed on machine. There is, however, an increasing recognition 
that the return on the investment in material and equipment is 
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determined by quality of personnel. So the poper selection «kd 
placement o! workers offer a most promiping method of increasing 
output, morale and efficiency. When people in an indostiial 
organisation are on jobs for which they have the necessary skills and 
aptitudes, they will be better employees and better citizens. Good 
selection procedures are not only beneficial to the management, 
but they are important to workers too. The man whose abilities, 
skills, and interests haye been considered in placement, feels that 
he is recognised as an individual, a person with dignity and importance. 
He will feel that he is a part of the business doing a job that has 
significance. The man who can do a job efiBciently, without conflicts 
and frustration, naturally can have pleasant relationship with his 
supervisors. The results of good vocational adjustment have far- 
reacbing influences on the man, his family and his associations. 
The selection and placement of industrial workers can be done 
effectively by the application of certain psycholgical tests. The tests 
for a particular job are chosen on the basis of job analysis. The job 
analysis will discover the necessary human qualities for executing 
the job successfully. The psychological tests thus chosen and 
validated against an external criterion of proficiency like output or 
rating will be useful tools in the hands of industrialists in future 
recruitment. They will eliminate the misfits at the outset and the 
workers thus selected are expected to be efficient ones from the 
standpoint of their abilities, aptitudes and temperament. These 
workers will be assets to the management and they will develop a 
better relation with them. 

Other direct measures for improving industrial relations .— 
Various techniques have been devised in recent years for 
improving the Employer-employee relationship in an industry. And 
I .am mentioning only some of them. Employee-information 
programme involves passing out an information to employees but 
this information to be effective, we must have an idea of the 
employees’ thinking. The psychologists and social workers should 
help the management in obtaining a better understanding of the 
thinking of the rank and file workers and of supervisors. One 
established way to understand the workers is the attitude survey. 

,Tbe attitude survey is mainly done by the questionnaire method. 
Group of questions are framed for measuring a particular aspect of 
Employer-employee relation. The attitudes expressed through these 
questions can mainly be brought under three categories—/aeourable, 
and unfavouraJble. We have tried this attitude survey 
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in vftrioae factories to detennioe the attitude of the workers to the 

4 

management. This kind of survey plays an important rdle in. 
detecting and improving Employee-management relation. It is 
made effective by the suggestions system The attitude survey can 
be supplemented by another measure namely, face-to-face communica¬ 
tion method revealing directly employees’ attitudes to the employers. 
Communication is not simply an expanded information programme ; 
it implies a higher order of human relations, a higbei type of 
management philosophy. Here the management is really interested 
in receiving the reaction of the employees and wishes to consider 
employees in their daily practice and in planning of policies of all 
kinds. When a company advances to relations of consultations and 
participation, employees develop a sense of belonging and identify 
themselves with the company. The management not only consults 
the workers about the change in management, not only consults the 
workers about the change in new lines but even asks them to 
participate iu making the decisions. 

Latest measures increasing workers’ interest in the joh .— 
Tension may arise out of conflicting interests. The greater the 
tension, the greater the risk of impairing human relations. Numerous 
measures may be taken of which the following may be mentioned :— 

(1) The workers may be allowed to participate in the manage¬ 
ment of the undertaking. Through this participation, a feeling of 
responsibility is awakened iu the worker. The feeling that he is the 
partner and has equal responsibility in the conduct of the under¬ 
taking, makes him free from the depressing sense of being kept in 
the background. This realisation, that he has responsible part in 
the successful running of the undertaking, helps the worker to 
forget the monotony of his work. To obtain such co-operation and to 
awaken in the worker the feeling of being an integral part of the 
undertaking, various practical steps may be adopted. Lectures and 
visits may be organised to familiarise the personnel of a company 
with the setup of the undertaking. The workers are to be split up 
into small group and they should visit the different sections of the 
company, attending informal lectures given by the Personnel Officers 
of these sections. During these visits any worker may ask any 
question, to which considered answers are to be given. These lectures 
and visits will stimulate the workers’ co-operation with the manage¬ 
ment to a considerable degree. Periodical visits may be organised 
for the family members of the employees so that they may be familiar 
with the factory where the head of the family works. This will 
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serve to awken a feeling of own^ehip the firm. The family 
members of different workers will know one another. This will 
enable them to see one another in a more human light and to form 
a community which they will not let willingly disintegrate. 

(2) Another measure aiming at arousing interest in the running 
of the firms is the exchange of opinions with the workers. The 
representatives of the management are to discuss with the workers 
the varied problems that arise within the organisation. One 
committee may be composed of workers’ representatives on the one 
hand, and of three or four representatives of the management on the 
other. These meetings serve to give the workers’ representatives 
an opportunity to express dissatisfaction or resentment, the accumula¬ 
tion of which would otherwise be a source of dangerous explosives. 

(3) To improve the personnel’s interest in the work magazines 
and periodicals may be published by large firms. These papers should 
contain some columns for suggestions from the workers. The object 
of these periodicals is to establish a link of fellowship between 
different sections of the personnel on the one hand, and between the 
management on the other. The publication of these staff magazines 
increases the personal interest in economic question, and emphasizes 
the importance of the factory as a community. Work museums may 
be started wliere the products of undertaking will be displayed to 
increase the workers’ interest in the questions of production The 
same purpose is served by organising evening socials, such as 
Jubilee anniversaries, dramatic performances, in which the personnel 
and management mingle together. Such innovations indicate that 
the employer is anxious to recognise and take into account the 
personnel value of the man he employs ; they also attempt to lessen, 
even to dispel, the antagonisms between master and man. 

All these measures have succeeded in reducing or even in doing 
away with the relations, foru>erly 'masters’ and 'slaves' and then 
employers and employees. 
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Bivalbi among thb Bsi Clans and among thb Bqvbdio Dbitibb 

It 18 well known that there was rivalry, and sometimeB very 
bitter rivalry, among the clans. This rivalry was sometimes 
transferred to the J^gvedic deities In VlIL 7.31, the Maruts are 
asked, *‘You abandoned Indra, when did it happen? Who desired 
your friendship?*' In VI. M. 3, there is reference to battle between 
Surya and Indra in which the wheels of Surya's chariot were removed, 
(see also IV.30.4). In IV. 30, 6, it is stated that Indra fought Surya 
for men and saved Etasa (see also VIII.1.11; V.29.5,10; 31.11. etc.). 
There are several references to rivalry between Indra and Usas. 
Indra crushed the daughter of the heaven. He broke her chariot 
and Usas, getting frightened, got down from the chariot. The broken 
chariot of Usas lay on the bank of the Vipasa and she disappeared 
in distant land (IV.30.8-11). Usas is called i.e. Indra-less, an 

epithet given to enemies. There are references to rivalry between 
Aditi and Usas, the two claimants to the position of the Mother of 
the Gods (VIII.18.7; 1.113.19.). These references to the rivalry 
among ^gvedic deities should perhaps be interpreted in the same 
way as the later Furanic stories of rivalry among sectarian deities, 
that is, as conflict among different cults. 

Though the J^gveda as a whole does not support the view that 
a particular irsi clan was devoted to a particular deity or deities, 
there is evidence to prove that individual |^is were partial to 
particular deity or deities. There is also evidet^ce to show that 
members of the same clan had their special favourites among deities. 
There is, again, evidence to show that the popularity of deities under¬ 
went fluctuations. There are clear indications that claims advanced 
for Tndra, the most prominent ]^gvedic deity, were sometimes doubted. 
In VI.18.3, Bharadvaja ysi says “0 Indra, you have quickly 
subdued the Dasyus and mainly it is you that have given the Aryas 
offspring and slaves. 0 Indra, have you really such might? Demons¬ 
trate your might from time to time". In VIII. 100. 8, Nemi jfi 
of the Bhrgu clan declares that there is nobody called Indra. *'Who 
hM seen him? Whom shall we pray, to?" These texts probably 
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indic&te that even among the r^is ^ere were persons who were 
opposed to the Indra cult. 

Tber are several references which show that there was bitter 
rivalry among ifi clans and individnal r^is. The story of rivalry 
between the Va^is^has and the Ku^ikas is well known (see III. 
53.1:4). In VI. 19. 12, Bharadvaja rsi prays, '*0 holder of vajra, 
humble the man who considers himself to he higher than the clan to 
which I belong” (anf Wffipirfl ?f«rr 4wi%r). Again, 

”0 Indra, who is worshipped by many, may we through these 
friendly services () destroy all enemies with you and dominate 
them” (VI.19.18). Here enemies probably mean rivals. In VI. •* 
52. 1, 2, 3, there is more explicit evidence. The parties are two ms, 
Itjisva and Atiyaja. il^jisva r^i says, ”I do not consider it fit for 
celestial or earthly gods, nor do I consider it equal to yajha performed 
by me or performed by others for me. May lofiy hills cause anguish 
to him, may the rtvikas of Atiyaja suffer much humiliation”. 
”0 Maruts, may forces (powers) prove harmful to the person who con¬ 
siders himself to be superior to us and desires to condemn our hymns 
and may heaven burn that hater of hymns”. ”0 tiontia, why do 
men call you defender of hymns or why do they call you our protector 
against calumnies? Or why do you look on indifferently when we 
are slandered by enemies? Hurl your destructive weapon on the 
hater of hymns”. It is to be noted that that Bjisva, son of Usija, 
belonged to the Bharadvaja family and his rival, the object of these 
vehement imprecations, was also a rsi. The most important point 
to be noted in the above is that a rsi is condemned as brahmad\isa, 
hater of hymns. In X. 69. 12, Sumitra rsi invokes Fire kindled by 
his father Bodhfsva to face ‘'those that are not related to us or are 
arrogantly against us” (irsftCTT I). A 

ffi of the Kanva family appeals to the Aswins in VIH. 6.13, ‘‘You are 
protectors of the hymns of men, come quickly. Do not go to others” 
(fir 9 mi ^niT m l ^ wmn l). Another rsi of the same 
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family declares in VIII. 8. 8 that none except he can worship the 
Alwins with stomas.** In VI. 25. 3, Bharadvaja r^i prays, Indra, 
rob the strength of those among onr relations or among strangers 
that confront os and try to act in a manner hostile to ns** (f*]f aTTRiT fV 

etc.). In VI. 44. 17, Samso rsi invokes 
Indra to destroy hostile and unfriendly men among relations and 
strangers srff ^ i m wfiwiw I). Garga 

rsi of the Bharadvaja family says in VI. 47.17, “This 
Indra foreswore his friendship with ardent observers of noble rites 
and oat of ill-feeling towards them made friends with men inferior 
to them (TO wm foife firag'fioit snllvitfe i). 

These references show that the rsis had rivals, enemies, 
unfriendly persons, haters of hymns, etc., in their own camp. This is 
an important point which should be carefully noted-. 

Tbe Enemies of the 

It has been stated above that the third broad division of 
peoples in tbe is their Enemies and their Friends, 

The position of the B?i8 and a section of their enemies, namely, the 
Dasas and Dasyus has been examined. It is now proposed to ex¬ 
amine what the rsis have got to say about their enemies in general 
and to find out what are the grounds of the enmity of their enemies 
and unfriendliness of those that are condemned as unfriendly (ai^nPf). 

The Enemies of the B?^® are Godless and Firblbss 

The enemies of the rsis who call themselves friends of Indra 
are also tbe enemies of Indra. In V.34.5, it is stated, “Indra does 
not dwell with those that do not offer oblations and do not patronise 
friends.** Again in V.33.3, “0 mighty Indra, those that differ 
from ns (or are different from us) and do not follow you because of 
their lack of reverence’* (sT llR if'yWTOlfTOgTOfit I). 

In VI. 24. 8, it is stated, “Indra who is hymned by us does not 
incline towards one who is supported by the Dasyus’’. The enemies 
of Indra are condemned as Anindra, that is Indra-less. The 
lands of non-worshippers of Indra are referred to as a hostile 
and Indra-less earth ( I- 33- D- The Fire-worshipping 

rp says, ‘*I have seen the golden-toothed, resplendent Agni ; 
••• What can those who disregard Indra (•ifwEI*) ®Hd sing no 
hymns to him do to me?*’ (V.2.3), The enemies of the 

fetthfcd Sndasa are called disregarders of Indra (1-3* 16) • 
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In X. 27. 6, Indra says, am Indra ; 1 at once see those who 
do not regard Indra (nfiffur), who forcibly drink Soma prepared 
far the gods and come forward shaking their arms ( aifftp) for 
doing violence*'. In X. 46. 7, Indra-less enemies ( ) are 

mentioned. We have seen that among deities Usas is condemned 
as Indra-less. It is to be noted that the term anindra is not used 
against any particular class of enemies, D&sa, Dasyu or Xrya, but 
is used in a general sense. 

Agni is next in importance to Indra in the Bgveda. Those who 
do not keep Fire are condemned as anagnitra. ‘*0 Agni, remove 
diseases from os, drive away those men who do not keep Fire and 
oppose us.” •* There is probably a reference to temporary suspen¬ 
sion of the worship of Agni among the members of the Atri clan in 
V. 12. 6. The psi of the hymn is Satambara of the Atri family who 
says that the friends of Agni became unhappy once, having given up 
worshipping him. In VIII.61.11, we have a curious statement from 
Bbarga r^i, son of Fragatba: "We are sinners, we do not know 
Indra. We are poor, we are without Fire. We do not know Indra. 
Now, when Soma is consecrated we shall assemble together on the 
occasion and befriend Indra" (w 'im# visnut etc.). 

The text in VIT.C.S is important. It is stated that it was Indra 
who first made the irreligious degraded. The term anagnitra is not 
also used against any particular class of enemy. 

ThB EnBMIES of the Ilsifi ABE GODLESS, WOBSHIPPEBS 
OF False Gods, etc. 

In 1.174.8, it is stated that Indra has stormed hostile godless 
cities and bent low the weapons of godless enemies ( 

dHb l). The hostile godless cities are 
evidently the cities of the Dasyns, In VIII. 17. 3, Agni is prayed 
to divide godless enemies ( ). In VIII. 96. 9, Indra 

is prayed to expel with his disc godless nsorus (). 
In VIII. 96. 16, the approaching army of Ersna on the Amsumati 
river is described as godless ( ). In X. 38. 3, there is reference 

to godless () men among Dasas and Aryas designing to fight 
the ffis. In VI.22.11, Bharadvaja rsi prays to Indra to come 
to him or his clan with the horses whom neither the deva nor the 

•* 1 awl^ i I 
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a>deya maj reust. In X.1S8.4, it is stated that Indra destroyed the 
wealth of the a-devas. In VIII.70.11, it is stated that Parvata, ' 
friend of Indra, hurls down haters of the gods (), he sends 
the Dasyos to death. In VIII, 97. 3, Indra is prayed to remove 
the a-devayuh. It should be noted that the epithet ‘ godless’ covers 
Dasas. Dasyus, Aryas and asuras. The tsis call themselves 
devayuh as distinguished from the a-devayuh (I. 89. 2.) 

Other epithets of the same nature applied to enemies are 
muradevah, anrtadevdh, moghamdevan, and Sisnadevah ( 

). 

In VII. .104. 14, Vawstha says, “O Agni, even if I am a 
worshipper of false god ( ), or if I an) a worshipper of useless 

god why should you get angry with me? May your 

wrath visit slanderers.” It will appear from the hymn that 
Va^i^tha was accused of being a yatudhana and he challenges 
bis accusers and curses them. In the next rk he says, “If I am 
a yatudhana or if I shorten the life of men (by spell), may I 
fall dead at once, or if you falsely call me a yatudhana, may your 
ten brave sons be destroyed.” •* It is clear from the above that 
it was the yatudhanas that worshipped false or useless gods. In rk 
24, Indra is invoked to destroy male and female yatudhanas who 
cause harm deceitfully. He is invoked to destroy muradevas who 
love to cause harm so that they may not see the rising sun. ** In 
the next rk yatudhana is used as an adjective of rak^sas. The 
epithet may, therefore, be taken to apply to both yatudhanas and 
raksasas. Muradeva has been explained as raksasas who are described 
by Sayana, as believers in vain gods and by Wilson as worshippers 
of senseless gods (A. C. Das, Rgvedic Culture, p.l46). and as worship¬ 
pers of mad gods by Muir (8k. T. 2/407). Muradeva occurs again in 
X. 87. 2 and 11. Agni raksoha, that is destroyer of lak^sas, is invoked 
to destroy by his flames the muradevas. In rk 2, the word applies to 
yatudhanas and in 14, to yatudhanas and raksasas. 

From the above we may come to the conclusion that it is only 
the class or classes of enemies called raksasas and yatudhanas that 
worshipped deities condemned by the rsis as false, useless and senseless. 
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SifNADBTAS 
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The term Sifnadevah applied to the enemies of the fsis hae given 
rise to a good deal of controversy. In VII 21.5, Va^i§|ha prays, 
‘*0 Indra, may not yatus attack ns, divide us from onr peo{de. May 
Indra become eager Jo destroy that fierce beast. May not the ^ispa- 
devas obstruct our yajfia'’. ** The reference to fierce beast is obscure. 
Possibly the yatudhanas and rak^sas are meant, but the mention 
of the yatavas (iVRnp) proves that the yatudhanas (and raksasas) 
are called disnadevas. In X. 99. 3, it is stated of Indra that resolutely 
he robs riches from enemy's cities with a hundred gates and by his 
might be overwhelms the sisnadevas. ** The reference to the enemy’s 
cities with a hundred gates reminds us of the 100 cities of Dasa 
Sambara (11.4.6 ), 99 cities of the Dasas (I1I.T2.6.), to the godless 
cities (1.174.8.) and of the vast riches of the Dasas and Dasyus 
desired by the rsis and robbed for them by Indra (1. 33. 1; 176. 4 ; 
IV. 180. 13, etc.). It is clear, therefore, that if ^isnadeva means the 
worshipper of the ^isna or phallus, as the use of the epithets like 
muradeva, anrtadeva, etc. would suggest, in X. 99. 3, it refers to the 
Dasas and Dasjus. The rsi calls his own deity sudevah (VIII.69.12.). 

The Enemies of the Esis are Non-sacripioeeb 

The enemies of the rsis are non-sacrificers and opposed to 
sacrifice. They ^ [^are a-yajvana, a-yajSan, a yajyu ( 

W <| gW, We have! referred to the important 5Ist 

hymn in the first mandala. It is the performance of yajSa that 
distinguishes the Xrya from the Dasyu. The Dasyus are obstruc¬ 
tors of sacrifice (VI. 23. 2.). The Panis who are called Dasyus are 
condemned aB][a-ya]’nan and a-yajyu (VII. 6. 3). The Dasyu is called 
B-yajvana in VIII. 70. 11. The Sanakas who are, according to 
Sayana, followers of Vrtta "are condemned as a-yajvana. They are 
denounced as hostile to the perfomers of yajSa (}. 
Agni is prayed to destroy Dasyus who do not offer oblations, who 
are hostile (V. 7. 10.). Indra ignores those that do not perform 
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sacrifice (V. 30 3). He is prayed to destroy those who are averse to 
oblations (VI. 44. 11.). One who does not offer oblations is trampled 
ander foot by Indra like a coiled snake ( 

I. 84. 8). Armoured enemies, breaking sacrificial vessels, 
who are destroyed by Indra are referred to in VI.27.6. The enemies 
of Sudasa (including many of the Egvedic tribes) are condemned as 
non-offerers of oblations (Vll. 18. 16.). Indra destroys one who 
does not perform yajha () and reveals light (eifi^) to 
one who offers oblations (Vlll. 62. 12'. In 1. 131. 4, Indra is 
prayed to chastise these who are non-sacrificing (). 
In YII. 104. 18, the raksasas are called enemies of yajna. In X. 87. 8, 
the yatudbanas are called obstructors of yaju^. 

It is to be noted that the epithets a-yajvana, a-yajyu, a-yajfian, 
uariam etc are applied to men, to Dasyus, enemies (vrttas), to raksasas 
and yatudbanas. The armoured enemies, referred to in VI. 27. 6, 
who by breaking sacrificial vessels out of enmity to Indra aspired to 
achieve notoriety were the offspring of Vrcivana, son of Varasikha, who 
settled on the banks of the Hariupiya and Yajyavati. It is not stated 
to what tribe they belonged. The above epithets do not appear to 
have been used in reference to any Arya enemy. 


Thb Enemies of the l^sis are without vbata or Followers 

OF DIFFERENT VRATA 


The enemies of the rsis are without vrata (a-vrata), they 
followed bad vrata (apa-vrata). In two important rks to which 
reference has been made, the distinction between the Arya and the 
Dasyu is explained (1.61.8,9). The former were sacrificers (vffsi^) 
and followers of vrata ( «i^|SRlR ), the latter were without vrata 
(Enraisr) and followed bad vrata (snsnUTW). In V.42.9, 
Brahmanaspati is invoked to hurl the sriiRn^ into darkness. 
The context shows that the reference is to people who enjoy hap¬ 
piness themselves but do not offer oblations to the gods to make 
them happy ( ^ ^ W* )• In 1.132. 4, Indra is prayed 

to subdue the non-sacrificers to the offerers of oblations. In I. 130. 8, 
it is stated that Indra chastises the swapf for men or Manu ( 

). In the context the reference is to Erspa or the black- 
skinned. In VI. 14.3, it is stated that the hymnists of Agni, 
vanquishers of the Dasyns, desire to defeat the a-vrata by means of 
vrata ()• 176. 8, are men¬ 

tioned the a-vrata Dasyus ()• Befeience has been made to 
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Vm. 70.11, wb6re apparently both Dasyns and Dieas are condemned 
as toUowers of different vrata (epqBBUll. In 1.33.5, we have 
a-vrata for the Saoakas. In VIII. 97. 3, there is a reference to 
a-erata and a-devdyu enemies who are not specihed. 

It is to be noted that the epithets a*vrata, anya-vrata and apa- 
vrata cover Dasas, Dasyns and other enemies. The reference in 
V. 42. 9 would cover also the makers of hymns or rsis. As opposed 
to these epithets we have lantr, «imer, etc. 

The Enemies of the ^sis are haters of Himns 

We have seen above bow much importance was given to their 
hymns by the rgis. The hymns were the means of persuading or 
even compelling the deities to grant favours and as such possessed 
as much importance as yajna. It is to be expected that men who 
failed to show proper respect for hymns and makers of hymns should 
be condemned in very severe terms. For haters and unbelievers 
in hymns there are two epithets, a-hrhama and brahmadvisa. 

In 111. 30. 17, Indra is prayed to hurl his painful weapon against 
the brahmadvisa. The context shows that the reference is to the 
raksasas. The descriptions in rks 15 and 16 would show that the 
enemies, hostile to yajha, were regarded as human ( 
fhl etc). In V. 42. 9, the epithets 

brahmadvisa and apa-vrata are given to enemies not specified. 
In the next rk persons inviting raksasas to yajna for deities and 
revilers of the rsi (Bhauma of the Atri family) are condemned. This 
would imply that probably rival rsis are condenined. In VI. 22. 8, 
Indra is prayed to make the earth and air too hot for the brahmadvisa. 
The reference is to persecuting or injurious enemies (aRlif ). 
In VI. 52. 2, 3, the epithet brahmadvisa is applied twice to a rival fsi 
Atiyaja by ^jisva f^i. In VII. 104. 2 and X. 182. 8, it is applied to 
the raksasas. 

We find from the above that the epithet *bater of hymns' is used 
in condemnation to rival fsis and raksasas. Brahmadvisa is interpre¬ 
ted by Bayana as hater of hymns, hater of mantras and hater of 
Brahmans in different places. Muir would explain it as hater of the 
brahman, enemy of the priest (SK.T.2/406,407). Sayana’s interpre¬ 
tation as hater of hymns is probably correct, il^gvedic hymns came 
later to be used as mantras, but in the text the word mantra occurs 
in different places in the sense in which it is understood now (see 
X.IH3.6,6). As distiugniahed horn the enemy who is brahmadvisa, we 
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have the epithets hrahtnapriya and hrakmakrta (I. 83. 2 ; X. 60.6.),. 
In X. 60. 6, brahmakrta is an adjective of vipra ( ). Brahma 

means the ftvika who supervises the performance of a sacrificfe, 
that is , the principal hota. The epithet a-hrahma wonid, therefore, 
mean without priest. Tt is applied to the Dasyus in IV. 16.9 

Some other Epithets given to the Enemies of the J^bis 

We may refer to a few other epithets given to the enemies of 
the rsis. Anasa and mrdhravaca ( SRrat, ) have been 

interpreted as physical descriptions of the barbarous enemies of the 
Aryas, meaning useless and speechless or of imperfect and hostile 
speech. Both these epithets are applied in V.24.10 to the 
Dasyus ( srt^ ^ )■ In VII. 6. 3, 

mrdhravaca is applied to the Papis who are Dasyus. Other 

epithets are a-mdnusa, a-karma, a-manta, a-sraddhdna etc. ( 

anaiaR, aiai4l«f). The last rk meaning without reverence, is 
applied to the Panis (VII. 6. 3.) and the first three, meaning “not to 
be regarded as men”, “riteless”, “not honouring things sacred”, 

are applied to unfriendly Dasyus and Dasas (^ 

anng^s etc., X. 22. 8.) In the previous rk a-manusa 
is applied to Susna, a Dasyu chief destroyed by Indra, as we have 
seen, for Eutsa rsi of the Angira family. Hostile enemies, 
not specified by name, are called «ftrrsr (VI. 22. 8). Enemies 

are also called vrttas (fiff, VI. 22. JO.), untruthful 
( eqisitfinNtsfir:, VII.104.8 ), arrogant ( EJV, VI. 45. 18.) 

Position of the Enemies of the !1^sis. 

From the above we find that the rsis had enemies (1) amongst 
themselves, (2) amongst Ary as (3) among Dasas and Dasyus and (4) 
among raksasas and yatudbanas. We may now briefly review the 
position of these different classes of enemies on the basis of the results 
of our analysis. 

Enemies amongst ^si clans : The references given in the 
section on rivalry amongst the rsi clans show to what length 
a r^ belonging to a particular clan was prepared to go in 
denouncing his rival belonging to a different clan. Indra is prayed 
to humble a rival and weaken him ; Soma is prayed to hurl his weapon 
against him ; he is branded as a hater of hymns and thus classed 
together with Dasas, Dasyus and yitudbanas. Most probably, a livid 

6 ~UMP-XI 
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is meant when a-vi{»ra is distingmshedl vipra. The referenees 
to arrogant and hostile kinsmen and reljstions apply nndonbtedly to 
members of rival dans. Probably this hatred and ill-feeling among 
the rsi clans led a jrsi to remark regretfully that there were sense of 
unity ( msilfil* ) and friendship among the gods (VIII. 27'. 10). 

Enemies among the Aryas ; In the many references to the Irya 
enemies given above we are not told clearly who were these Irya 
enemies, rival priest or illiberal yajamana tribes. Two such enemies, 
both probably princes, are mentioned by name, Arna and Citraratba, 
but in the whole of the text, so far as we know, no explicit informa¬ 
tion is given as to who were the Irya enemies so often condemned. 
The Arya enemy is classed with the Dasa, Dasyu and Asura as 
godless. Indra is prayed to hurl his thunder on injurious Dasa and 
Arya enemies, to subdue " our ” Dasa and Arya enemies, to slay the 
Dasa and Arya enemies of Sudasa, to remove the weapon of “ our ” 
Arya and Dasa assailants. Manyu is invoked to see that *‘we’' may 
overcome both Dasa and Arya enemies. The enmity of the Arya 
enemies of the rsis was based, it is obvious, on reasons other than 
religious difference. There was, of course, some religious difference 
which is proved by the use of the term a-deva in connection with Arya 
enemy, but it is obvious that the condemnation came from the r§i 
speaking on his own behalf and not necessarily acting as the spokes¬ 
man of the priestly class. The application of the term brabmadvisa 
to a fsi by another ru warns us against taking the term a-deva too 
seriously. If it is held, as has been suggested by us, that the term 
Arya was used by the rsi clans for themselves, these Arya enemies 
would appear to be rivals in their own camp. , The classing together 
of Arya enemies with the Dasas cannot be without a significance. 
We shall see later what this significance might be. 

Dasa and Dasyu Enemies: Probably with the exception of 
brahmadvi^ all the other condemnatory epithets indicative of religious 
differences are applied to Dasas and Dasyus. They were non-sacri¬ 
ficing (A-yajyUf a-yajvana, a-yajHan); they were without vrata, of 
different vrata, of bad or false vrata (a-vrata, anya-vrata apa-vrata) ; 
they were godless, indifferent to the gods (a~deva, a-devSyu) ; they 
were riteless and priestless (a-karma, a-brahma) ; they did not follow 

(naftam), they were without reverence and they did not obey things 
sacred {a-iraddhd, a-manta). It is clear that in respect of their 
religion which was apparently different from the religion of ^e rsis 
the Dsass and Dasyus stood on the same ground. But we must be 
careful of making too much of these oondemnat<n'y epithets applied to 
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the Disas and Daflyns with our knowledge of the treatment accorded . 
by the ffis to their rivals in their own camp. 

There is ample evidence in the text to prove that the hostility 
between the fsis and Dasas and Dasyus was dne to a very large extent 
to political reasons. Whether religious difference could have been a 
more important cause of hostility than political quarrels appears very 
doubtful. We shall revert to this point. 

Ydtudhanas and rdksasas : Besides Irya, Dasa and Dasyu 
enemies, the rsis had another class of enemies called yatudbanas and 
rak^eas. We have seen above that some of the condemnatory epithets 
are applied to them. 

Whether the words yatudbana and raksasa as used in the text 
always refer to evil spirits or sometimes they refer also to human 
enemies will be seen from some references given here. In I. 12. 5, it 
is stated that our enemies have joined the raksasas. In VIT. 104. 1, 
it is stated that they increase in darkness, they are without sense 
and they are devoiirers. In the next rk they are called hrahmadmsa, 
kravydda, ghora, etc. In rk 3 they are called duskrta (miscreant). 
In rk 7 they are called druoh and hhangurahatah. The reference in 
rks 8 and 9 is clearly to caluminators. In rk 13 the liar is classed 
together with the raksasa. In rk 13 they are spoken of as obstructors 
of sacrifice. Their power to assume the forms of different birds and 
animals is mentioned in rks 17, 18, 20, 22, etc. The yatudbana is 
also a hated enemy (rks 16, 20), and Indra is invoked to destroy 
both classes of enemies (I. 191. 8.). The yatudhana appears as a 
demon eating raw flesh, human flesh, with three heads, sharp talons, 
etc. in X.87. He is an obstructor of yajfia (X. 87.8.). He kills truth 
by means of untruth, instigates men and women to use abusive 
language, be is a thief of words, i.e. a liar (rks 10, 12, 13, 15). The 
raksasa is described as a hater of hymns (X. 182. 3). Beddish, 
hideously shouting pisaci is mentioned in I. 135. 5. 

We may note some of the characteristics of the yatudbanas and 
raksasas. Their hostility to yajfia is particularly emphasised. The 
rak^sa is called druoh, hrahmadvisa, and apa-vrata. Anrtadevah 
and worshippers of mogham devdn are epithets given to the yatudhana, 
Si^nadevah at least in VII. 21. 5, applies to the raksasa. Now, enemies 
who are condemned as worshippers of senseless objects, false or 
useless gods, followers of bad or ugly vratas, haters of hymns, breakers 
of sacrificial vessels and worshippers of the phallus cannot be 
iDCTely evil spirits. Again, Va4i|tba’s statement, If I am a yatu- 
dhSha'* etc. would go against the theory that the yatudbanas. were 
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<m]y eril spirits. It is more likely that the y&tudhfinss and r&kfasas 
were the most baled enemies of the psis and their detestable cbarac- 
terieticB were so exaggerated as to make demons and fiends of them. 
The references given above clearly show that there is no reason to 
think that the 9g^edic rakrasas were purely mythical creatures like 
the Putfinic raksasas. It is to be noted that some of the epithets 
given to them referring to religion are common to the Dasas, Dasyus 
and yatndbanas. Again, the raksasa is called a fierce beast while 
the D&sas and Dasyus are called a-mdnusa. Lastly, some significance 
must attach to the fact that in all the abuses showered on them no 
rak§asa or yatudhana is mentioned by name as Dasas and Dasyus are 
so often mentioned. There is no reference either to yatudhana or 
r&kfasa tribe. 

Some unspecified Enemies op the Bbib 

• • 

Besides rival rsis, Arya enemies. Dasas, Dasyus, raksasas and 
yatudhanas, the text contains references to some unspecified enemies. 
They appear as enemies defeated or killed by Indra. We would 
call them unspecified because the ground of their enmity is not 
stated, nor is there any mention of the class of enemies to which 
they belonged. Again, we would call them enemies of the r^is 
because the enemies of Indra were really enemies of particular 
Indra-worsbipping rsi clan or rsi or their yajamana. In a number of 
eases the ground of enmity of these unspecified enemies is their 
illiberalJty to the rsie. In VI. 24. 10, Indra is prayed to protect 
the yajamana from near and distant enemies, from enemies at home 
and in the forest. In VIII. 45. 10, it is stated that Indra robs the 
riches of those that are illiberal and jealous of him and gives the 
same to the rsis. In rk 13 it is stated that Indra crushes enemies. 
In VTII. 46, 8, it is stated that Indra utterly destroys enemies and 
takes their riches. In VI. 36. 5, it is stated that be seizes the vast 
wealth of the enemies. In I. X. 49. 5, Indra says that he had subdued 
Mfgays to Srutava, Vesa to Ayu, Satagrbbi to Sabya. In VI. 20. 8, 
it is stated that Indra forced Vetasu, Dasoni, Tutuji, Tugiaand 
Iva to submissively approach Dotona. In VI. 26. 4, it is stated 
that he killed Tugra in his fight with Vetasu. In VI. 26. 6, it is 
stated that be destroyed 6,00,000 troops to help Pithina. In 
I. 58. 9.10, it is stated that Indra destroyed 60,099 troops mustered 
by twenty prinoes against Susrava. In X. 138. 4, mighty enemy forces 
are mentioned. In VIII. 100. 6, it is stated that Indra despoiled 
tiie^emy named Parvata for Sarabha, a friend of the jf§is. In 
L fiE8<lSr il ia stated ^at Indra pierced the powerfsd army of Bibisa. 
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In fk 15 Indra is prayed to cause anguish and suffering to enemies 
have been fighting the psis for a long time (Hiranyastupa of the 
Angira family is the author of the hymn). In V. 34. 2, it is stated 
that lodra aimed his thunder at the enemy named Mfgu. In 
VI. 73, it is stated that Brhaspati conquered go-vrajas (cow settle* 
ments) with riches and cows. He bestowed land on the singers of 
hymns at sacrifice, defeated enemies in battle, overcame unfriendly 
people and destroyed their cities. Indra is said to distribute cows 
seized from enemies among friends (X. 38. 1). 

It may be observed that prayers for destruction of unspecified 
enemies and their spoliation are constantly repeated in the text and 
such prayers far outnumber hymns in which the Arya, Dasa, Dasyu 
and other classes of enemies are specifically mentioned. If these 
two classes of h} mns are considered together it will at once become 
apparent even to a casual observer that the real division of peoples in 
the ^gveda is between the rsis and their enemies. It has been 
pointed out that among unspecified enemies are included illiberal 
men, that is, men who were not givers of gift to the rsis. 


The Friends of the B'sis 

The IBbib did not stand alone confronted with countless enemies, 

they had also numerous friends. The human friends of the rsis 

formed the third element in the population of the Egvedic world. 

Their human friends were yajamanas for whom they performed yajiias 

and other patrons among princes who may be conveniently called 

the givers of gifts. We propose to examine a few references to 

these friends. But reference may be made first to the divine friends 

of the rsis. 

• • 


BrviMB Fbibnds of the iBfis 

We have seen above that Indra, Agni and other deities are 
addressed ae friends and the |sis call themselves friends of these 
deities. The deities are invoked for aid against Arya, Dasa, Dasyu 
and other classes of enemies of the rsis. They are called in sevenl 
places friends of the Aryas. Indra is invoked to hurl his weapon 
on the Dasyus and increase the power and glory of the Aryaa. 
The Adwins caused land to be ploughed, barley to be sown and sent 
showers for growing food, and destroying the Dasyus created a great 
light tot the Aryas. Agni created more light for the Aryas 
and. espied ^ DMyus. In theaa r^erencaa the Aryas aaid 
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tb« D«8yii8 are two rival peoples and the gode take the side of the 
irya. Bharadvija says that by virtue of the hymns offered Indra 
destroys the ubiquitous Dasas for the £ryas. It is, again, stated that 
Agni has seized the riches of the Dasas and bestovired them on the 
Aryas. So we find that the gods take the side of the Aryas both against 
the Dasyus and Dasas. Indra says that he has bestowed the earth 
on the Aryas. Bead together with the texts in which the ysis invoke 
the aid of the gods against their enemies in the first person these 
references would corroborate, the view already stated that the Aryas 
in Bg^eda are the Bji clans. 

The Patbons op the 

As friends of the gods who depended on their hymns and obla¬ 
tions for their nourishment the rsis claimed and held the position 
of mediators between the gods and persons in need of divine aid. 
These persons, generally of princely rank, were the yajamanas and 
patrons of the rfis. They were the human friends of the rsis pro¬ 
tecting them against their countless enemies. Some references have 
been given above about the relations between the rsis and their patrons. 
In VIT. 33. 3, we have the following; "0 Va^isthas, it was thus 
that in the battle of ten kings Indra protected Sudasa through your 
hymns.’* “The Bbaratas were divided and weak. Vadistha became 
their priest (or leader) and the Trtsus multiplied” (fk 6). In VII. 
83. 4, it is said that oblations had been offered successfully by the 
Vaiisthas for the Tftsus. In rk 7 it is said that the hymns of the 
leader of yajfia in which oblations were offered were successful. 
The gods attended their yajSa. In another rk Va^istha prays, “0 
Indra and Varuna, speak (act) for us in the battle". In VIII. 2. 3, 
the Fgi prays to Indra to support the yajamaua. In VIII .3. 11, he is 
prayed to bestow wealth. on the yajamana offering oblations. In 
I. 132. 3, it is said that Indra searches for cows for friendly yaja- 
m&nas. The rsis are eloquent in the praise of liberal yajamanas. 

The Givebb op Gipts 

They are also eloquent in the praise of munificent givers of 
gifts. Though it is not explicitly stated in all cases whether the 
givers of gifts to them were their yajamanas or were Aryas (in 1.130.8, 
the Arya yajamSna is specifically mentioned) or not, yet it is clear 
that they were friends rad patrons of the rsis. We have a fairly 
leiig; Hat ^ese libend givers of gifts, Sutarva, son of Bkfa, is 
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praised t(X his liberality (VIII. 74.15). In VI. 63. 9,10, Bharadvaja 
says that he has obtaioed Sumida’s 100 cows, the food of Peroka* 
and Santa and Pnrapanva have given horses to the singers. 
Satri is highly praised for his generosity to the jrsis (V.34.9). 
Bibhindu is praised for his generous gifts (VIII. 2. 41). Knrshga, a 
princely patron, is praised for liberality (Vlll. 4. 19). We shall 
mention generous gift-givers whose tribe is mentioned or who can 
be located from references later. It is to be observed that all of 
these generous patrons appear to have belonged to the princely rank. 
We note here two more references which are of some importance. 
In V.27. 1,2, 3, Atri rsi praises the generosity of Tryaruna, son 
of Trivisnu, for gifts of gold, horses and cows. The rsi gives him 
two significant epithets, satpati and asura. Satpati means protec¬ 
tors of the rsis and the epithet is given to Indra and other deities 
as well as to princes. Asura probably means mighty or great. It 
is often applied to the deities. But we have references to a-deva 
asuras in the text while Vrtta, Vangrda and some other notable 
enemies of Indra are given the same epithet. In the list of generous 
givers of gifts we have the name of a Dasyu prince. Brbu, king of 
the Panis who are called Dasyus and condemned as non-sacrificers, 
a-maniisa, without reverence, etc., is highly praised for his liberality 
to the rsis. 

Clear references to the common people are lacking in the ^g^^da 
and it is difficult to form any idea from the text regarding relations 
between the rsis and the common people. 

We have concluded our examination of the position of the 
in the il^gveda and their relations with their enemies including Aryas, 
Dasas, Dasyus, Baksasas and yatudhanas and with their friends who 
were liberal yajamanas of the princely rank. One of the results of 
our analysis to which we may again draw attention is that the 
^Bgvedic peoples cannot be divided into two groups of Aryans and 
non-Aryans, there is no evidence justifying such a classification. 
The l^gvedic peoples may be split up, as we have found, into three 
groups, namely, the rsis, their friends or patrons and their enemies. 
But this division is not ethnic nor is it cultural, as wo have seen. 
This division is made in our investigation because it is the division 
that is made in the ^tgveda. It goes without saying that the divi¬ 
sion is made from the point of view of the rsi clans who dominated 
the 9gvedic world and looked at the world from the peculiar position 
of vantage occupied by them as mediators between the gods and 
men, through their kn owledge of sacrificial rites. The !^gvedio 
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woseM revflaled by them should be r^farded, m they jmgarded it ia 
the fixst ifisteuce before we permit odr^ives to drew closer to the 
picture that is givea, examine the details, compare them and draw 
our own inferences. 

We have, however, examined so far only one-half of the picture 
unfolded in the l^gveda; we may postpone fuller consideration of 
the results achieved until we have examined the other half of the 
picture formed by the l^gvedic tribes. 

(To he continued) 
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Bbajendranath Db 
Abbival at Lucknow 

We found Lucknow, in every way different from Calcutta. The 
men and women were differently built, more sturdy and stalwart than 
the puny men and women we had known in Calcutta. They were 
differently dressed, and spoke a different language. The houses were 
built in a different style, the commodities offered for sale in the bazars 
were different, and the street cries were totally different, and curiously 
explanatory. The vendors of a'l sorts of edibles thought it necessary 
that they should explain for what purpose the stuffs which they 
were hawking about for sale should be used. The sellers of herbs 
like mint and coriander apparently thought, that unless they bawled 
out at the top of their voices, that these things were used for making 
chulneys, people would not know what to do with them, although, 
as a matter of fact, people had for countless generations been making 
these chutneys and using them as relishes for their meals of dal and 
roti. Similarly, those who sold green mangoes, thought it necessary 
to proclaim to all and sundry, that the fruits were to be used for 
giving an acid taste to boiled dal. There was more excuse for those 
who sold slaked lime, when they shouted that it was to be eaten with 
betel leaves, and not used for house-building. Some of the sweets 
which I suppose were eaten only by Muhammadans had such names 
as gao didar and gao zaban, bulls’ or cows* eye and bulls' or cows' 
tongue. We never tasted any of these delicacies and only saw them 
from a distance, as they were*carried in baskets on the vendors* heads. 

I could go on for , many more pages describing the many new 
things, I saw, but 1 must now give an account of the great change 
which took place in myself. At Calcutta no one had taken any special 
notice of me. I was. an ordinary boy and fairly intelligent, but 
noChing in. the least out of' the common, certainly not a boy that 
should set the Ganges or the Gumti ablaze. In Lucknow I suddenly 
blossomed out, although it is hardier right that I should say so, into 
something (^uite extraordinary*, a veritable prodigy. On one occasion 
s teadier me i08 marks ont of a total of 100 in a class ezami* 
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nation f In tlie sdiool Calcutta I was in the 5th class. The Tbiid 
teacher of the Canning College (at that time however, only a school) 
had, after examining me, no doubt whatever, that I would get on very 
welt if be took me into bis class. He was a friend of my father, and 
I owe a great deal to his api»-eciatioD and encouragnment. So, I 
received double or rather treble promotion at once and that in spite 
of the fact, that I was handicapped by having to learn in less than 
three years an entirely new second language, of which I did not even 
know the alphabet, and which would be one of the subjects in which 
1 should have to pass the Matriculation, or as it was then called, the 
Entrance Examination of ihe Calcu’ a University. I find it difficult 
now to understand how 1 did it, but incredible as it may appear. I 
surmounted all the difficulties which confr mted me, and with the 
ever ready help and enc .urageinen of ny eaclier. I tool at tlie end 
of eight or nine month'>, at th^^ head < f my class and ubt iined the 
first prize. I may mention here that he made a present to me of 
Eeightley’s edition of Milton, when I obtained my first prize and 
wrote on the fly-leaf of the first volume “ what in me is dark, illumine, 
what is low raise and support,” and ” Scorn delights and live labo¬ 
rious days”. 

From the time when I obtained the first prize in the 3rd class, 
my position was assured and during the six or seven years I remained 
in the college I was always at the top of my class. I may say here, 
however, that the Hindustani boys, both Hindus and Muhammadans, 
were not any of them at all brilliant, and most of them were not even 
ordinarily intelligent. They were very far behind Bengali boys of 
the same age Id every respect ; and there was, at that time ai least, 
a very satisfactory explanation to this. English education was then 
a plant of very recent growth In Northern India and the soil in which 
it was planted, was extremely barren and uncongenial. The system 
of teaching in maktahs (schools in which Hindustani or Urdu and 
a little Persian were taught) and madrasahs (schools for the advanced 
teaching of Persian and Arabic) favoured the learning of things by 
rote, and did not, in any way, help to stimulate and cultivate the 
other intellectual faculties. The pernicious practice of making little 
children memorise the whole or parts of the Koran, of which they 
did not understand one single word, not only led to the waste pf 
several precious years, but helped also to paralyze and deaden the 
intellect generally. The Hindustani alphabet, besides, is not at sH 
suitable for the transliteration of words of other languages ; and there¬ 
fore, Engli^ or Sanskrit names or words onco' transliterated into 
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Hindustsci could never be correctly pronounced. A grotesquely in¬ 
correct j^onuDciation was thus perpetuated. My own name Brajendra 
can only be transliterated in Hindustani as Barjandar and all my 
class fellows and even the Hindustani teachers pronounced it in that 
way, and it was written like that in the class registers and in my 
prize books. An Eogiish name like Barrow the name of the gentle¬ 
man, who was Chief Commissioner of Oudh at the time, became Biru 
and was pronounced as such. Appellaut became apilant. Similarly, 
Eesava, which even in Bengali becomes Keshab, became in Hindus¬ 
tani Kesko and Madhava, Madho. Frasada becomes Pershad, Braja- 
bhushan, Brijhukhan and so on. Then some of the names are 
curious, a great many people are called Hanuman. sometimes corrup¬ 
ted to Haluman, Mahabir and even Mallhu. Hanuman, the great 
monkey chief is, of course, held in great reverence, and many children 
are named after him ; Mahabir and Malibu are other names given to 
him. There were certain combination of letters like str which no 
Hindustani boy or man could pronounce. They always pronounced 
it as Shitir. Some wag of a Bengali boy made a couplet to ridicule 
the pronunciation of the Hindustani boys; ‘ Skitirim (Stream) naddi, 
Shitore (store) gaththar ; Shitirit (street) rasta, Skitone (stone) 
paththar. I have. no doubt there have been very great improvements 
in many respects since then. I recently visited Lucknow in 1928, 
and shall write about the changes in the place and the people 
later on. 

The first house we lived in, in Lucknow, was a disused private 
hnambarah, or prayer hall. It consisted of two {)art8—^the sadar^ 
mahal which contained the Imambarah proper which was something 
like the pujar dalan I have described in my account of our Bhawanipur 
bouse, with a courtyard, paved with bricks on edge in front. There 
were small rooms on either side of the hnambarah hall and one of. 
these contained a staircase which led down to a subterranean chamber, 
or tah khana, which was intended as a shelter for the inmates of the 
boose in the terribly hot days of April, May and June. The 
floor of the tah khana bad been dug up before we went into the 
house and the steps leading to it were broken and uneven, so we 
never went into it. There were some rooms upstairs over the side 
rooms below. The andar mahal contained a smaller courtyard and 
on one. side of it was a cook-room. My Kamabedh ceremony took 
place while we were living in this house. I cannot now recollect 
exactly all the circumstances but the lobes of my ears were bored, 
and t^eca was a least to which the friends of the family wete isked. ‘ 
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The £^amabedh is one of the samskafos, the performance of which 
was then considered obligatory on all Hindus and resembles the 
Yajnopavit ceremony of a Brahman youth. 


The terrible heat of Lucknow proved too much for my poor little 
sister and she died before the end of the year of fever &c. from 
which she suffered, while cutting her teeth. My father also began, 
about this time, to suffer from attacks of colic which gradually became 
worse and worse. 

In the beginning of the following year 1866, my father took short 
leave of absence and we ail came down to Calcutta. The railway 
from Lucknow to Gawnpore had, by that time, been built, and also 
the bridge over the Jamuna or Jumna at Allahabad, and so we could 
make the whole journey from Lucknow to Howrah in tolerable 
comfort by train. We should have returned to Lucknow in about a 
month, but circumstances prevented our return at the appointed time. 
My father bad to extend his leave more than once, first on account 
of his mother's illness which ended in her death, and my father had 
to perform Iict Sraddha, after the expiry of the month of ceremonial 
impurity, and afterwards on account of his own illness, and also that 
of my mother, a long spell of fever from which both of them suffered. 

On account of this illness 1 became acquainted with that wonder¬ 
ful physician, Dr. Durgacharan Banerji, father of one of the grand 
old men of Bengal, Sir Surendra Nath Banerji. I had to go, for 
some time, every morning, to a certain place in Bhawanipur, and to 
bring him to our bouse. He was an extremely masterful man. One 
momktg when he was coming to our house he saw some fishermen 
catching fish in the tank which lay on one side of our lane and which 
belonged to my father’s cousin. He at once commandeered the 
biggest fish that they had caught. When they asked for the price, 
he said, that they should thank tlieir stars that be did not insist on 
their paying for the oil for frying the fish also. Of course, we had to 
pay the fishermen. However, he cured both his patients and so at 
the end of about four months, we were able again to go back to 
Lucknow. On our return we did not occupy the house we had first 
lived in, but went to another and a somewhat smaller house. This 
was, however, found to be too small for our requirements and otherwiee 
ttaacdtable; and we removed to a larger but very rambling house, 
^ui house was rather out of the way and had the reputatian of bei^ 
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haonted. My father’s health began to break down, the attacks of 
colic becoming more and more frequent and violent and so we removed 
after a few months to another house in a somewhat more central 
locality. 

I have DO doubt that there was no foundation for the allegation 
that the bouse was haunted, but my mother, her aunt and the maid¬ 
servant frequently said that they saw people going into or coming 
out of rooms, and as on investigation it was found that no member 
of the family had actually been near the place where the apparitions 
had been seen, it was considered to be proved that they were ghostly 
visitants. Another supernatural phenomenon was observed and gave 
rise to a good deal of curiosity and some fear. There was a part of 
the courtyard where there was an outlet drain for the rain water. 
This part of the courtyard was naturally somewhat deep and in the 
rains it was covered with rather high grass. Well, sometimes, in 
the middle of the day, smoke was seen to come up out of the grass. 
The ladies were seized with consternation. How should smoke issue 
from moist green grass unless it was the work of some spirit or 
superhuman being, probably a malignant one ? However, on investi¬ 
gation which 1 made, or for which I at least got the credit, it was 
found that the drain passed underneath the cook-room of some iwor 
people who lived on the other side of the wall of our house, and when 
at midday they cooked their food, some smok efound its way through 
the drain and came out of the patch of high grass. So there was a 
perfectly simple explanation. I may mention here that we remained 
in the house referred to in the previous paragraph as the one to which 
we removed from the rambling haunted house, for several years, but 
there was another migration when I was in the B.A. class. 

T was now, when we returned to Lucknow, in the second class, 
and in addition to the other disadvantages under which I laboured, 
I bad about three months’ arrears to make up but, as before, I rose 
to the occasion, and without entering into further details, I may at 
once say that in December 1867, I passed the Entrance Examina¬ 
tion of the Calcutta University in the first division, and was of 
course at the head of my class. 

When I got into the first year class, I had a new language, 
Sanskrit, to grapple with. I may mention here also that I was 
reading Persian all this time with a Moulvi (Persian teacher) at 
home. He received the magnificent monthly salary of Ks. 4/- for 
two hours’ tuition everyday. I know now that his scholarship was 
neither deep nor accurate. He used to select various “inshahs** 
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or coUectiosB of letters for groondiog me in the Persian langii^;e. 
I can remember the name of only one of them now. It was called 
the** Jmhah-UMadhoram” ot the ''Epistles of Madhorsm.” Who 
"Madhoram” was, I never knew. During the two years between 
1867*1869, 1 continued to be at the top of my class ; and in the First 
Examination of Arts, as it was then called, I again passed in the 
first division, and stood fourth in order of merit in the whole of the 
Calcutta University, being the only student outside the Presidency 
College in Calcutta, who bad attained that year to such a high place. 

1 cannot now remember in what year it was, but I think it was, 
some time in 3868, that my mother, my younger brother and I went, 
accompanied by one or two servants, to Fyzabad (more correctly 
Faizabad) to spend a few days there. Fyzabad was not at 
that time connected with Lucknow by railway so we went 
by dak ghari. As far as I remember we travelled by nigbt, and every 
time we passed any one on the load, or saw any lights in the dis¬ 
tance, we were afraid of being attacked by higb-way robbers, but 
fortunately we had no adventure of any kind. 

At Fyzabad we were the guests of Babu Keshab Deb Sanyal 
(formerly my teacher at Lucknow, and whom 1 have already men¬ 
tioned as the person to whose encouragement and inspiration I owe 
a great deal). He and his wife received us cordially and entertained 
us with great hospitality. He was at that time the headmaster of 
of the Fyzabad Zila (or district) School. Babu Prasanna Eumar 
Sarvadhikari the principal of the Calcutta Sanskrit Ciollege, and one 
or two other Calcutta gentlemen were, at that time, also guests at 
Keshab Babu’s House ; and we had a very pleasant time there. Of 
course, 1 was only a youngster and could only listen with wonder 
and admiration to what the others said. We saw the sights of 
Fyzabad. I cannot now remember what they were, except that 
there were two fine Mausoleums embosomed in groves of oranges 
:which with their golden and red fruit and glossy green leaves were 
themselves things of great beauty. 

We also went to Ayodhya which is close by and is the site of 
Dasaratha’s and Bama’s great capital, and saw some of the things 
that were to be seen there. There was nothing, as far as I 
remember, of real antiquarian value, and some of the things shown 
to us were absolutely grotesque. For instance, we were actually 
^own a handmill for grinding wheat, and were told quite seriously 
that Sita, used, to grind wheaten flour in it. We saw an immense 
of monkeys at Ayodhya. We also paid a visit to the 
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Qupteswarighat on the Saraju or Gandak river ; here we were shown a 
place where we were told Kama and Lakshmana his faithful brother 
and companion had finally disappeared. We were shown two small 
foot-prints on the stone floor, just below an aperture in a stone wall near 
the ghat and were told that the foot-prints were made, when Bama and 
Lakshmana vanished through the aperture. The foot-prints were 
very small, like the prints of the feet of boys of 15 or 1C years of 
age, and the aperture was not big enough for a slender boy of that 
age to pass through. When some of us laughed, at these being the 
foot-prints of the great deified national heroes, and at the idea of 
their disappearing through that narrow hole, the priests, who were 
taking us round grew extremely indignant, and said we were Krisians 
(Christians) like most Bengalis, 

It was about vhis time, also, that the late Babu (afterwards Sir) 
Rush Eehari Ghosli paid a visit to Lucknow and came, for a short 
time, to our house. He had oniy a short time before he left 
College and commenced practising as a pleader. 1 was produced 
before him as an intelligent and promising lad. He was asked to 
put a few questions to toe. I am afraid, I did not acquit myself 
very well, being 1 suppose shy and somewhat overawed. 

Soon after that we again came to Calcutta, and my marriage 
took place in March 1870. My wife was a girl of 9 or 10 years at 
the time. She was a daughter of the late Babu Rakhal Das Bose, 
one of five brothers who lived in joint mess in Bowbazar, and were 
at that time in very affluent circumstances. Two of them had 
highly-paid appointments in Mercantile firms, and my father-in-law 
had a business in Mission Row. The fortunes of the family how¬ 
ever, like those of my mother’s father, went gradually from bad to 
worse. The family bouse is gone, but there are branches of the 
family, scattered about in different places in Calcutta. 

We went back to Lucknow, soon after, but my wife remained 
with her parents, so that our marriage was really only a sort of 
betrothal. I was now reading for the B.A. degree, and while doing 
so I occasionally wrote poems and letters some of which appeared 
in the local English newspaper. It may be interesting to men¬ 
tion that there were two parties in the Talukdars* Association in 
Lucknow. At the head of one of these was Raja Dakshinaranjan 
Mukherji who had been taken to Lucknow from Bengal by Lord 
Canning, after the Sepoy Mutiny to be the friend, philosopher and 
guide of the local, Talukdars and bad a, Taluk or zamindari and the 
title of I^ja conferred on him. In the conrse of time, however,. 
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aome of the other Talakdars did not relish the idea of remain¬ 
ing always under his tutelage, and forniied a rival party. l%e 
local newspaper which was the organ of the Talukdafs* Asaooiation^ 
was edited, when the party of Raja Dakshinaranjan was in the 
ascendant, by Bsbu Hajkamar Sarvadhikari, and when the rival 
party was in power by Mr. Sayyad Hosen Bilgrami. They were 
both professors in the Canning College, and to both of whom 
I was well known. 1 cannot now remember, what I wrote in 
the newspaper, except a poem ‘ composed daring an evening walk 
in the Bailie Guard* which was much admired by Mr. Sayyad Hosen, 
who was the editor when I wrote it, and who encouraged me to 
write more frequently for the paper, and some letters in which 1 
expressed my admiration of the piety and simplicity of the ritual of 
a Brahmo marriage, which took place at Lucknow at the time. My 
first letter evoked a reply and there were replies and rejoinders. 

At the end of 18711 again came down to Calcutta, and now for 
the first time, without my parents to look after me, and appeared 
in the examination for the B.A. degree. I may mention here, that 
I had been reading for some months past, all the text books that were 
included in the M.A. course in English for that year, and that without 
informing either my parents or my teachers, and consequently getting 
no assistance from the latter. I used to feel very drowsy in the 
early part of the night and could scarcely, with the greatest effort, 
keep my eyes open. I can remember one ridiculous incident, which 
happened on account of this drowsiness of mine. One evening I was 
supposed to be preparing my lessons when it was quite early, but I 
had fallen asleep and the book I had been reading had dropped to 
the ground at my feet. My father had gone to see some friends. 
When he came back I heard bis voice and waking up, tried to pick 
up the book which I had dropped, but instead of doing so, I picked 
up one of my slippers, so that when my father came into the room, 
he burst out laughing on seeing me with a slipper in my hand 
studiously trying to master its contents. My studiousness was how¬ 
ever well known, and so I escaped any rebuke or punishment. To 
compensate for ray sleepiness in the early part of the night I could 
wake up at any time after midnight, and could read continuously till 
the morning without any distraction or interruption. It was during 
these silent and peaceful hours, that 1 read the whole of the M.A. 
course, without anybody knowing anything about it. 

However, when the B.A. examination was over, and I felt 
ahnost certain that I had passed, I went and saw &e principal of xny 
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College, who was one of the Uaiversity examiners, and thus happened < 
to be in Calcutta, aud asked him whether he would be kind enough 
to certify that I should be allowed to appear in the examination 
for the M.A. (Honours) degree which would take place two or three 
months later. He was at first incredulous. He said it was ridiculous 
(hat I should think of appearing for the examination, when I had 
not read any part of the course. I assured him that 1 had read the 
entire course, every one of the pieces included in it, and was ready 
to undergo any test that he might choose to put me through. He 
was satisfied and told me to wait for the publication of the results of 
the 6.A. Examination, and to see him again after that. 

When the results were published, and showed that I had passed 
in the first division and stood sixth in order of merit in the University, 
he made no further difficulty, and gave me the necessary certificate 
for my appearing in the examination for the M.A. degree (honours). 
In due course [ appeared in the examination, and to the astonishment 
of myself and still more to that of most other people, £ passed m 
the first division and stood second in order of merit in the whole 
University, and was thus entitled to the silver medal and a money 
prize. I may mention here that I did not stand so high in the B.A. 
Examination, as T did in the First Arts and M.A. Examinations 
because of the low marks I got in Mathematics. 

I may mention here incidentally, that the late Babu Surendra 
Nath Sarkar, M.A., B.L., a nephew of Babu Peary Charan Sarkar 
was appearing in the M.A. Examination that year. 1 bad borrowed 
the notes which he bad taken when attending the M.A. class in the 
Presidency College, and glanced through them, during the two or 
three months I was in Calcutta between the B.A. and M.A. Exami- 
nations. He was very anxious to know the result of the M.A. Exami¬ 
nation and went to the Senate House on the day they were posted, 
when he was astonished to find that he had only got a third class, 
while I was in the first. Ha at once came to my grandfather’s 
house where I was taking an afternoon siesta. He woke me up 
and exclaimed *' you are a nice fellow 1 You borrow my notes and 
stand second in order of merit while I get only a third class.” I 
assured him that I was very sorry that he had not got a higher place ; 
as for the high place that I had got I could only say I could not 
help it, and that 1 was as much astonished at it as he was. 

1 may say here that I must have appeared to the reader, to have 
been blowing my own trumpet with great vigour and zest through 
^he {ffecediiig pages; but 1 cannot very wbll see bow* I oould hai'to 
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been mcffe modrat about it. I have mnelj reooaoted the eTimts as 
they happened. I have neither extenuated nor exaggerated anything. 
1 muet not leave this part of my reminiscences without expressing 
my gratitude to some of my teachers. I have already mentioned one 
of them, the one with whom I commenced my work in the Canning 
College, Babu Eeshab Deb Sanyal. The other teachers whom I 
remember with gratitude are Mr. Michael Johnson White, M.A., 
who was the Principal of the college for a part of the time I was 
there, and when I left it, and who taught me English language and 
literature during the four years I was there, Babu Bajkumar 
Sarvadhikari, who taught me Sanskrit, and Mr. Sayyad Hosen 
Bilgrami who taught us history. They are all dead now. The 
last named afterwards migrated from Lucknow to Hyderabad in the 
Deccan and rose to a very high position there. He was later selected 
to be a member of the Council of the Secretary of State. 

Now that I have nearly finished a narrative of my school and 
college career in Lucknow, I had better give some account of the 
place and the people. Lucknow, as is well known, was the capital 
of the Nawab Viziers of Oudh, who afterwards assumed the title of 
Badsbah or King, and is situated on the bank of the Gumti. It 
contained a number of places among which the Kaiser Bagh (the 
garden of the Kaiser), the Kaiser Poland (the choice of the Kaiser) 
and the Chhatar Manzil [the palace with a (gilt) umbrella surmount* 
ing it] deserve to be mentioned. The Kaiser Bagh contains buildings 
sorroonding an extensive quadrangle, where the ladies of the harems 
of the kings had their apartiueots. In the centre of the quadrangle 
there is a white marble baradtoari or pavilion, and on one side another 
structure where the Kings, or some of them, enacted Sri Krishna's 
Bosnia (Sri Krishna's amorous dalliance with the milkmaids) with 
their favourite wives and concubines draped as and representing 
the gopinis or milkmaids of Brindaban. On the other side was a 
long reservoir with an ornamental bridge over it. After the mutiny, 
the buildings round the quadrangle were divided into portions, forming 
commodious houses, which were distributed among the tdlukdars. 
Baja Dakshinaranjan Mukherji, like the others, got a part which be 
converted into a very spacious and comfortable residence. An insti¬ 
tution for the residence and tuition of the sons and other young 
relatives of the talukdars was located in a large portion. The central 
baradtoari was used for public functions and 1 received prizes there 
year after year. The Boshla building, of course, remained unused. 
SjQ^.^e after I had left Lucknow one aide of the quadrangle was 
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demoliihed and a Dew bnilding was erected on the site, for the * 
Canning College. In the central hall of the building the names of 
the graduates from the college were inscribed in golden letters in a 
space reserved for the purpose, just below the cornice, and here my 
name held the pride of place, for although some students had passed 
the Entrance, First Arts, and B.A. Examinations before me, I 
succeeded in outstripping them, and was the first Master of Arts 
from the college. I saw this building when I paid a short visit to 
Lucknow in 1890 on my way back from the hill station of Mussouri. 
When I wanted to visit the place I was asked to speak a few words 
to the students and others present and 1 did so. Among those 
present was an old chaprasi or peon who had apparently known me 
in my student days for on seeing me he exclaimed at once Ap wahi 
Barjandar hai. Oh I you are the same Barjandarl" The college 
has now been again removed to a new site in the Badshah Bagh on 
the other side of the Gumti. But I have not seen it. 1 have heard 
however, that the names of the graduates, with mine at the bead, have 
been inscribed in it also. 

Various offices were at that time located in the Kaisar Pasand. 
The Chhatar Manzil was utilised for social purposes, the station club 
being located there. 

As the headquarters of the Shias in Northern India, Lucknow is 
specially rich in the class of buildings known as Imambaras, such as 
Asajuddowla’s Imambarah, the Husenabad Imambarah and the Shah 
Najaf. - These are really places where religious discourses should be 
delivered, but they were apparently not much used for this purpose 
except during the Muharram, when various religious ceremonies were 
performed there. For the ordinary people, however, the illumina¬ 
tions were the great attractions of these places, those of the Huaena- 
bad Imambarah being specially splendid. 

There are many gardens and parks in the town. The Wingfield 
Park, named after Sir Charles Wingfield, at one time Chief Commis¬ 
sioner of Oudh, attracted me a great deal. The Bailie Guard with 
its gardens round the ruins, which were so heroically defended where 
Sir Henry Lawrence was wounded and afterwards died, where the 
monument erected in his memory and inscribed with his own words 
* who tried to do his duty ’ stands, and which was ultimately relieved 
by Havelock and Neill*, after the besieged had suffered incredible 
privations and sufferings, made a most solemn impression on my 
mind. Thera was no other memorial of the Sepoy Mutiny that 
I k]»w. , 
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The Canning College was located at the time T attended it, in a 
fOFt of palace belonging to a deaf and dumb (gunga) Nawab, the 
descendant of some Vizier of the Kings of Oudh. The Naieah himself 
and various mentbers of his family lived in some of the adjoining 
houses, which were really annexes of the main building, but the bchool 
and the college were located in the main or central building, and 
the Persian, Arabic and Sanskrit departments were held in a sort of 
Imambarah in the same enclosure. Other portions of the surrounding 
buildings were let out to tenants, and my first teacher, whom I have 
already mentioned occupied one of these with his family. 

The pardah system (seclusion of women) was very strictly obser¬ 
ved in Lucknow, as in most other Muealman cities in Northern India, 
and in many ways it produced rather grotesque results. No workman, 
bricklayer &c. could climb to the top of a house, without shouting 
thrice at the top of his voice, ‘ pardawale parda ho jax), mazdur kotha 
par eharhta hai * which means ‘ ye secluded ones, hide yourselves, a 
labourer is climbing on to a roof.* Another grotesque thing which 
we could sometimes see from my teacher’s house, near the College 
already referred to, was a number of Musalman ladies lying or lolling 
on Charpoys in various stages of deshabille in the open courtyard 
of an adjoining house ; to them entered a bhisti carrying a mashak 
(skin) of water, with which to replenish various pitchers and other 
vessels lying scattered about the courtyard. The ladies did not scuttle 
away and hide themselves, they did not even cover themselves up, but 
continued to loll on their charpoys and vigorously chewed pan (betel) 
as before. The bhisti bad to cover up his head ,in a thick piece of 
cloth and thus blindfolded poured the water out of his mashak into 
the different vessels. 

My father’s income during the time we were in Lucknow was 
a little less than Bs. 200 a month, but like the person mentioned by 
Goldsmith who was passing rich on 40 a year we were passing 
rich on that, and moved in the best Bengali society of the town. We 
kept no less than B men-servants and one maid. Of the men-servants 
one was a stalwart Brahman, who was the cook, and who received 
tbe magnificent sum of Bs. 5 a month, and had to feed and clothe 
himself on that, besideB saving something for his wife and children. 
Bow he dul it, 1 cannot imagine, but as a matter of fact he did it. 
Of course he got the ofa (coarse flour) and dal (split pulse) which be 
requhed for his food, and on which be subsisted, from his home, 
wbetw tbe ^beat and pulse from which they were made were produced 
on land held by the family. His father who was about 60 years 
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of age when 1 first knew him, need to bring a load weighing from 
15 to 20 seers of these provisions for his use, from their village home, 
which was about 10 miles from Lucknow. He used to make these 
journeys twice and sometimes thrice a month. 

I once beard from Sir Harvey Adamson when I went to Simla^ 
in 1910 that poor Scotch students coming to the Aberleeu University 
brought a bag of oatmeal with them when coming to the University 
at the beginning of a term and on that they subsisted till its end. 
This reminded me of our cook who subsisted on the ata and dal which 
his father brought fur him from his village home. 

The other men-servants were four Kahars or palanquin bearers, 
who received Us. 4 each, and they carried my father to his office, and 
sometimes myself and my younger brother to school, and later on, 
to college in our palanquin. They also carried my mother in it, 
when she paid any visits to any of the other Bengali ladies in the 
town. They also did all the house work, drawing the water for our 
baths, and for drinking and cooking, from the deep well in the house, 
hewing wood, if necessary, and doing such other work as was required 
of them. In the hot weather when we all slept in the open on the 
terrace roofs, on account of the suffocating heat in the rooms, they 
had to bring our beds and beddings out, and arrange them, and if 
there were andhis or dust storms in the course of the night (and this 
frequently happened) they had to run upstairs, and carry the 
beddings into the rooms ; and they bad to bring them out again, 
sometimes, when the storm subsided. The maid received Bs. 3 a 
month and attended on my mother and did other domestic work. 

Our morning meal was in the Bengali style, rice and dal (split 
pulse of several kinds boiled and seasoned with spices and ghi) and 
vegetable and fish carries. In the afternoon there were sweets, 
fruits and other light refreshments. In the evening we had dai and 
chapatis or cakes of unleavened bread in the Hindustani style. Our 
Brahman cook boiled the dal and seasoned it with ghi (clarified butter) 
and spices, and then began to bake the chapatis on a gridiron and 
then pot them in the ehula (oven). We, my father, myself, 
my younger brother and any other male member of the family who 
happened to be present, sat nearby on little asans or carpet squares. 
The cook handed the chapatis round to us, as they came out of tho 
ehsila piping hot and halooning out. These with the dal and chutneys 
made a feast which, in spite of its simplicity and its apparent 
CHo^nesa, was food fit for kings. 
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STerytfaing was extremely cheap. Of course 16o not remember 
what price we paid for different articles, but the following facts will 
throw a flood of light on various phases of life in those days. Things 
were not only cheap but you got a great many more things than 
you nominally bought or paid for. For instance if you bought one 
hundred mangoes you got one hundred and twenty-five and sometimes 
one hundred and fifty. Things were counted by panjaa or fives, and 
one hundred did not mean twenty panjas as itlshould by rights, but 
twenty-five and some times even thirty panjas. 

There were different addas (stations) of palanquin and duli bearers 
each of which would shelter fifteen or twenty of these men. One of 
these was close to a house which we occupied at one time. We used 
frequently to hear7one of these men shout to another who was going 
to the bazarlto buy some provisions, to buy and bring an addhVs worth 
of ghi or clarified butter. An addhi is the eighth part of a pice. One 
can imagine from this how cheap things were. Of course the ghi was 
probably of atrocious quality, but still you could buy a little of it for 
the eighth part of a pice. It should be remembered also that this 
minute, this infinitesimal quantity, this drop of ghi, was to be used 
for seasoning dal which would be sufficient for about a dozen or 
probably a score of grown up men. 

Lucknow was then, and is, 1 suppose, even now a town of fops. 
This foppery used to be carried to a very ridiculous extent. I used to 
hear though of course I cannot vouch for the accuracy of the details, 
that a common labourer or a menial servant could transform himself 
into a full-blown fop at the cost of a couple of coppers. He would 
go to a washerman, who could always be found washing clothes on 
the bank of the river, and who would wash his chapkan and his cap or 
turban for a pice. He would wait till these things were dry and would 
then put them on. He would then come to a betel seller’s shop, 
where for another pice he would get a little atar (scent) on a morsel 
of cotton which would be stock up at the end of a little chip of 
bamboo, and a couple of khilis of pan (betel leaves made up into 
packets with various spices). He would then gaily chew the betels, 
and twirl the little chip in his hand and start on a march of conquest. 

The people of Lucknow indulged in very high flown forms of 
speech. When one met another he did not ask the latter bow he was, 
but how his noble health or disposition (mezaz-utharif) was, and the 
aaswttr was not that he was well but that be was well by the favour 
of hw! mterlocotor (ap hi imyat or meherbani se). Similarly a man 
did nut another where he livedi but where his idx)de of wealth 
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WM (<tp he dMiat hhana hakan hoi). The correct answer to that 
was **my poor dwelling is at soch and each a place** (mera gharih~ 
hhana falana jagah men hai). We used to know a man whose name 
was Rat Chandan Lai but if any one asked him his name, he 
invariably replied by repeating a couplet, '*nam is gumnam ha 
Chandan Lai hai, tea Sarhar Shahi se hadnam Bai hai,*’ which 
means ** the name of this obscure person is Chandan Lai and he has 
a bad name (euphemism for title) Bai from the government of 
the Shah." 


To be Continued 


WILHELM TELL t THE CHAMPION OF SWISS 

FREEDOM 

Dr. Miss Indira Sarkau 

Wilhelm Tell may be symbolised as the founder and champion of 
Swiss freedom. He was a man simple in habits and firm in his 
convictions. He was burning with love for freedom. Ho tried to 
transform and correct all the prevalent injustices that existed during 
his time. He is supposed to have lived, during the 13lh century A.D. 
near Uri, which is situated in the heart of Switzerland. In the 
■“ Weisse Buch von Sarnen ” (the White Book of Sarnen) dating back 
to 1480, we find for the first time, reference made to Wilhelm Tell. 
The chronicle describes the sovereignty of the Habsburgs over parts 
of Ceuiral Switzerland. It refers to the formation of the old con¬ 
federation, which came into existence hy the unification of the three 
districts of Schwyz, Uri and Unterwalden. Foreign sheriffs ruled 
over the Swiss in a tyrannical manner. The people smarted under 
foreign control Tell was a bold fighter for liberty. In this book the 
story of Tell is described in the following manner. 

There was once a sheriff of Uri who wanted all his subjects to 
bow and salute his hat. Wilhelm Tell refused to do honour to any 
human being except God. The bat had been placed for exhibition, 
in the open market-place of Altdorf, where a vassal of the sheriff had 
been posted, to keep watch. The vassal reported against Tell. The 
sheriff was mad with rage. Tell was punished by the sheriff and 
was ordered to shoot an apple, with his bow and arrow, from the 
head of bis only son. He was known to be the best marksman and 
succeeded in piercing the apple, without even touching a single hair, 
on his boy’s head. Tell murmured something in anger. The sheriff 
wanted to know what Tell had muttered. Tell forced the sheriff to 
swear, that be would not kill him, if he told him the truth. Tell 
then told him, that if he should have killed his son, while aiming 
at the apple, then the second shot would have been reserved for the 
sheriff himself. The sheriff was beside himself with anger, but could 
not kill Tell, due to his oath. He ordered his vassals to bind Tell, 
and take him away to a place, from where he could never see the 
eon or moon again. Tell was put on a boat and the sheriff and his 
nasals sailed away with him. A heavy gale arose nod the boat began 
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t 088 . Tell WAS a good siieerfimaii. One of the vassals saggested, 
sf Tell ehonld be set free and be allowed to steer the boat, back to 
s shore m safety. The sheriff, seeing the peril near at hand, agreed 
to this proposition. Tell showed them an island from afar and every, 
one rowed energetically, in order to escape drowning. They neared 
the island. Tell shook the boat furiously and jumped out alone on 
the shore and ran through the mountains op to Eiissnacht and Hohle 
Gssse. Here, he hid in ambush, and waited till the sheriff and his 
, assals would have to pass that way. When they rode through this 
narrow land, then Tell shot the sheriff with his bow and arrow and 
escaped into the mountains of Uri. This brave deed was a stepping 
stone to freedom for the Swiss people in 1291. A secret treaty was 
signed in Biitli. Patriotic men swore, at this treaty, to chase out all 
the foreign sheriffs from the land and made it their aim, to destroy 
and attack all the fortresses in the country, which were strongholds 
of oppression. 

The story of Tell grew in popularity. It became the subject- 
niatter for dramas and songs. The Humanists compared Tell to 
Brutus. The scenes of his deeds became centers of pilgrimage and 
weapons associated with him were revered as relics. His portrait, his 
story, etc., were painted on frescoes, on eartbern wares, on fountains 
and on signboards, not only in the Confederation, but also in tributary 
states. People wrote about him not only in the German language 
but also in French, Italian and Bomanscb. Tell became the symbol 
of Swiss liberty. Is the 17th century, when the peasants were 
struggling for better conditions against their oppressive landlords, then 
they protested and carried on demonstrations in the name of Tell. 
The revolutionary transition from the old order to the new was also 
carried out in his name. But the fame of Tell also traversed the 
boundaries of his own land. In France, we find Voltaire quoting bim 
in his Annales de VEmpire (Annals of the Empire) and Mercier did 
homage to bim in his Utopian book entitled L’An 2240 (The Year 
2240). Baynal erected an obelisk in his memory, on his islet close 
to Lucerne, situated on the Vierwaldst&ttersee. This chapel i^ 
vibited every year by thousands of tourists and admirers. Florian 
devoted a novel to him and Lemierre a drama. During the French 
Evolution he became a rhetorical thenve and his portrait appeared 
in busts' and paintings. Even Napolean, the first Consul, did rever- 
I ^ce to his ihemory. Frederick the Great of Germany remembered 
ai^ Ondci ‘asked^ t SwisstfiaD if he was a descendant of Tell, 
^the, on one odeanoo, planned to write an epic on Wilhelm Tell, 
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but bis desire wai never realised. He^handed over the material Hist 
he had collected to his best friend Schiller, supplying him with 
necessary details, as to the landscape and the people. Schiller com¬ 
plemented the materia] he received from Qeothe with his own poetic 
talent, with his sense of pathos, and with his creation of immortal 
characters. Great and noble ideals of a universal nature are to be 
found in this wonderful drama written in poetry form. Bossini’s 
opera Guglielmo Tell (Wilhelm Tell) was specially composed in order 
to put into music his praise for liberty a younger contemporary, 
Bellini, expressed his unbounded enthusiasm by exclaiming this phrase 
vie., *‘Tntta I'opera e un' altra Divina Commedta *’ (The whole opera 
in another Divine CJomedy). 

An interesting point has been raised about Wilhelm Tell. Some 
critics are of the opinion that Tell is a fictitious character and never 
lived at all. If we follow the history of Switzerland chronologically 
we find that Tell is mentioned in the White Book of Sarnen, which 
appeared in 1480. In 1482, a song had been written about Tell, by 
Melchior Buss, in one of his chronicles. In 1512, a drama was 
written about him known as the ** Urner Tellenspiel ” (The Play of 
Tell by the People of Uri). Again in the year 1509, Tell is men¬ 
tioned in the chronicle, by Petermann EtterJin. Soon thereafter 
dawned the age of humanism. People tried to locate the urges of 
power to this earth and not seek for it in superhuman plane?. 
Aegiduis Tschudi was a great humanist writer and historian. His 
chronicle was written in 1550, and was a great success. In it he refer.*; 
to the story of Tell The personality of .Tell, the first confederate 
member, became the symbol of freedom for the Swiss people. 
Johannes von Muller, although belonging to the classical school, was 
influenced by romantic ideas. He lived in the time when national 
consciousness was awakening. His historical book appeared in 1780. 
In it he mentions Tell. It was the last historical book written before 
the turning point in history, viz., the French Revolution. 

After him began a new epoch in history and in Swiss historical 
interpretation. The first advocate of the critical school of thought was 
Entycb Kopp of Luzern. The new approach to history lay in concrete 
facts and sources and not in good style and form. The critical 
attitude ^netrated into all historical facts and now for the first time 
was the story of Tell refuted and proved to be basically untrue. 
Atttbentical proofs were lacking everywhere. The interpretation of ; 
J||[c^p had a great disadvantage. He broke to pieces a bmutifol 
of Swiss history and the inspiring atcary of T^ll. Ot oooreei ^ 
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be was in bo far as he explained to his countrymen, that it 

was not poanble to create the past oat of present circumstances and* 
vice versa. The ground of objective approach was not to be lost sight 
of, because this was the only way, to understand international politics. 
He had to face attacks from many sides for his critical viewpoints. 
Id the 19th century, Swiss historians like Dandliker, Dieraoer and 
Oechsli represent Wilhelm Tell as a mythical figure. Tell disappears 
from history. The pact of 1291 and not the brave deed of Tell 
becomes the center of importance. In recent times, national patrio¬ 
tism compelled Bobert Diirrer, a man from Unterwalden, to demons¬ 
trate once again, that the story of Tell is true. In his estimation 
the old ruins that exist stand as a true testimony to the story of Tell 
as well as the fight for liberty, as described in the book of Sarnen. 
Prof. Karl Meyer thinks, that if the old castles are authentic, then 
the story of Tell is authentic too. Hans Nabholz again, a critical 
writer, refutes the story of Tell. The critical school maintains, that 
during the Middle Ages, narratives of heroic deeds were very much 
in vogue. Buins helped to decorate these imaginary tales. Stories 
were narrated from mouth to mouth and descended down through 
generations. The story of sheriffs, who oppressed their tenants, was 
the common theme in all chronicles all over Europe. The facts were 
put down in writing long after the events had taken place. Similar 
tales were related in middle and north Europe and even in England, 
Iceland, Scandinavian countries and m places of north-west Germany 
up to the Bbine. The description of clever marksmen is an old 
Germanic saga and won popularity, as being authentic, due to its 
brilliant presentation. 

The critical school was against all dramatic and sensational facts 
about history. It was of the opinion, that truth could be served in 
a better way, by keeping strictly to facts, which can be proved to be 
true. The last writer of the critical school was Bruno Meyer. He 
refers to the fight for freedom. He is of the opinion, that many 
iucidents may be true, others still have to be carefully tested. There 
Blight be one possibility, that the happenings of the nordic stories, 
Blight have been connected with actual facts. He thinks that the 
historian has completed his work in the investigations about the 
authenticity of Tell. Detailed and minute research at this step must 
BOW be carried on by Germanists. 

Thus we see, that the authenticity of Wilhelm Tell is a much 
debatable point. Op to the age of criticism, the story was regarded 
being true; But after the mritioal age, the Tell episode faded into 
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a legand, a saga. Yafe, it is of Uttle Importance to os, if Tell 
actually lived on the shores of lake Cfri or if ha was just a mythical 
lagand. The fact remains, that Tell repraaents to all Swiss people, 
the homing love for freedom, the desire for self'gomrnment and the 
stubborn resistmice to bondage and slavery. These sentiments are 
deep-rooted in the hearts of all Swiss citizens and this spirit of liberty 
is embodied in the ^iss Cbnfederation. Tell is the symbol of opposi¬ 
tion I Tell is the symbol of freedom 1 



UNIVERSITY DEVELOPMENT IN GREAT 

BRITAIN 


The University Grants Committee has issued its report on the 
oniversities and colleges of Great Britain for the quinquennium 1947- 
62 (Cmd. 8876, HMSO Ss. 6d.). 

The Committee, which is composed of individual members, most 
of whom have academic affiliations, appointed by ihe Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, has the following terms of reference : 

To inquire into the official needs of university education in Great 
Britain ; to advise the Government as to the application of any 
grants made by Parliament towards meeting them ; to collect, 
examine, and make available. information on matters relating to 
university education throughout the United Kingdom; and to 
assist, in consultation with the universities and other bodies con¬ 
cerned, the preparation and execution of such plans for the deve¬ 
lopment of the univeisities as may from time to time be required 
in order to ensure that they are fully adequate to national needs. 
The report gives a factual review of the quinquennium and 
includes some discussion of the principal problems of general policy 
now confronting the universities. 

Two university colleges, Nottingham and Southampton, obtained 
charters as universities during the period [see 20.7.48 Vol. 3 Education 
p. 26 and 13.6.62 lc(66)] and one new university college, North 
Staffordshire, was founded [see 1.6.61 3(a) p. 26], bringing the total 
to eighteen universities and four separate university colleges whose 
varied characters and constitutions are briefly summarized in the intro¬ 
duction to the report. 


A Period op Expansion 

The period since the second world war has seen unparalleled ex- 
in the universities of Great Britain. During the greater part 
of the war the full-time student population was about 37,(XK), ae 
compared with 60,900 in 1988-39. Between 1944-46 and 1949-50 the 
number rose from 37,839 to 86,421. It fell to 83,468 in the next 
two yean. 

This expansion would have been impossible without a. grn^t 
inonaae in Exchequer grants to the universities. The proportkin 
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the total income of the nnirersities provided by recurrent Treasury 
grants rose from 81*4 per cent in 1988>39 to 64*5 per cent in 1961-52, 
and the report states that this proportion will continue to rise through¬ 
out the next quinquennium The amount voted from the Exchequer, 
including capital grants, has increased in little more than a decade 
from some £2 million to more than £25 million in the current finan¬ 
cial year. 

The main task of the universities during the coming quinquen¬ 
nium will be to consolidate the ground won by the advances of the 
last five years. 

The Committee notes that the increase in the volume of knowledge 
in nearly all subjects has been responsible for great changes. The 
proportion of the sum total of knowledge which a single mind can 
grasp in sufficient detail to be able to advance his subject becomes 
smaller and smaller, so that progress can be maintained only by in¬ 
creased numbers and more and more specialization. The number of 
university professors has increased since before the war from 889 to 
1,290, an increase due less to the increase in student numbers than 
to the growth in the volume of knowledge. 

Among the current problems discussed in the report aie those 
arising from increased specialization and the resulting danger of depart¬ 
mentalism, methods of selecting students for admission, the tendency 
towards overloading undergraduate courses, the proper functions of 
the universities in the prosecution of research, and problems relating 
to particular fields of study, notably medicine and technology. 

Students 

While there were in 1951-52 twice as many students of science 
and technology as there were in 1938—39, arts students had increased 
by only 60 per cent. The increase in the number of medical students 
was only 17 per cent, not for any lack of competition lor places, which 
is exceptionally keen, but because the demand for newly-qualified 
medical practitioners is comparatively stable. 

Total student numbers have increased by 66 per cent since 1988- 
89, the increase in the number of students with homes in the TTnited 
Kingdom being 71 per cent and in the number from overseas 33 per 
cent. There were 6,960 students from overseas in 1951-52, just over 
8 per cent of all students. As before the war, rather over half the 
OVtosea students came from countries within the British Gommon- 
MtUi* 
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The Committee does not expect any further increase in student 
numbers in the near future, but possibly a continued slight fall from 
the peak reached in the immediate post-war period. It would appear 
that, except in certain faculties, few school leavers who desire, and 
are capable of profiting by, a university education now fail to gain 
admission to some university or college so that an increase in univer¬ 
sity students must await increased output of suitable school-leavers. 

The Committee foresees that in response to a changing emphasis 
in the demand for graduates there is likely to be a tendency during 
the next quinquennium for the proportion of students engaged in 
scientific and technological studies to grow at the expense of the 
proportion of arts students. This trend has financial implications, for 

the education of the former requires more costly and elaborate accom¬ 
modation and equipment. 

There has been a change during the past twenty or thirty years 
in the economic and social background of university students, a much 
higher proportion of whom are now assisted from public or private 
funds. For Great Britain, this proportion increased from 41*1 per 
cent in 1918-39 to 7i2'4 per cent in 1951-52 (England 38'5 per cent to 
73*8 per cent, Wales 61'4 per cent to 88*3 per cent and Scotland 45*1 
per cent to 61*6 per cent). The number of State scholarships has 
greatly increased but the awards of local education authorities have 
become the main source of assistance. A decline in the proportion of 
university students living at home during term is related to the adop¬ 
tion of the principle for public awards that, subject to need, the 
assistance granted should meet the whole cost of the student’s main¬ 
tenance and expenses at the university. 

Qualett of Students 

On the quality of students, the Committee finds that in the facul¬ 
ties of science and technology, in which student numbers have doubled 
since the second world war, the proportion of outstandingly good and 
outstandingly weak students is lower, and that of good second-class 
students higher, than it used to be. The situation in the arts faculties 
is not greatly different. On the whole the number of really first-class 
ffien and women reading arts subjects seems to be slightly smaller than 
before tbe war, and there is probably a continuing tendency for a 
higher proportion of the abler school boys and school girls to seek 
admission to the scientific faculties. In general, members of univer- 
8 ity staffs appear to be well satisfied with the quality of the students 
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entering the aniTersities, notwithstanding the effect of the war on 
their ewlier ednoation. 

In spite of a net addition of 7,500 places, the proportion (for 
Great Britain) of university students resident in colleges or halls in¬ 
creased only from 25*1 to 25 9 per cent between 1988-^9 and 1951-52. 

The Committee considers that the arguments in favour of in- 
oreasing the provision of resideoti al accommodation are reinforced by 
the presence in the universities of increased numbers of students who 
lack the advantage of a cultured home background. Since in the 
present economic circumstances expansion on the scale that would be 
desirable is not likely to be practicable for some time to come, the 
report suggests ways in which students not actnally resident in colleges 
or halls might become members of them or might otherwise be pro¬ 
vided with amenities to promote communal life and enable them to 
benefit more widely from their university years. 

Staff 


Compared with 1938-39, the number of professors in Great Britain 
has risen by 45 per cent and that of lower grades of teaching staff in 
greater proportion. The total number, excluding staff of the rank of 
lecturer or below at Oxford and Cambridge, rose from 3,9,»4 in 1938-39 
to 8,952 in 1951-52, an increase of 124 per cent. So far as the Coni- 
mittee has been able to judge, the doubling of the academic staffs 
of the universities has not been accompanied by any deterioration 
in quality. 

Excluding Oxford and Cambridge, for whicb comparable figures 
are not available, the staff-student ratio rose from that of 1 to 10 in 
1938-39 to 1 to 8 in 1951-52. Nearly all the universities and colleges 
have been able to develop to some extent a tutorial system, particularly 
for the benefit of their senior students. The individual tuition pro¬ 
vided by the Oxford and Cambridge colleges is one of the main reasons 
why admissiou to those universities is so eagerly sought after. 

Fikanob 


University receipts from parliamentary grants (including not only 
Treasury recurrent grants but also Ministry of Education grants for 
adult education and certain other grants) more than doubled during the 
five years under review, from £6*9 million in 1946-47 to £17*1 milUoa 
in 1951-52. Grants to universities and university colleges by l ooal 
authorities in England and Wales increased by 50*9 per cent in the 
perioa, Crom £626,947 to £945,972. 
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Non-recurrent Treasury grants for capital expenditure approved 
durii^ the quinquennium amounted to nearly £85 million of which 
£23 million was in respect of building, including professional fees, over 
£4 million for the purchase of sites and properties and £7 million for 
the provision of furnishings and equipment. Payment of these re¬ 
current grants is made only as expenditure is incurred. Payments 
made during the quinquennium totalled £26 million. 

The annual expenditure from revenue by universities, apart from 
allocations to reserves, rose by 106 per cent during the quinquennium, 
from £I2'7 million to £26*1 million. 

The implications of th 3 increased dependence of the universities 
on public funds are discussed in the final section of the report. The 
Committee writes : 

' The freedom which the state has left to the universities has, we 
believe, fostered on their side a sense of responsibility which might 
have withered under any attempt at control. Moreover, the depen¬ 
dence of the universities on the state is balanced by a dependence of 
the state on the universities. Without the state, the universities 
cannot obtain sufficient funds to enable them to do their work; without 
the universities there would be no way of meeting the need for men 
and women adequately trained to advance knowledge and to hold 
positions of responsibility in government, industry and the profes¬ 
sions.' 

(Through courtesy of British Information Services (India)) 





Round the World 


Sonth*WMt Africa 

South'West Afrioat administered at one time by Germany, was after 
the first Wotld War taken out of her bands along with other territories 
of her much prized colonial empire. It was not, however, given to any 
other colonial power as a permanent possession. A new principle of 
administering backward territories was evolved. They were faencefor' 
ward to be administered as mandated territoriesi the mandate being given 
to one or another power on certain specific conditions. The mandatory 
was to administer the territory as a trust and submit reports of adminis* 
tration to the Mandates Commission of the League of Nations which was 
to supervise the administration of these mandated territories. The actual 
distribution of these mandated territories among different powers was 
made by the principal Allied and Associated Powers but after the 
distribution the responsibility for supervision, as referred to already, was 
vested in the League of Nations. The mandate of administering the 
former German colony of South-West Africa was given to South Africa. 
The record of the white people of this Dominion so far as the black 
population was concerned was not unknown to the principal Allied and 
Associated Powers. In view of this it was certainly not a wise choice 
that this Dominion should be entrusted with this mandate. But it was 
a South African statesman, namely the late General Smuts, who origina¬ 
ted the idea of mandate. So the European statesmen possibly thought 
that it would be awkward if no mandate was givep to the country with 
which the idea originated. In any event it was an act of grave injustice 
to the population of South-West Africa that its mandate was given to 
the Boers. 

As pointed out already, the mandatory was not entitled to incorporate 
the mandated territory in its own dominion. Nor was it lobe expected 
that the mandate would be permanent. On the contrary the idea behind 
the mandate system was that gradually by progressive administration the 
people of the mandated territory were to be made fit socially, economically 
and politically for self-rule. South Africa, however, has steadily refused 
to abide by this principle in its administration of South-West Africa. 
It has thrown the interests of the local population to the winds and 
imposed upon them that racial tyranny which is peculiar to South Africa. 
Wi»t is more, it has in violation of the basic principle of the mandate 
system treated South-West Africa as part and parcel of its own territory. 
Since the coming into operation of the United Nations this plioy of South 
Airioe r^ardtng its former mandated territory has figured prominently. 
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oii the platforni bf its different bodies. But the Government of 
Africa has paid no attention to the observations made there from year 
to year. It haa pursued its own policy without minding what candid 
critics may have said. This year the South African delegate has advanced 
the argument that the mandate system was originated by the principal 
Allied and Associated Powers and maintained by the League of Nations. 
Neither of them existed now. Consequently, the principles laid down 
by them died with them. Ihe United Nations could not on any account be 
regarded as the successor to the League of Nations. It was a new body. 
The responsibilities of the League ceased to operate with the dissolution 
of that body. They were not taken over by the United Nations. So long 
as the League lasted South Africa might have been accountable to that 
Body in respect of South-West Africa. But after its dissolution it was 
accountable to none. 

Every body knows how erroneous this point of view is. The 
Trusteeship Committee of the United Nations has not agreed with the 
South African delegate in such interpretation. It has set up a Committee 
of nine to look over the administration of South-West-Africa. Just as the ■ 
Mandates Commission of the League of Nations would entertain appeals 
and listen to petitions against any violation of the principles of mandate 
or any act of maladministration, so this Committee also would entertain 
appeals and petitions against any aspet of administration by South Africa 
in this terrir.iry. We are not sure that this Committee will be able to 
modify the reactionary policy of the Sout African Government. But it 
will certainly be able to keep world opinion enlightened as to what is 
happening in this unhappy territory. That by itself is an advantage 
which we should prize. 

Elsenhoveras President 

One year has elapsed since Eisenhower defeated Governor Stevenson 
at the polls by a heavy majority and barely two months remain bf his 
completing one year in office as President. This is certainly too short 
a period for any evaluation of his achievements as the first Magistrate 
of the United States, ‘But although it will be unwise to judge from 
what he has done or left undone during these few months, it will be 
unwise also not to pay our attention to the trends of his policy 
as revealed already. It should be borne in mind in this connection 
that much was expeeted of him when he was set up as the Bepublican 
candidate for the Presidency. It is true that he was the choice of a. 
P^ty. But his candidature was acclaimed by many people who might, 
not o^erwise have voted on republican ticket. Except those who were, 
committed to democratic platform, the nation accepted him as its 
uominee. It » now to be seen whether iris previous reputation and 
dtperieniM^ made him only a good and effective candidate or wheibe^ 
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eouved ^so his being a sbroDg and ppwarful President, tihere were 
•ome who at the time. of his nomtnalion did not forget Ulysses Ormit 
ai^ his sorry reeord as President during two terms. In 1868 his oandi* 
datura was acclaimed throughout the United States and he found it easy 
to sweep the polls in November of that year. His military record during 
the Civil War was brilliant and in fact it was he who was supposed to 
have converted defeat into victory. His prestige was immense and his 
authority great. His position in 1868 was virtually the same as that of 
Eisenhower in 1952. The expectations of the people were as high then as 
eighty four years later. But no administration proved more fatally weak 
than that of Grant. He gave way to friends and advisors who proved 
corrupt all along the line. At the end of eight years be finally laid down 
office amidst curses of the people. When Eisenhower was elected, most 
acclaimed the election. But some remembered the sorry plight of 
President Grant who also rode to White House on the crest of a wave 
of military glory. 

A strong President does not merely see to the execution of laws as 
passed by the Congress. It is he who initiates policy and makes the 
legislature adopt what he initiates. This is what bad been done by 
Wilson and the two Boosevelts. Eisenhower has so far shown no appetite 
for such leadership. Not only the Bepublican majority is very thin in 
the legislature but Bepublican leadership there is not very much amenable 
to his discipline. The result is that while President Eisenhower presides 
over the White Housei Senator McCarthy is establishing a tyranny of 
his own in the country. People every where are looking to President 
Eisenhower for the stemming the tide of this new fascism but so far 
there is no evidence of his leadership. Many people are now asking 
whether the qualities which make an eminent General also make a good 
President. 

Composition of the Snpieme Soviet 

A writer in the Political Quarterly analyses the varying composition 
of the Supreme Soviet in the U.S.S.B since 1937. He tells us in the 
first place that a very small percentage of members of either house 
of this Body has continuous membership from 1987 to the present day. 
It should be pointed in this connection that under the Stalin Constitution 
of 1986 there have been so far three general elections—in 1987, in 1946 
and in 1960. Only 19 members have been returned to the Soviet of 
the Unkm in all three elections and only twenty-three to the Soviet of 
NationaliHes. This, however, does not tell the whole story. Recent 
trend is that more membership is renewed. One hundred and fifty-two 
members were for instance returned to the Soviet of the Union in the 
eleetkms of both ]j946 and 1950 and similarly one hundred and thirty-five 
tfto^ 'ltturoed to tiie Soviet of Natimialities in both these elections. In 
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oi^er words tho tendency is towards attaching greater importance to 
experience.and coneeqently to renewal of membership. 

In regard to age also the tendency is towards the election of ol4er 
men. In 1937, 68 per cent of the total membership of the Soviet of the 
Union were forty years of age or below. But in 1960 the percentage fell 
to 25. In other words greater importance was now attached to experience 
and age. What is true of the Soviet of the Union is true also of the 
Soviet of Nationalities. In this body in 1987, 78 per cent were forty or 
below that age but in 1960 this percentage was reduced to 88. 

As to the percentage of women members, in the Soviet of the 
Union it has increased from 13.5 in 1937 to 20 in 1950. In the other 
house the percentage is lower now than in 1946 but higher than in 1987. 
On the whole it may be said that much importance is attached to 
increasing representation of women. In the Soviet Union there is only 
one party, namely the Communist Party. But it is not necessary under 
the Constitution that a member of the Supreme Soviet should invariably 
be a member of this Party. He may also be a non-party man. Actually 
in 1987 non-party deputies constituted 19 per cent of the total membership 
of the Soviet of the Union. In 1950, however, this percentage fell to 
14.5. In the Soviet of Nationalities also the percentage fell from 29 to 
19. In other words the tendency now is to attach greater importance 
to Party affiliation. Non-party men are less encouraged now. Again in 
the Soviet Union there are three recognised classes, namely the working 
class, peasantry and intelligentsia, the last being recognised not as a full- 
fledged class but as a “class stratum”, ‘whose members have their origin 
in the working class or peasantry’. Actually those who are employed 
in fields of education, arts, medicine, and nursing or who are employed 
in managerial and administrative work and as technicians and office 
workers are regarded as intelligentsia. In 1937 in the Soviet of the 
Union 45 per cent were workers, 24 per cent peasants, and 31 per cent 
belonged to the intelligentsia. In 1960 the corresponding figures were 
85,18,47. In other words the tendency is towards the return of a larger 
percentage of the new class to the Supreme Soviet. 

Future of Libenliem In Britain 

July-September issue of the Political Quarterly is devoted partly to 
the analysis of the platform of the Liberal Party and its political future 
just as the previous two issues were concerned exclusively with the study 
of the Labour and Conservative Parlies in all their aspects. 

British Liberalism, fed by a number of distinguished philosophers 
and politically developed by a number of great statesmen, found itself 
between two fires in the present century. Pressed between Conservatism 
on the right and Labour and Socialism on the left, it had much of the 
wind taken out of its sails. It somehow stood the giound till the first 
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WorM War. Bui tha ooahiion fohtted during the War and ooni^ded 
for the oonvenienee of Llojrd George for fiMxr yeara after ita eoneiuaion 
undermined ita strength and made it an easy victim to the attach from 
the two flanks. It ia really wonder that the Liberal Party still survives 
and seems to be still kicking. 

It is about this that Philip Fothergill, President of the Liberal Party 
(1950-52) writes in bis paper on "The Liberal Predicament". He tells 
us rather pathetically that from time to time it is dinned into Liberal 
ears that the Liberal Party was nothing now but an electoral nuisance. 
Its struggle for parliamentary representation was only a waste of time 
and not worth the efiort. It is significant that at the present time there 
are only six members in the House of Commons elected on Liberal ticket. 
That indicates the hopeless impasse at which the Party has arrived. But 
Mr. Fothergill replies that although for over tbrity years the Party has 
not held power and in the near future there is no chance of its forming 
the Government, still in 458 out of 542 parliamentary constituencies in 
England and Wales there are active Liberal associations and what is 
more, undaunted by electoral defeats the party is making continuous 
researches which will be useful in more than one way to the public 
administration of the country. 

Much of the down and out condition of the Party is due to the 
opposition of the other two parties to electoral reform. In 1950 the Party 
fought with 475 candidates and polled 11.8 per cent of the votes. If the 
electoral system was fair, it ought to have in the House nearly seventy 
members. With such a contingent under its whip it could have formed 
coalition with another party and acquired some effective voice in the 
administration of the country. In fact Mr. Fothergill tells us that if the 
voters could be assured that the Party would have such a voice ih the 
governance of the country, 88% of the electors would have voted on Liberal 
ticket. This is what was revealed by Gallup poll. 

The predicament of the Liberal Party is due partly, as referred to 
in the previous paragraph, to the existing single member constituency 
system. But partly it is also due to the fact that unlike in earlier 
decades the two major parties practically contest every seat at the 
present time- Consequently a Liberal candidate is faced, wherever he 
stands, with a triangular contest in which either a Conservative or a 
Labourite wins. There is no opportunity for him for a straight fight with 
either. 

The Prime Minister seems to be personally agreeable to some kind 
of elebtorai reform. He appreciates that by such reform Liberalism may 
remain a force ^ be reckoned with and constitute an effective barrier 
against resurgent socialism. He also knows that there ere some 
constituencies where Conservative candidates can never win but Labour 
may go down there before Libwal candidates. But sleetoral 
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reform cannot be introdaoed by Ohurohiirs fiat. It must be accepted« as 
a platform by the Conservative Party and secondly the Labour Party, 
should give its consent to it in principle. Assent of neither party is 
forthcoming. Most of the Conservatives still dread electoral reform 
because it might split votes in such a fashion as to make impossible the 
securing of a stable majority by any party. A strong stable government 
will in that contingency be out of the question. This is not a result to 
be thought of with equanimity by the Conservative rank and file. So the 
Liberal impasse continues. 



^eoietos and 'glloftces of 'gSoo&s 

JLnbiMl Natritloii Research In Indlar->By E. C. Sen. 

The volume contains the results of extensive investigations carried 
out by the author on the neglected problem of animal nutrition. In 
spite of the large animal population of our country and of the importance 
of milk and milk-products for proper nutrition, the subject has been 
rather neglected uptil now by most workers. The author has really 
done a great service to our country by compiling valuable data on the 
nutritional requirements of domestic animals for their healthy develop¬ 
ment, so that the dairy products and other dairy industries of our country 
may be developed to meet these ever-increasing needs of these essential 
food materials. Some of the chapters like those dealing with the chemi¬ 
cal composition of fodder, the digestibility and nutritive value of Indian 
fodders will be of interest to all interested in the subject. The chapters 
dealing with the conservation and processing of fodders and 
nutritive value of some industrial by-products will be very helpful in 
regulating the proper food of the animals. Protein, sulphur and energy 
metabolism and also the mineral metabolism of cattle have been dealt 
with very thoroughly in some of the chapters. The conclusions reached 
will be of help to regulate the growth and lactation of animals. The 
vitamin deficiency diseases of cattle have also received its proper share 
of attention. A complete investigation has been carried out on milk and 
its constituents with interesting results. The volume will go a long way 
to meet the requirements of workers engaged, in animal nutrition and 
dairy products. 

8. 0. N. 

The Ooonlt Tnlning of the Hlndns— By Ernest Wood. Ganesh&Co. 
(Madras), Madra8-17. 2nd Edition, 1952 . Bs. 4/. 

One of the sincerest exponents of Indian culture, Mr. Ernest Wood, 
in this brief but brilliant book, has delineated charmingly the various 
theories and practices of Yoga in India. In ages past the influence 
of Yoga on physical and mental health of a practising individual was 
enormous but unfortunately, in course of time a very cold and negitgent 
attitude has brought its gradual decline. And because its complete dis¬ 
appearance is in sight, this book from the pen of a renowned author will 
eraate interests in Indian readers to judge themselves in the light of the 
past, at least, to be aquainted with their rich heritage in this unique 
field which is called Ateiavidya, the science of &e self and which they 
0 !*n as a legacy. 
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It IB ft point, of oourse, that unlsss social and other barriers ftrft'rft- 
inoved, the lack of the revival of such a system in these days will be 
ludicrous. The present age is a sad contrast with the peace and tran¬ 
quility of the past. And the training to use the hidden powers in 
to discover the hidden life in the world is definitely the boon of peace 
and placidity which is an impossibility in recent times. 

Nevertheless, this is a book of absorbing interest. Whether or not, 
while reading this book we are actuated to direct ourselves to a goal 
"better than the squirrel cage of ordinary unambitious human existence," 
it is sure that one will be fascinated by its lucidity in style, simplicity in 
exposition and gravity in being non-academic. 

J. B. 

Oita Letters —By Swami Avinasananda. Hind Kitabs, Limited, 
Bombay. 1948. Bs. 2-12. 

This book is made up of the letters the author wrote to a young 
girl, expounding the Gita. There is already a vast number of books in 
English on the Gita, and this is a welcome addition to them. The book 
is a little verbose, however. The letters upon which the book is based 
must have proved rather stiff to the girl to whom they were addressed. 

Further by his irrelevant and uninteresting autobiographical references 

the author has impaired the interest of the book. It must needs be 
recast and rewritten for the second edition. 

Adhar Chandra Dab 

Idealism and Progress —By Govinda Chandra Dev, M.A., Ph.D. 
Dasgupta & Co, Ltd., Calcutta. 1952. pp. 464. Bs. 10/-. 

The book under review is substantially the thesis by which Principal 
Dev obtained the degree of Doctor of Philosophy of the Calcutta University. 
The book is meant to be an exposition of Advaita Vedanta. The author, 
however, departs from the orthodox and uncompromising position of 
Saitkara and seeks to vindicate the empirical world. The discussion 
opens with the problem: What is philosophy ? Dr. Dev seems to suggest 

that philosophy arises out of the conflict between sense and reason in¬ 

asmuch as reason, as he points out, seeks for pure identity which is a 
chimera from the empirical point of view, while sense clings to differences 
or multiplicity. BCe maintains that the conflict between sense and reason 
is, or Can be, resolved through the mediation of supra-rational intuition. 
Dr. Dev tries to give a new orientation to Advaita Vedanta so that sense, 
reason and intuition may have their legitimate place and function in 
his scheme of reality. 

Moreover, ^e author undertakes a critical and comparative analysis 
of the major schools of philosophy# Eastern and Western, and thereby 
®«Jte8 his position clearer. He brings his vast learning to bear upon the 
^Boussion. 
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Unlike many philosophical theses Indian soholars submitted in the 
past for the doctorate in the Indian Universities, which were little more 
than translation of some Sanskrit Texts, Br. B6v*s hook has some novel 
features. It is an independent treatment and exhibits acute thinking 
and deep analysis. The book is commended to those who are interested 
in contemporary Indian philosophy. The printing is good, but the get-up 
leaves much to be desired. 

Adhar Cramdra Das 



<|)ur$elt)es 

Univbrsitt Grants Commission 


The University Education Commission which was presided over 
by Professor Sarvapalli Radhakrisnan had recommended the establish¬ 
ment of a University Grants Commission by the Govornment of India. 
It was not only to work in connection with the supply of aid to the 
Central Universities but also to be the medium of Central 
assistance to the other Universities in the country. The status of 
the Commission was to be analogous to that of the University Grants 
Commission in the United Kingdom. This recommendation was 
made in 1949. The Government of India, however, could not imme¬ 
diately make up its mind as to how this recommendation was to be 
implemented. It was brought home to this Government that Univer¬ 
sities were not functioning exactly as they should be. The standards 
were falling and graduates, turned out, were not up to the mark. For 
some time the Government dabbled in consequence with the idea of 
setting up a Central Council which might co-ordinate and even control 
the activities of the Universities. What was in view was really the 
establishment of a super Senate which would check, co-ordinate, 
control and in every way supervise the activities of the Universities. 
This idea had, however, to be dropped in response to educational 
opinion in the country. The Vice-chancellors of different Universities 
were called to a meeting at New Delhi to discuss the project. They 
were generally of the view that this proposed Council, if set up, would 
constitute an unnecessary limitation on the autonomy of the Universi¬ 
ties. The purpose in view might considerably be served by a University 
Grants Commission which should accordingly be constituted without 
further delay. The Government of India, it seems, has bowed down 
to this opinion. The establishment of a University Grants Commission 
with an independent salaried chairman will, however, require legisla¬ 
tion. It IB expected that either in the present or in the budget 
session the Parliament will be approached for such legislation. Mean¬ 
while steps are being taken to set up an interim Commission with 
the Secretary to the Education Department (Professor S. Bhatnagar) 
as chairman. 
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Studbmts* Agitation in U.P. 

Lncknow was for a number of days the storm centre of students* 
agitation. It mvolved the loss of some lives and considerable damage 
to public property. When again things settled down in Lucknow, 
agitation spread to mofussil areas where also' it took, in some cases, a 
very ugly shape. At the time of writing all is not quiet in U.P. 
Sporadic disturbances are still being reported. 

It is not possible at this distance to know all the facts and judge 
the situation with absolute accuracy. But it seems that the main 
causes of the agitation had already been removed and the remaining 
questions could have been solved peacefully as they were actually 
solved later. The University had already couceded that membership 
of the Students* Union would be compulsory and not optional as it 
previously wanted it to be. It had also offered to participate in discus¬ 
sion regarding the cases of students who had been expelled. In view 
of this there was an opportunity for amicable settlement of outstand¬ 
ing disputes. But things took another turn. 

Students are admitted to a University with one purpose and that 
is to cultivate their intellect, form right judgment of men and things, 
discipline their mind by studies and prepare themselves for the arduous 
task of citizenship waiting for them to undertake. Unions of 
students serve only an ancillary purpose in this regard. These bodies 
are only to supplement the training for life which the students get 
in their class-rooms, libraries and laboratories. Unions are, therefore, 
part and parcel of University discipline and are not to be made rival 
organisations. They are complementary bodies and should not be 
organised as hostile camps. Students in their own interests should 
appreciate this fact. It is rather unfortunate that not unoften they 
allow their unions to be influenced by extra-University party politics. 
The sooner such influences are got rid of, the better for students and 
the future of the country. 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 

Notification No. R-26-S3-CSR 

It is notified for genera] information that the following 
syllabus of studies has been adopted by the Syndicate 
according to Section 7 of Chapter XLV-C of the Regulations 
relating to B.D.S. Examination. 

Senate House, i S. DATTA, 

The 11th August, 1958. * Registrar. 


Syllabus for B.D.S. Examination 

(Chapter XLVI-G) 

FIRST PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATION 
Gknebax. HTniAK Anatomy 

(Theoretical) 

There will be sixty lectures and demonstrations covering the following:— 

(1) Bones—^Detailed knowledge of the bones of head and neck, Arti¬ 
culation, Muscular AtteMJhznents, General knowledge of the rest of the 
skeleton. 

(2) Joints—General knowledge of Anatomy, Structure, varieties of 
joints of the body ; detailed knowledge of the b^poromandlbular, laryn¬ 
geal and Vertebral joints. 

(8) Muscles—General knowledge of the muscles of skeleton in relation 
to movements of joints. Detailed knowledge of the muscles of the head 
and neck; those of expression, progression, prehension, mastication, de¬ 
glutition and re(^iration. 

(4) Aliments^ System—^A general knowledge of the digestive and 
secretory systems wi^ partiotilar attention to mouth, pharynx and 
aasociatM parts. 

(5) Circulatory System—General knowledge of the Anatomy of the 
heart, wwM" blood vessels and lymphatics and detailed knowledge of 
vessels and lymjdxatio system of head and neck. 

(6) Reroiratory System—Gmeral knowledge of ihe Anatomy of Air 
passage and other structures concerned in respiration. 

(7) Nervous System—-Gleneral knowledge of Anatomy of brain, spinal 

cord and l^owledge of the cranial and ^inal nerves. 

(8) General Anatomy of the Viscera. 

(8) Elamentsffy Anatomicld knowledge of the special orgsuis and 
I^deOM dands. 

IlC) Qonaal knovdedge of Embryology of hessl smd neck. 
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(Proctieali 

Diaaeotion of tiie head and neck and deaaujfbatration of the diaaeoted 
parta of the entire cadaver. 

OBiraaAi. Htntaw PHTSiomov 
{Theoretical) 

There will be sixty leoturea, covering an elementary Knowledge of the 
working of the human body as a whole with special reference to &e appli* 
cations of {diysiology in Dentist)^ and comprising the foUowing :— 

(1) Blood'Structure, composition and functions : Arterial and venous 
blood, coagulations. 

(2) Circulation-Structure and function of the heart and blood vessels. 
Mechanism of Circulation of blood systemic, pulmonary and portal; Blood 
pressure and pulse. Infiuence of vagus and sympathetic nerves. 

(3) Lymphatic System-Structure and function; lymph glands and 
lymphoid tissues. 

ft) Bespiration-Struoture of lungs and air passages. Thorax and 
its muscles—^Mechanism of respiration. Nervous Control. Chemical 
changes in blood and air. Interchange of gases. Signs and effects of 
failure. Influence of respiration on circulation. 

(8) Alimentation. Salivary, Gastric and intestinal di^stion. General 
structure of Alimentary Canal and glands associated wi^ it. Muscular 
and nervous mechanism of mastication, deglutition, peristalsis, vomiting, 
defaeoation. Composition and Function of various secretions. 

(6) Nutrition, varieties and chemistry of food—^their digestion, absorp¬ 
tion and assimilation. Total amount needed : Secretions and excretions, 
lections of liver. Glycogen. General Metabolism. Ductless glands. 

(7) Kidneys and Urinary Organs—General structure and functionc 
of Kidneys. Physical characters, such as quantity, reaction, speoifi 
gravity, and composition of urine. Sources of its principal constituents.s 

(8) Contractile Tissues—^Volimtary and Involuntary—^muscles 
Structure, mode of action and relation to nerves. Tetanus, tone and. 
rigor. 

(9) Nervous system—General plan of the Cerebro-spinal and autonomic 
nervous system, nerve centres and their functions. Structure and function 
of nerve fibres and cells. Various functions of nerves. 

(10) Special Senses—Elementary knowledge of structure and physio¬ 
logy of the special sense organs. 

(11) Skin and its Appendages—Structure and functions of the skin 
and its glands. 

(12) Elementary Biochemistry, tests for proteins, fats and carbo¬ 
hydrates. 

(13) Demonstrations in Elementary Experimental Physiology. 

(14) Histology—^A course of instructions in Histology extendmg orer 
three months with details of the oeU and its division. Histological structure 
of epithelial, connective, muscular and nervous tissues. 

{Practical) 

Demonstration and practicals on the elements of ' 1 

(1) Histology (2) Biochemistry, and (3) Ex- [ 60 of two hours each 

pmimental Physiology. j 

DaKxai. Mbtaxxuboy and Dsntai. MATRaiAUs 
{Theoretical) 

There will be a course of 30 lectures and demonstrations on:— 

(1) Physical, Mechanical and Chemical properties of important metals 
and their allom used in dentistry, with special rrfermioe to dental usee. 

(2) Ccmsideration df the following metals and th^ alloys as used in 
dentist and the effect of their expMure in the mouth; 

Gold, Platinum, Silver, Mercury, C<mper, Tin, Zmo, Lead, Aluminium, 

Iron, Bismutii, Antimony, Nud^ Oodmittm, Tamtalum, Chromium, 
Tudnten. 

(i) Preparation aUoys inohiding those used for dies and oountw- 

dkis. 
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(4) Fnparatioii of dental amalgaina and the effect of various methods; 
time and temperature and their properties. 

(5) imposition. Properties and manipulation of Impression CJom- 
pounoB, Plasty Produots^ Qutta Peroha^ Abrasivo and Polishing agsntSt 
Dental Porcelain, Acrylic and other plastic denture bases, waxes. Cements, 
Solders, etc. 

(0) Theory of Blow-pipes, use of fluxes and casting metals. 

(7) Study of furnaces and Muffles. 

(8) Interest in research for further improvement of dental 
and their use in dental health service. 

[Practical) 

Practical classes will be 10 of 2 hours each. 

ELEMENTS OF ORGANIC AND PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 
Oboamio Chemistby 
[Theoretical) 

Definition and recognition of Organic Compounds. Isolation and 
purification of Organic Compounds. Criteria of Purity—^Determination 
of melting and boiling points. 

Composition of Organic Compounds. Detection of the elements— 
Carbon, Hydrogen, Nitrogen, Sulphur, Phosphorus, Arsenic and the Halo¬ 
gens in Organic Compounds. 

Quantitative analysis. Determination of Molecular Weight, Deter¬ 
mination of formula. 

Isomerism, Metamerism, Polymerism, Tautomerism and Stereoiso¬ 
merism, Optical activity. 

Hydrocarbons—Saturated (Ethane and Methane) and unsaturated 
(Ethylene and Acetylene). Halogen derivatives—Chloroform, Carbon 
Tetrachloride and Iodoform. 

Alcohols—Saturated and unsaturated (Methyl, Ethyl, Glycerol and 
AUyl). Alcoholometry. 

Ethers—Ethyl Ether. 

Aldehydes—^Formaldehyde, Acetaldehyde, and Chloral. 

Ketones—^Acetone. 

Fatty acids—Saturated (formic, acetic, butyric, palmitic and stearic) 
and unsaturated (oleic). 

Lactic, OxaUo, Tartaric and Citric Acids. 

Gryoeronio Acid. 

Amino-acids—Glycine, Histidine, Leucine and Tyrosine. 

Acetyl Chloride and Acetic Anhydride. 

Esters—Ethyl Acetate and Amyl Nitrate. 

Amines and Amides—Etbylamine, Histemine and Acetamide. 

Fats, Oils and Waxes—Especially those relating to foodstuffs and 
medicine. Hydrogenation. Saponification. 

Carbohydrates—Glucose, Fructose, Canesugar, Lactose, Maltose, Starch, 
Dextrine, Glycogen, Inulin, and Cellulose. 

O^anogen compounds—^Hydrocyanic Acid and Cyanides. 

T^ea—^Ureids (Barbituric Acid). 

Purines—^Tbeir classification and general reactions. 

Aromatic Compounds Preparation and properties of Benzene, Toluene, 
Benzene-sulphonic Aiid, Nitrobenzene, Aniline, Benzyl-alcohol, Benzalde- 
hyde, Mandelic Acid, Benzoic Acid, Salicylic acid. Phenol, Resorcinol 
Pyr^allol and Gallic acid. 

l^terooyohc—Pyridine, Quinoline and Pyrrole. 

Alkaloids—Sources and General properties of Quinine, Morphme and 
Atropine. , . ■ 

Glycosides—General propwties of Amygdalin, Salicm and the Tannms. 

N.B.—The whole course of Organic ChemUtry will be tr^ted in on 
elementary way and as far as possible exporunentally, with special reference 
to the needs of Dental students. 

PBTSioax. Ohbiobxby 

A short course which shall include study of the following_ 

Thewy of Solution, Ionic Theory, Electrobtes, Hydrogen ion oonoen- 
tMtion and pH Buffers, Colloids, Absorption, Osmosis, Surface tensifi^a, 
Qstolyiui, Mass action and reversible reacUons, Radio-activity, Isotqj^. 
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{Praetieoi^ 

Praotieal demonstntioiM, where feamble cot otTetedlintion, vaouian aad 
Bieam dtatillatioim. Determination of melting mul boiling points, Folari* 
mutry and Determination of pH. 

Individual work by the studoita on— 

1. Detection of C, H, H, S, P, As and the Halogens in organic 
oon^uhds. 

2. General reactions and tests for methyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol, 
glycerol, chloral, ethyl ether, formaldehyde, acetaldehyde, acetone, chloro¬ 
form, carbon tetrachloride, iodoform, cyanides, glucose, sucrose, lactow, 
maltose, starch, dextrin, urea, uric acid and phenol; formic, acetic, oxalic, 
lactic, tartaric, citric, benzoic, salicylic, gallic uid tannic acids. 

8. Preparation of Oaazones. 

1. Saponification of fats and oils and preparation of fatty acids. 

6. Quantitative estimation of glucose cmd cane sugar. 

N.B .—In assaying marks at the practical examination the examiners 
will take into account the records of the practical work of the candidate 
duly attmted by the Professor, 

DaUTTAI. AKATOWr 


(Theoretical) 

There will be a course of twenty lectures and demonstrations covering 
the following :— 

Elementary reference, development of jaw and teeth. Dentition— 
permanent A deciduous, forms and number of teeth. Detailed morpho¬ 
logy of crown, roots, pulp chamber, pulp canals. Comparison between 
permanent and deciduous, Oalcifioation, eruption, resorption of teeth. 

(PraoHoal) 

Practical classes on tooth-carving and drawing—36 of two hours each. 

Jtmios Pbostbxsis 

(Theoretical) 

There will be a course of thirty lectures and demonstmtiona covering 
the following:— 

Introduction: Materials used in mechanical course, t.e.. Plaster, Impres¬ 
sion Materieds, Wax, Denture base materials. 

Impression trays, special trays, snap impression, models, trimming, 
bite blocks, for partial and full, plain line articulation. 

Varieties of teeth, porcelain, acrylic, selection of teeth, general setting 
of teeth, fiasking, paokuig, vulcanization, polishing and abrasive materials. 
Repair t— 

Acrylic denture base—its uses and manipulation, curing, comparison 
and flows. 

Swaging and casting reference to gold-platinum alloys, stainless steel, 
alloys, preparation of model, sand moulding for dies, counter dies, dis¬ 
cussion for dies, counter die metal for swaging process. 

Investment, soldering, solders, fluxes, spot welding. 

(PratOieal) 

There will be thirty-six practical classes of two hours each. 


Seeoid ProteMlonal Examlnatton 


Qoieral and Dental Materia Medica, Pharmacology and Therapeutics 

(Theoretical) 

There will be a course of sixty lectures and demenstrations, extending 
. over a period of one year, covering the following:— 

QsMjgnAXi Maxasia Ibtnioa 


prineiplea underlying Phannaoy, Pharmacology and Thwa- 
rmoM fly- Phttnaaoeutiesl terms and mooesees. Pharmaoologiocd "Bn- 
— Wo^its and raeasores.. Pnno^des of administration of drugs, 
drugs, tbeir dosage and aeticn. Drugs emidoyed ki the pxae- 
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tioe of I>entel Sorvery, e^., Arsenio, Aroenloiu acid. Mercury, saver 
Ta&Dio aoid,ei». Drugs employed in general Therapeutics which have 
■peoial intereet for Idio dental practitioner. Remedies other druos 
used for ttieir Therapeutios. Properties, Anaesthetics local and sen^ 
Cocaine and its substitutes. Nitrous Oxide gas. Antiseptics, 

Anodynes, Antaoide, Antipyretics Disinfectants. Emetics. Narcotics 
Stimulants, Purgatives. Counter-irritants Bleaching agents. Mouth 
washes cmd dmitifrics, etc. Ohemo-therapy. 


DaKXAi. Matobia Mbdxoa, PHABUAoomov AND TnaisAFaimos 

Drugs used in Dentistry. Their actions and uses as disinfectants, in 
infective i nfl a mm atory diseases, in the destruction of new growths 
polypi of the gums, and for destruction of dental pulp. 

Countor-irritants; Action and uses in the treatment of Periodontitis. 

Astringents and local stimulants; action and uses in mouth washes 
antrum lotions and in the treatment of chronic suppurative periodentitis 
and other Ghronio Inflammatory conditions. 

Mummifying Agents—^In the Treatment of dental pulp conditions. 

St 3 ^tioB or Haemostatics : Drugs and other means used in Dentistry 
for the control of post-operative haemorrhage. Premodication in Haemo¬ 
philia Haemostatic action of adrenaline in local anaesthesia. 

Antiseptics, Disinfectants and Deodorants agents used in Dentistry. 
Their action and special uses in the treatment of root canals, various 
cavities, pyorrhoea pockets, in mouth-washes and antrum douches, dental 
cement and in the maintenance of asepsis in Operative Dentistry. 'Die 
effects of Antiseptics on mouth organisms. 

Antiseptic value of filling and dressings. Uses of antiseptics in the 
sterilization of dentine. 

Antacids : Applications which neutralise abnormal acidity of the mouth. 

Sialagogues and Antiaialogogues, Damuloent Drugs for their mechani¬ 
cal action in the mouth. Bleaching agents. Drugs used for the removal 
of stains from the enamel. 

Causes of discolouration of dentine and drugs used for bleaching teeth. 

Stimulants; Those used in dentistry, their actions and uses. Cardiac 
and oardio-vascular stimulants. Respiratory stimulants. Artificial 
respiration. 

Specifics: Antisyphilitic, Antiscorbutics, and Antistomatitios Anti* 
biotios A ohemo-theraputic agents. 

Prescriptions for Astringent and Antiseptic mouth-washes. Antrum 
douches. Salivary stimulants. Haemostatics, Preparations for the control 
of Haemorrhage, Devitalising pastes. Mummifying pastes and counter- 
irritants, eto. Anaesthetics used in Dentistry and Drugs for premedioation. 

{Practical) 

Praotioal olames will be 16 of two hours each. 

GanmaAii PAXHomov Ain> BACXBBioxioav 
{Theoretical) 

There will be a course of fifty lectures a nd demonstrations covering the 
following;— 

(1) General principles of Pathology and Bacteriology. 

(2) Re-actions of body titeues to mjury including repair in various 
tissues. 

(3) Inflaimmation, its process, varieties and resulte. Suppuration, 
Ulcerations, degenerative processes. Gangrene, Necrosis. Neoplasms ■ 
and C^ysts. 

(4) Pathology of Circulatory System and Blood-Anaemia, Hypera- 

omia. Oedeona, Thrombosis, Embolism, Infarction. , , ,. 

, (6) DetaUed pathology of mouth and surroimding tissues moludj^ 

bone and teeth. Oongenral defects. Fractures of mandible ^d Maxilla, 
^"flammatfiry leirirtp a of Mouth, Tongue, Jaws, Tumours of tips. Tongue, 
Teeth, Jaws Sshlivary glands. 

' Gtoeral oharaeters qf Miom-organisms and their aasooiatioii with 
P**>wdo|^osl imooeoaes. 
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(7) Mtoro-Qrg»n(m«, iliair ola—jflotion, dewtr^tion wad mods of 
•etfaan in diaenseo. 

(8) P«tiba|geoio baotOEia, Fungi, Frotoooo, Animal pamaitel. Anti* 
Mpm, lofeotionf. Immunity. Granulomata, Ifeopbwms. 

(9) A Qeneral knowledga of Fat^logy of diro a aaa that affoot tba 
blood, duotloM glands, Oiroulatory. respiratory, digestive, genito-uxinary, 
oantr^ and penpheral nervous syistwn, bones and joints. 

(10) Various culture media and tiiw method of use. 

Demonstrations—on Bacteriological specimens. 

{PraatieaX) 

Practical classes will be 80 of two hours each. 

Bukan DaNXAXi ANATomr, Physioloot akd Dbhtax. Huxoiaot amp 

Bio>ohbhz8tbt 

'niere win be a course of thirty lectures and demcmstrations covering 
the following:— 


(Theoretioal) 

Human and Comparative Dental Anatomy— 

lliorosoopic Anatomy of teeth; Anatomy of the jaws and associated 
parts in man.bones, ligaments, muscles, Nerves and vessels; digee^on. 
Saliva, Salivary glands, mastioation deglutition; Microscopic and minute 
structure of dental tissues; Nasmyth’s membrane, enamel. Dentine, 
Oementum, pulp. Periodontal Membrane and Gum ; Glassidoation of Dental 
Tissues; ESruption and Absorption of teeth; Articulation of teeth and 
movements of mastication. 

Comparative Dental Anatomy— 

Comparative Dental Anatomy Homologies of teeth: RIementary 
knowledge of Form, Type, attachment. Distribution and Characteristics 
of teeth m Fiaoos,'Bieptilla and Mammalia; Other references to compsurative 
Dental Anatomy when necessary. 

Note .—^The Courses will be illustrated by preparations, models, diagrams, 
microscopic specimens, lantern slides, etc. 


(PraoUcdl) 


Practical classes will be 16 of two hours each. 

Physiology, Dental Histology and Bio-chemistry— 

Histology and functions of various dental tissues both soft and hard, 
s^.. Gum, Periodental membranes; 


Alveolar process, Cementum, Dentine, Rnamel, Nasmyth’s membrane^ 
etc. 


Preparation of (1) Hard tissues (2) Soft tissues (3) combined hard and 
soft tissues; 

Histological methods. 

(1) Decalciflcation, fixing and hardening; 

(2) Microtomes and memods of cutting sections; 

(8) Staining. Selective, General and Sp^ial clearihg and mounting 
Sections; 

(4) Preserving sections; 

(6) Miorosc^io examination of Normal and Pathological Human 
Oral and Dental Tissues. 


Dbntax. Pbosthbsis 


{Theoretical) 

There will be forty lectures and demonstrations covering the following 

Plain designs and classifloations for partial denturee, olaqps and 
retoiners, its varieties, principles, functions, advantages and discwlvantages. 
Use of surveyors t— 

TAipii«.l bars, palata, bars, grinding and fitting artificial teeth. 
Slmietcm Dwlturea^— 


Prehiadnary inatruotiona on orowns. 

Denture with m^al base, use of ttd>e teeth and pin teeth in entwbinarton 
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OMting maohines of different typoa, their prinoiplea and uaase. 

Wearing up, wrue attachment, iJieir Biaes and looetion. TeHque for 

direot and mdireot casting. ^ 


{PraeUeal) 

Fraotical olaaaea will be 36 of two hours each. 

Danrai. Subobbt 
{Theoretical) 

There will be a course of twenty lectures and demonstrations ooverins 
the following :— 

Dental Surgery and Pathology. 

Dentition—Normal and Pathological. 

Abnormalities of the teeth. 

Incidence of Dental Caries, etiology. Pathology. 

Dental dystrophies due to nutritional deficiencies. 

Diet and Dental Cariw. 

SaUva and Silivary Calculus. 

Diseases of the Dental Pulp. 

Alveolar abscess, cwute and chronic. 

Injuries to teeth due to trauma. 

{Practical) 

Practical classes will be 36 of two hours each. 

Third Professional Examination 
Medicine 
{Theoretieal) 

There will be a course of forty lectures during the academic year 
covering the following ;— 

(1) Introduction—Aims of medicine, signs, symptoms, diagnosis, and 
prognosis and treatment of commoner affections of the body with parti* 
oufer relation to pathological changes in teeth, gums, and oral membrane. 

(2) Infection and Immunity—^Examples of acute and chronic infection* 
use of Sera and vaccines. 

(3) Diseases of the Alimentary tract. Stomatitis, Glossitis, Tonsil* 
litis. Pharyngitis, Qastritis, Peptic Ulcer, Constipation, Diarrhoea Colic, 
Intestinal obstruction, appendicitis. Diseases of the liver and gall-bladdm. 

(4) General knowledge of the following :— 

Diseases of the Circulatory System including diseases of blood and 
heart and hyper tension. 

Diseases of the Respiratory tract—^Upper and Lower. 

Diseases of central Nervous system and Peripheral nerves. 

E.G. Cerebral Hamorrhage, Thrombosis, Embolism, Facial Paralsrsis. 

Neuritis, Epilepsy, Hysteria, Syncope, Coma, Trigaminal neuralgia. 

(6) Diseases of Metabolism and of Endcorine glands with special 
reference to Diabetes Mellitus. 

(6) Blood diseases, e.g.. Anemia, Haemophilia, Purpura, Leukaemias 
and deficiency diseases such as Scurvy and Rickets. 

(7) Renal Disease—Causes cmd significance of albuminar Nephritis. 

(8) Acute infeotiouB diseases—Mumps, Tjrphoid, Syphilis, Tuber* 
oulosfe, Rhemnatio fever. 

(9) P oinnning ii: Lead, Mwoury, Phosphorus, Arsenic and Food 
poiso^g. 

(10) Oral Sepsb and its rdation to Systemic diseases. 

{OUnical) 

Hum win be wl*nfa»al insbvotions In the wards of a recognised Hoqjital 
far dX'faoitlha inehi>ling one montii in out*door. Attendance in the Vnusral 
outdoor and T. B. Departmesito will be required. 
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Sttbobbt 

{Theontioali 

There will be e oourse of forty leotores during the aoademio year covering 
the following;— 

General prinriplea of Surgery. 

Infiammaticm-^ausee, Varietiee, Termination and Treatment. 

Infeotiona—^Aoute and Chronic Abeoeea, Boil, Carbuncle, Sinus, 
Fistula, Ulceration, Gangrene with special referMice to Buccal cavi^. 
Cellulitis, ErysipelM, Septicaemia, Pyaemia, Toxaemia, Caxicxunm-Oris, 
Tuberculosis, Syphilis, Aotionomycosis, Anthrax, Tetanus. 

Woands--Comp]ioation, Treatment, Repair, As^sis and Antiseptic 
measures, with particular reference to oral cavity. Haemorrhage and its 
treatment. Haemophilia, Syncope, Shock, Collapse. 

Cysts and new growths—^Their general consideration with special 
reference to those occurring in Buccal cavity. 

Injury and diseases of joints with special reference to temperamandi- 
bular joints. 

Diseases of the Lymphatic glands, especially of the neck. 

Diseases of the mouth, lips, tongue, palate, tonsils. Diseases of 
salivary glands. 

Infections end diseases of the Pharynx. Larynx. Trachea, Oeso. 
phagus including presence of foreign bodies, in relation to diseases of oral 
cavity Laryngotomy, Tracheotomy. 

Nervous System—Injury to nerves. Paralysis, Special knowledge of 
affection of the 6th and 7th cranial nerves. 

Congenital deformities of the head and neck with special reference 
to cleft palate and harelip. 

Oral and Dental sepsis and its relation to other systemic dueases. 

Anaesthetics—^Looal and General. 

Elementary knowled^ of surgical treatment. 

Diathermy and radium treatment. General diseases. 

{OUniad) 

There will be clinical instructions in the wards of a recognised hospital 
for 6 months including two months in the outdoor. 

Practical instructions in administration of General and Local Anae8the> 
sia as well as attendance in the Operating Theatre will be required. 

Dkntax. StmoEBT Axm Patboz.oqy and Dbktai. Baotebboiaiot 

(Theoretical) 

There will be a oourse of sixty lectures during the academic year covering 
the following :— 


DBNTAI, SUBQBBY AXTD PATBOI.OOY 
Diseases of the Periodental membrane. 

Diseases of the gum and oral mucous membrane—Pyorrhoea, Vincent’s 
infeotion. 

Developmental defects amd acquired patiiological lesions of the enamel, 
dentine and oementum. 

Hypoidasia, Mottled enamel, attrition, abrasion, erosion, etc. 

Closure of tbe jaws. 

' Common tumours of the oral oavity. 

Odontalgia, Neuralgias. 

Oral manifestations of B3rstemio diseases. 

Dsktai. Baotbbioi,ooy 

Study of mioTO-OTgonisma pathogenic to man, in relation to oral oavity. 
Olasi^oation of Bacteria, their morphology and biology. 
Baoteriologioal tecdiuique-—Culture media and Gieir steciluation.' 
MiorosooiHe and cultural methods of examinations. 

Stains and staining methods. 

Relationship of om sepsis smd focal infeotion to general systemio 

dissasas. 

Hamuni^ in relation to practical dental Baoteridk^. 

Saliva and salivary aa4yaia> 
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{Praotiei^ , 

There will be 20 practical olaasee of 2 hours each. 

Fbosibbbis and Cbowh AMD Bbidox Wobm 
{Theoreticdt) 

There will be a course of thirty lectures and demonstrations covwing 
the following:— 

Examination of mouth, study of snap models, full, partials, detailed 
technique of corrected compound, plaster wash, plaster, alginate and sine 
oxide paste impressions, separating media relief and post>daming. 

Centric occlusion, use of face bow, anatomical articulator, verifies of 
Bet>up, normal and abnormal full cases, principal guiding arrangements of 
artidoial teeth, trial dentures, checking error and corrections. 

Varieties of crowns and their indications, selection and preparation 
of a tooth, precautions against accident or damage to the hard, soft and 
investing structure of the tooth. 

Types of dental bridge ; its principles for retention, indication, contra¬ 
indication and its comparison with portials. 

Abutments, its mechanical and biological requirements, fitting of 
abutement, articulation, alignment, use of removable devices, impression, 
pontics, backing, articulation, assembling, investing, soldering, finitiiing, 
cementing and final adjustment. 

Repair of metal restorations. 

(Prdetieal) 

The practical course will comprise Hospital practice and laboratory 
instructions in Senior Frosthrais for nine months. 

LOCAL AND OENERAL ANAESTHESIA . 

There will be twenty-four lectures and demonstrations on the followins 

Types of Anaesthesia local. Conduction and General (Nitrous Oxide 
gas and its combinations. Ethyl Chloride, Ether, Chloroform and other 
synthetic agents). 

Anaesth^io solutions, compositions, characters and use. 

Technique of local anaesthesis, their complications and management. 

Advantage and Dis-advantage of local and general anaesthesis. 

Types of gas machine, their principles and manipulation. 

Fremedication and after care of patients. 

Indication of general anaesthesia, stages, signs, symptoms and their 
suitability in dental and oral surgery. 

Complications of general anaesthesis and their treatment. 

Ezodomtia 

There will be a course of Twenty Lectures and Demonstrations covering 
the following:— 

Extraction of teeth including impacted and unerupted teeth. Compli¬ 
cations, accidents, sequalae and their management. 

OpBBATIVB DBMTISTBT AMD FXRIODOimA 
(TAsorerieol) 

There will be a course of Twenty-four lectures and demonstrations 
covering the following 

IGnor Oral Surgery. 

Gingiveotomy and otiier surgical treatment for !l^orrhoea and Vincents 
Infection. 

Apioectomy and Curetting. 

Removal of teeth for bacteriological examination. 

Treatment of Dental Cysts and Tumours of jaws. 

Reseotiem of almormsl frena. 

Treatment of ISaxiHary tinus Infections. 

Closure of Jaws’ Trismus and its differential diagnosis. 

Frasiure, Didocation of teeth and jaws. 

injuries and thdr treatment. 

Neoreds and Osteom^tis of jaws. 

Alvwdaotamy. 
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Buigioal Prostiwaia—Prqiaratioa of javra for denturea. 

Hmo lip and oleft pidaiie—^feheir aucgioal tvaatmant. 

(Praetiecd) 

There will be a ooorae of 12 praotioal olaaaea of two honra eaob. 

Final Professloiial Bzamlnatloa 


Part I 

Dostsaii PB08TKBS1B moiiTTDXNO Obown astd Bbidob Fbostsbsxs 

(Theoretical) 

There will be a oourae of thirty lectures and demonstrations covering 
the following;— 

Inae^on, fitting, euid oomplaints from full and partial oases, spot 
grinding and milling of teeth, retention of full and partial dentures, phyfdoal 
and meohanical prinoiples governing them. Retention devices i—Impor- 
tanoe of outline form, periphery and base ares, balanced articulation. 
consistent with temporomandibular relation. EfTeots of prosthetic restora* 
tions on the health of remaining teeth of soft and hard structure of the 
mouth. 

Faulty restoration and their effects, care and hygiene for denture, 
education of patient. 

Immediate dentures, relining, rebssing. 

Idszillary facial restorations, appliances for radium treatment, splints, 
fixed and removable, obturators and velum. 

(Practical) 

The coune win include instructions in the hospital for nine months. 

PBBVEimVB AKD OHEDDBEN’s DBNnSXBT 
(Theoretical) 

There will be sixteen lectures and demonstrations covering the foUowing:— 

Application of general preventive measures in dentistry. 

General Principles of growth and development of dental and oral 
structures. 

Procedures adopted for prevention of dental and oral pathological 
conditions from prenatal period to senility. 

Prevention of dental caries in children, and adults. 

Confa'ol of periodentel diseases and the effect of diet, general health 
and s 3 rsteniio diseases. 

Contribution of psychology in dental treatment of children. 

General measures in management of children practice. 

Effect of neglect in treatment of children at different ages and in 
relation to various dental specufiities. 

(Praefieai) 

The course will include instruotion in a Dental hospital for six months. 

Dbhtai. Ju MB TOTOWKcaB, Etbios Airo Eookoidob 

There will be thirty lectures on the following topics:— 

(1) Conridwation of legid imxxtsitions in relation to dental practice. 

(2) Place and funoti<m of dental profession in human society and 
discussion of economic problems involved therein. 

(2) Dentistry in Public Health Servioe. 

(4) Social factors in Dental prog r es s , income and living standard 
of pimlia. 

(fi) Dental Health Probkins in India, U. 8. A. and Bn j ^d and their 
eohstions. 

(61 Apfdication of sound prinoiplee of BthkMk, and eonnomios in denial 
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OfBBAXIYB DbMXAL StTBCHEBT 
{TheoreUccH) 

Tluitd will b® twenty four lectures end demoustretions ooverins die 
foUowiug:— 

The Operating Cental Surgjery Boom, its designs and requirementa. 

The Operator. 

Technique of sterilisation and care of dental instruments. 

Sta n d ar dised Method of Examination of teeth, gums and oral cavity. 

Consideration of different factors in the di^nosis of dental anrf oral 
conditions and treatment planning. 

Effect of systemic diseases on the health of dental and oral tissues. 

The use of dental and surgical instruments and other means in operative 
technique. 

Charting and Becording cases — M odels, charts, specimens, diagrams, 
radiographic, findings, etc. 

Mouth Hygiene and Oral Prophylaxis. 

Scaling, Polishing and Destaining teeth. 

Teeth structure as related to operative procedures. 

Dental Caries from clinical aspects. 

Classification of Carious Cavities, and their management. 

Principles and Technique of Cavity Preparation. 

Methods employed for the exclusion of Saliva. 

Pilling Materials—Qutta Percha, Cements, Synthetic Porcelain, Acrylic, 
Amalgams, Acolite, Cold and its alloys. 

Methods of insertion and finishing of rmtorations. 

Inlays-gold and its alloys, porcelain Acrylic with modifications in 
Cavity designs and operative technique. 

M^etted Fillings—^I'in, Gold (Cohesive, and Non-Cobeaive) and their 
manipulations. 

T^tment of Dental Pulp—^Vital and non-vital. 

Boot Canal Therapy—Single and multiple, its technique, prognosis, 
and different modem views about its efficiency. 

Ceramics. 

Minor Surgical Operations. 

NtOe .—^The course will be supplemented by diagrams, lantern slides, 
specimens and Clinical Demonstrations on suitable oases. 


(Practical) 

The course will comprise instructions in a Dental Hospital for nine 
months. 


DairrAi. Badioloot 

There will be twenty lectures and demonstrations on the following 
Homenolature. 

Properties of X*Bay penetration and absorption, their quantity and 
intmsity, secondary and scattered rculiation, dangers and protection. 

Types of X-Bay Machines and their use. 

CLsmifioation of X-Bay tubes, their mcmogement and care. 

Bequiaites of X-Bay Laboratory. 

Photography Dark Boom, Written or other dark room safe light. 
Technique of Dental curd Oral Badiography. 

Blxposure, dosage. Angulation, intra-oral, extra-oral, bite wing. Occlusal 
X-Ray Films, ramographio orthodontic surveys. 

Method# oi examination of X-Ray films. - . . 

Study of radiogra|dis of normal dental and osseous tissues of the jaws 
end thmr landmarks. 

Interpretation <rf pathological radiogfraphic findin gs and the role of 
X-Bay m differential diagnosis. 

Technique of Development, Preparation and Mo unting of dental fl l m s. 
Usee <» radioing m dentistry. 

Dental Slaotoo-toerapy and its scope. 

jreto.—-TI m coarse ■^*11 be iUustmted with lantern slidss, diagnaas, ate. 



flCHi THE CAtGUT^A BBVIBW TnOV, 

Qbaxi StntoxPT 
{Theortitical) 

^lere will be a oourae of thirty leoturee and demonstratione. Tbe 
vyUabuaes will cover tiie same topics as in the third year but in greater 
details. 


(PradietA) 

The oourse will oomprise olinioal instruotionB in the Hospital for six 
months. 

The oourse will also include olinioal instruotiona in the Hospital for six 
months. 


Obnxbai. Akabstbbsia 

There will be sixteen ieotures and demonstrations. 

The Syllabus will cover the same topios as in the third year but in 
greater details. 


Obthodontis. 

There will be twenty-five lectures and demonstrations besides covering 
the following;— 

Dental evolution and masticatory adoption. 

Definition, aims and objects of orthodontic treatment. 

Laws of Occlusion. 

Effects of mal-occlusion on general bearing and health. 

Study of growth and development of jaws. 

Biological aspects of orthodontia. 

ClassiSoation of mal-occlusion. 

Normal, Abnormal and Traumatic Occlusion. 

Etiology, Diagnosis, Prognosis and Sequalae of Mal-ocolusion. 
Orthodontia Impressions and Casts. 

Case planning and regulation treatment. 

Orthodontic Appliances, their use. Materials and constructions. 
Myo-functional therapy. 

Differential consideration of orthodontic treatment by:— 

(t) Bemovable Mechanical Appliances. 

(it) Fixed Mechanical Appliances. 

(in) Surgical Methods. 

(itf) Muscle Exercises. 

Betention appliances and their use. Bemovable 'and fixed devices. 

Mechanical methods in making regulation appUonoes. 

Treatment of irregularities of teeth by the extraction Method—-Its 
advantages and disadvantages. 

Olmrting and Beiord keeping. Badiographio survey. 

Photography in Orthodontia. 

(PraeHedl) 

The oourse will comprise instruction in the Horoital for nine months. 
Noh,—Tbe oourse shall be illustrated by models; diagrams, lantern 
sUdes and various meohonioal apjdiances. 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification 
No. C/470/28 (Affl.) 

It is notified for general information that under Section 22, read with Sub-seotion 
(3), Section 21 of the Indian Universities Act (VIII of 1904) the Governor is pleased 
to order that, with effect from the commencement of the session 1963-54, the St. Paul’s 
Cathedral Mission College, Calcutta, shall be affiliated in Physios (Pass), Chemistry 
(Pass) and Mathematics (Pass and Honours) to the B.Sc. standwd and in Mat.hHTn«.t.ina 
(Honours) to the B.A. standard with permission to present candidates for the exami¬ 
nation in the subjects &om 1955, and not earlier. 

Sbnatb House, S. DATTA, 

Ths lih September, 1963. Regiatrar 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


Notification No. R/29/63/CSR 

It is notified for general information that the following changes in Chapter LIII-B 
(M.E., Public Health) have been sanctioned by Government:— 

'That the following changes be made in Section 2, Cliapter LIH-B, M.E. (Public 
Health) of the Regulations (p. 719 of the End. of 1961) :— 

The words “in Civil Engineering’’ be inserted between the words “Examination” 
and “of the Calcutta University.” 

The above changes will take immediate effect. 

Seeatb House, 

The 15tA September, 1953. 

CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. R/27/53/CSR 

It is notified for general information that the following changes regarding B.Sc.Ag. 
Reg^ations in Chapter XXXVI-B have been sanctioned by Government :—_ 

“The last sentence beginning with “Each” and ending with ‘Appendix A’ in Section 
6, be deleted and the following sentences bo inserted as paras 2 and 3 of same section. 

'Each successful candidate will bo required to undergo six months’ Practical traming 
in a farm recognised by the University before admission to the degree. 

Each successful candidate on completion of the training shall receive with his degree 
of B.Sc.Ag. a Certificate in the form entered in Appendix A.” 

The above changes will take immediate effect. 

Senate House, S. DATTA, 

The nth September, 1963. Begietrar. 

CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


8. DATTA, 
Begietrar. 


Notification No. R/28/63/CSR 

It is notified for general information that the following changes in ChaptM LH-A 
(Diploma in Town and Regional Planning) have been sanctioned by Government 

(1) That clause (t) of Section 10 of Chapter LIl-A (p. 689 of the Regulations, 1961 
Edn.) be replaced by the following ;— 

(1) (o) History of Town Planning and Civic Design 60 marM jqq 

(6) Sociology, Philosophy and Economics in relation 60 marks 

to Town Planning. _ , j 

(2) That clause (Hi) of Section 10 of Chapter LH-A of the Regulations be replaced 
by t^ following :— 

(Hi) (a) Town Planning in relation to Ekigineering 60 marm jqq marks 

(6) Town Planning in relation to Architecture and 60 muks 

Amenitns and Landscape Planning. . 

(3) That danse (e) of Section 10, CSiapior LH-A be r^laced by the following i-- 

(•) (o) Town Planning Practice (Theory) .. • • 1^ ma«B 

, (6) Town Planning Practice (Drawing) .. • • 100 mai»8 

(4) That otanse (vH) <rf Section 10, Chapter LH-A be rqilaoed by the following 

13-~1824P>-P—XI 
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(v»») Sestional work— 

(а) Studio work ,. ,. .. 160 marks 

(б) Plamung Project and tiisais .. 300 marfas 600 marks 

(e) Ftva>ooce test of Planning Project and thesis 60 marks 

(6) In section (11)— 

(a) Oause («), on page 680 omit ‘(1)* before History of Town Planning. 

lb) Clause (i) (a), 9th line on page 690 omit ‘2(1)’. 

(o) Clause (») (a), 26th line on page 600 replace ‘Kind of Streets’ by ‘Kinds of Stoeets.’ 

(d) Clause (•) (6), 27th line on page 690 omit *1.6’ before Sociology, etc. 

(e) Clause (u), 37th line on page 690 omit “1.4 and 2.3’’. 

(/) dause (tti), 1st line on page 691 replace ‘Trunk Road Act’ by ‘Trunk Roads Act’. 

Ig) Clauw (nt), 5th line on page 691 omit “1.6 and 2.6’’ and ‘(for Engineers)’ in t^ 
6th line. 

(h) Clause (m), 20th line on pE^ 691 omit ‘2.4 and ‘and country’ and in 21st line 
omit “for Architwts.’’ 

(») Clause (t>), 46th line on page 691 replace “(v) 1.2’’ by “(h)’’ and add “(Drawing” 
after the word ‘Practice’ in the same line. 

(j) Clause {iv), 38th lino on page 691 omit “2.2” and add ‘(Theory)’ after ‘Statutory 
Plaiming Practice’ in the same line. 

(k) Clause (v) i>age 692, 15th line, omit ‘1.3’ and replace by “(«) (a)” and add‘(Theory)’ 
after Town Planning Practice in the same line. Insert the whole clause (a) after clause 
(e) in page 691. 

(Z) Clause (ta), page 693, 16th line, omit “2.6” and replace the comma after City 
Phuming in the same line by “and.” 

(m) Clause {vii) (a), 32nd line, on page 693 omit “1.7”. 

M Clause {vii) (61, 39th line on page 693 omit “27.” 

The above changes will take immediate effect. 

SsNAXB Hotras, 

The IBth September, 1963. 

CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. R/30/63/CSR 

It is notified for general information that the following changes in Chapter XTA 
(LL.B. Examination) of the Regidations have been sanctioned by Government:— 

That a new Section, viz.. Section 2A be added after Section 2 (p, 651) of the edition 
of 1961 

2A (1) Notwithstanding anything to the contrary contained in the Regulations, 
the following candidates may be allowed to appear at the Preliminary, Intermediate 
and Final Law Examinations one after another without attending lectures in a college 
subject to the fulfilment of conditions laid down in Section l{t) above :— 

(а) Attorneys practising in the High Court of not less'than three years’ standing. 

(б) Persons who may be considered fit by the Syndicate to be exempted from at* 
ten^nce at lectures in a college. 

(2) All such candidates will be non-ooUegiate candidates and must pass a Test Exami¬ 
nation held by a Law College. The results of the Test Examination diall be forwarded 
to the Controller of Examinations by the Principal of the college holding the Test Exami¬ 
nation at the time the candidate deposits his fees for the examination. They ^1 be 
entitled to appear at the Preliminary, Intermediate and Final Examinations every 
six months.” 

The above changes will take effect from January, 1954. 

SoNATB Houaa, S. DATTA, 

The 23rd September, 1963. Begietrar. 


S. DATTA, 

Begietrar. 


AGRA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. 29 of 1953-64 

Sri Rataa Singh Verma, a candidate for the Supplementary B.Com. Part I Exami- 
nataom of 1963 with Roll No. 52 and enrolment No. A528630 has been debarred from 
appearing at any exam'nation of the University before 1955, as he attempted to use 
unnir meana at the said examination. 

,l^cAxa Houaa, Aqaa, L. P. HATHUB, 

2%s Mb A agi w*. It58. Segtetrar. 
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GUJARAT UNIVERSITY 
Noti&oation No. EXM/27369 of 1053 

It is horeby notified that the undermentioned candidates who have been found 
guil^ of having practised unfair means at the University examinations held in March/ 
April, 1963, are declared to have failed at the respective examinations, have forfeited 
their claims to exemptions, if any, earned by them at the examinations held this year 
or in any previous year and that they are fisher debarred from appearing at any Un> 
versity or College examination before the dates mentioned against their respective 
names :— 




INTER ARTS 

COLLEGE 

DEBARRED 
UP TO 

No. 

623 

Patel, Nandulal Manilal 

Gujarat College 

1st June, 1964 

No. 

1019 

Amin, Surendra Ravjibhai 

Vithaibhai Patel 

Mahavidyalaya. 

let June, 1964 

No. 

1020 

Bhavsar Shyamlal Nanalal 

Gujarat College 

1st June, 1964 

No. 

1790 

Parekh, Rasiklal Chunilal 

Dharmendrasinhji 

College. 

1st June, 1964 

No. 

2089 

Nagda, Jadavji Jethalal 

Samaldas College 

Ist June, 1956 

No. 

2176 

Vyas, Himatl^ Pragji 

INTER SCIENCE 

Samaldas College 

1st June, 1954 

No. 

1600 

Patel, Manubhai Purushottamdas 

INTER COMMERCE 

M. T. B. College 

1st June, 1964 

No. 

658 

Ehara, Anilkumar Mansukhlal 

B.Sc. 

M. J. College of Com- 
merce. 

1st June, 1966 

No. 

276 

Fozdar Minoo Khodadad 

B.A. (GENERAL) 

Gujarat College 

1st June, 1966 

No. 

798 

Patel, Jethabhai Lakhabhai 

J. & J. College of 
Science. 

let June, 1966 

No. 

804 Desai, Amritlal Vasanji 

S.E. (CIVIL) OLD COURSE 

S. B. Garda College 

1st June, 1965 

No. 

8 

Patel, Chhotubhai Zaverbhai 

3RD M.B.B.S. 

Birla Vishvakarma 

Mahavidyalaya. 

1st June, 1964 

No. 

76 

Virani Hassanalli Fazal Kassam 

B. J. Medical College 

1st January, 
1956. 


P.E. ^ 

No. 406 Talavia Vii^i Kanjibhai*' Birla Vishvakarma 

Mahavidyalaya. 

* The candidate is declared to have failed at the examination held m April, 1063, 
but is not debarred from appearing at the ensuing examination. Hte exemptions, 
if any, earned this year or in previous years are forfeited but his marks in term work 
are idlowed to ^ carried forward. 


AHsooDABan—0, 
The 9th Jvlyt 1063. 


(Sd) Illegible, 
For University Begistrar, 


UNIVERSITY OF GAUHATI 

Orders passed by the Executive Cotmoa by Resolution No. 11, dated the 9^ 1^1^ 
1963 with regard to the case of one Sib Nath Bora, a private candidate in the Itatn- 
culation Examination, 1952 under Roll Lakhim P. 30 who has been debarred 
appearing at any examination of this University in fiiture, as the aiore»id cand^>te 
is found to have grossly tampered with tike Mark-sheet issued from the Umversity Omoe. 

(Sd) P.^ATTA, 

Regwtrar, 
UmvaBBixT or GAUHsaok 
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mtVERSITY OF GAUHATI 


Ordera paned tha Executive Ckrandl bjr Remlution No. 10 of the 27th July, 
195S witii n^ffd to the oaees of oandidates using unfair means in Ihe IA.i and l.Bo. 
Examinatums of 1953. 

The examination of the undermentioned candidates has been oaaoelled and they 
have been debarred from appearing at any examination of tins University until 1966 :— 


8wial No., BoU and No. 

(1) Dib. No. N. 14—(I.A.) 

(2) Now. No. 48—(LA.) 
(8) Jor. No. 40—(LSo.) 

(4) Jor. No. 88—(I.So.) 

(6) Karim. No. 12—(LSo.) 

(6) Imph. No. 1—(I.So.) 

(7) Sn. No. N. 15—(I.So.) 


Name of oandidates 

Hirendranath Bhattadharyya 

Maheshclumdra Devgoswami 
Kusholohandra Baruah 
Fumendukishore Bay 
DiUpkumar Bhattaoharyya 
Bajkumar Banabir Singh 
Amalendu Laskar 


College 

IHbrugarh H. S. K. 
College. 

Nowgong Ciollege 
J. B. College, Jorhat 
Do. 

Karimgonj College 
D. M. Ck)Uege, Imphal 
a C. College, Silohar 

(Sd) F. DATTA, 

JRegiiiraT, 

UKrrsBSiTT ov OAuasTi. 


KABNATAK UNIVERSITY 
Notification 473 of 1953 

It is hereby notified that the undermentioned candidates who have been found 
guilty of having used unfair means at the University examinations held in the First 
Half of 1953, are hereby declared, to have failed at those examinations, to have for¬ 
feited their claims to exemptions ^ any, earned this year or in previous years and are 
further debarred from appearing at any College or University E xamina tions before the 
date mentioned against each :— 


Seat Name of the candidate College Date 

No. 

INTERMEDIATE ARTS EXAMINATION 

197 Mathapati, Budiayya Sangayya K. E. Board’s College, 31st December, 

Dharwar. 1955. 

832 Hosmani, Shivappa Baslingappa Lingaraj College, Bel- 31st December, 

paum. 1955. 

878 Fatil, Sharanappa Bapugauda Vijay College, Bijapiir Slst December, 

1955. 


93 


B.A. EXAMINATION 

Faste, Kamalaksha Bheemarao K. E. Board’s College, 

Dharwar. 


Slst December, 
1966. 


^ B.COM. EXAMINATION 

99 Tasildar, Hanamantrao YaUappa J. Q. College of Com¬ 
merce, Hubli. 


Slst December, 
1956. 


INTERMEDIATE SCIENCE EXAMINATION 

339 Revankar, Shripad Media- Kanara College, Kumta Slst December, 
baleshwar. 1955. 


Deaswab, 

The 9th Auguat, 1963 


(Bd) lUegible, 

Regietrar, 

Kabnatax UOTVxBsmr, Dhabwab. 


NAGPUR UNIVERSITY 
Obdbb 

Sri Eanti Kumar Sharma, a student of the University TrainJng College, Nagpur, 
having been found guilty of attmnpting to use unfair means in submitting his &esis 
for the M.Bd. Exammation (Part II) of 1952, is disqualified for admimion to any exami- 
na^m of the Univmsify in future. 

By order of the Exsoutive Connoil. 

Naop^Ab, N, MISRA, 

Tk» S7A 1968. Regietrar, 

Naofdb Uimjnmy* 
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UNIVERSITY OP RAJFUTANA 

4 

The tmdaRDWitioned oaadi^tes, having resorted to unfair means at the Tfi gh School 
jjxanunotion of 19S3( arOi bendes their present examination having been oanoelled, de¬ 
barred from appMring at the High School Examination of the University to be held 
in the year(8) noted against each :— 


Boll No. 

Name 

Institution or place 

Year for which 
debarred. 

465 

Bihori Sharon Purohit 

Jupur 

Debarred from ap¬ 
pearing at the High 
School Exami¬ 

nation of 1964. 

2642 

Sita Rom Vorma 

Darbar High School, 
Jaipur. 

Do. 

2764 

Nathu Lai Sharma 

Qovernment High 

School, Amorsar 

(Jaipur). 

Do. 

3603 

Jagdeo Singh Eatawa 

Shri Kalyon Inter. 
College, Sikar. 

Do. 

3961 

Zaheer Uddin 

Sikar 

Do. 

4221 

Radhey Shyam Biyala 

Seth Q. R. Chamoria 
Inter College, Fateh- 
pur. 

Do. 

8760 

Nand Kishore B. Phoplia 

Darbar High School, 
Mahilabagh, Jodhpur. 

Do. 

9024 

Prem Raj Farkh 

Sardar ‘ High School, 
Jodhpur. 

Do. 

9320 

Dau Lai (Primus) 

Jodhpur. 

Do. 

9844 

(Miss) Ishwari 

Modem High School, 
Jodhpur. 

Do. 

10321 

Shri Pal Kumar Lodha 

Covemment High 

School, Bali. 

Do. 

13251 

Mathura Lai 

A. V. High School, Baran 

Do. 

13296 

Rame^ Chander Bbal 

Do. 

Do. 

13488 

Kalyon Mai Jain 

Shri Rajender Inter. 
College, Jhalawar. 

Do. 

13565 

Taimur Jang 

Do. 

Do. 

13803 

Dhoram Veer Singh 

Qovernment Inter. 

College, Sirohi. 

Do. 

14076 

Qovind Prasad Joshi 

Agarwal High School, 
Jaipur. 

Do. 

14113 

Prem Prakadi Sharma 

Do. 

Do. 

14361 

Vijai Mohan Mathur 

Khandelwal Vaish High 
School, Jaipur. 

Do. 

14444 

Krishna Kumar 

Darbar Inter. College, 
Kishsngarh. 

Do. 

14083 

Jagdish Prakash 

Agarwal High School, 
Jaipur. 

Do. 


14470 Eailash Chandra Pai'a- Darbar High School, Do. 

sher. Shahpura (Udaipur). 

15673 Mohan Swamp A.V. High School, Baran. Do. 

9502 Anand Fori Gk>Bwaini Shri Umed High School, Present examination 

Jodhpur. oanoeUed. 

12761 Tei Bahadur Saxena Kotah Debarred from ap¬ 

pearing at the H. 8. 
Examination of 
the University for 
1954, 1956 and 

1966. 

(Sd) Hlmible, 

- -? —^ 

UHiTBBSinr ov BAJVuxarA. 


^AxetTSL, 

^ *6* 196J. 


m 
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luov. 

UNIVERSITY OF RAJFUTANA 
Kotifleatiou 


Tha following duid id nteg, having tesorted to mi&ir zneans at the LL.B. Frevioua 
Euminatum of the Uzuveisitjr held in April, 19S8 are hereby debarred firom appearing 
at any examination of the Univmaity as not^ a gamal. each :— 


Boll No. 

Enrolment 

No. 

Name of candidate 

College 

PunisbrnMit 

awarded. 

198 

4441 

Sant Sharan Shrivastava 

Law College, 
Jaipur. 

Present examination 
cancelled and (ib- 
barred from ap. 
pearing at any 
examination of the 
University to be 
held before 1968. 

627 

6428 

Mool Chand Mahatma 

Dungarj Cob 
lege, Bika¬ 
ner. 

Do. 

782 

2194 

Govind Lall Vyas 

Herbert Col- 

Do. 


lege, Kotah 

Jahttb, M. N. TOLANI, 

JTie 1th Jidy, 1988. ' Registrar. 


XTmvBBBiiY ox RamiTAKA. 

No. Ex/114/83. _ 

UNIVERSITY OF SAUGAR 

Notification 

Dated Saugar, the 6th August, 1953. 

1. It is notified for information that the following candidates who appeared at 
the various examinations of the University of Saugar held in March-April, 1963, have 
been found guilty of using or attempting to use unfair means at these examinations 
and have, therefore, been debarred from appearing at any University Examination 
during the period mentioned against their names :— 


RoU 

No. 

EnroL 

No. 

Name of candidate 

Exami¬ 

nation. 

Institution 

Year for 
which 
debarred. 

822 

B/2662 

Narbada Prasad Pathak, S/o. 
Sri Laxman Prasad Path^, 
House No. 600, Wrij^t 
Town, Jabalpur. 

I.Bc. 

M. M. V., 
Jabalpur. 

1954 

246 

B/800 

Jivendra Kumar Shukul, S/o. 
Sri Girijacharan Shukul, 
614, Wright Town, Jabal¬ 
pur. 

I.So. 

Do. 

1964 

281 

B/1988 

Surinder Kumar Gulati. S/o. 
Sri J. D. Gulati, GJES. 
(West), M. E. 8., Jabalpur. 

I.So. 

Do. 

1954 

181 

B/828 

Prakash Shrikrishna Dave, 
S/o. Sri S. B. Dave, Ram 
Nivas, 60, Napier Town, 
Jabalpur. 

B.So. 

Do. 

1964 

199 

A/8162 

Jaj Ghw Shyam Misra, S/o. 
Sri Jai Narayan Misra, 396, 

B.A. 

Ex-student 

1984 and 
1965. 


Gandhiganj, Jabalpur. 

NoCa.—The results of exanunati<ms held in 1988 have been cancelled in aU these 
es. 

8. The results of examination held in 1963 of the following candidate been 
oanoeUsd for breach of examination rulsB >— 

88 B/4687 Viddyadhar Sharatohandra I.E. Engineering College, 

RaxuMie, S/o. Sri Sharat Jabalpur. 

Chandra Vaman Ranade, 

260, Sitabuldi, Nagpur. 

By order, 
ISHWAR CHANDRA, 

Regisitrart 

UxavsBncr ox SAuasn. 
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XV 

JanaeivaiiLabha Bhattachabyya ,• M.A., Ph.D., Safhhhyatirtha 

An Objection to the Validity of Inference 

If iofereDtial knowledge is valid then there is scope for discus* 
sioD about its definition. But its validity does not stand the fire of 
criticism. 

The primary meaning of the word ‘pramana’ (the source of valid 
knowledge) is only accepted—but not its secondary meaning. Hence 
it is very difficult to find out the meaning of the word ‘anumana’—the 
means of inferential knowledge. The primary meaning of the word 
‘linga’ (mark or reason) is to be sacrificed. The secondary meaning 
of it is to be accepted. It denotes in a secondary sense such a mark 
or a reason as belongs to the subject of inference. Such a meaning 
of the term is not sound. Suppose, if we try to establish that fire 
belongs to some particular place, say, a hill, then the well-known 
reason does not belong to it (the subject of inference). Because 
specified smoke which plays the part of a reason does not belong to 
the minor term. (Smoke the origin of which is linked up with fire is 
the true reason). This sort of smoke belongs to fire but not to the 
Itill. If the bill is to be inferred then the relation of invariable con* 
comitance does not subsist between tlie bill and smoke thus specified, 
liecause we cannot generalise that where there is smoke there is a 
Itill. Agun, if if is held that both the hill and fire are to be inferred 
^Iten smoke, the reason, neither belongs to the minor term nor is 
^l)e invariable oonoomituit of the major term. Because such 
smoke belong to both thei hill and fire and moreover, we 
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cannot generalise that where there is sn^ke there are both the hill 
and fire. Again, if the hill as containing fire is to be inferred then 
the above reason does neither belong to the subject of inference nor 
is, invariably concomitant with the major term. No body perceives 
that smoke belongs to the hill which contains fire. No body general¬ 
ises that where there is smoke there is a hill which contains fire. The 
conventional meaning of the term ‘paksa’ according to which it denotes 
the subject of inference having the object to be established as its 
attribute is to be abandoned so that the reason possesses the charac¬ 
teristic of belonging to the subject of inference. The secondary 
meaning of it is to be accepted. It signifies, now, only the object 
to be established. Thus the secondary meaning represents only a 
portion of the primary one. Thus the relation of invariable concomi¬ 
tance is shown to subsist between paksa in the secondary sense and 
hetu (the reason). Thus, the definition of aimmana (inference) turns 
out to have a secondary meaning like the definition of perception 
according to which perception is what arises from the sense-object- 
contact. Therefore, inference is not a source of valid knowledge. 

The other points of criticism are noted below. If a particular 
object is to be established then the relation of invariable concomi¬ 
tance between it and the reason cannot be established. (We may 
infer fire but cannot infer the particular fire which belongs to tiie 
hill in question). If we infer fire in general then we apprehend 
.what has been already apprehended. It is like doing what has been 
done. Moreover, fire, having no peculiar trait of its own, exists 
nowhere. Hence the talk of inference is an.absurdity. 

It is an fact of oolishness to pin faith in concomitance as an 
invariable relation because though we experience a hundred instances 
of concomitance holding between the two terms yet we notice cases 
where such concomitance does not take place. 

All objects change in character when their time, space and cir¬ 
cumstances alter. Hence, it cannot be held with certainty that the 
so-called relation of invariable concomitance remains constant for good. 

The capacity of all objects changes as their time, space and 
circumstances alter. Hence it is very difficult to infer an object 
on the basis of our previous experience. 

Even if we admit that the relation of invariable concomitance 
exists, it is very difficult to discover it without the shade of doubt 
unl^ and until we apprehend all the objects of the three worlds. 
W# entertain a doubt about the origin of smoke from a 
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other than fire so long as we do not perceive all the particulars of 
smoke and fire as causally connected. 

The persons who like you (the reputed Naiyayikas) can directly 
perceive all the objects of the universe are to be assumed as endowed 
with the divine eye. Do they feel the slightest necessity of inferring 
an object? 

If the Naiyayikas hold that the relation of invariable concomi¬ 
tance is not confined within the realm of particulars but obtains 
between the two universals, we, the Carvakas, take a strong excep¬ 
tion to this view since a universal has no objective existence in the 
real universe. (Thus, the possibility of discovering the relation of 
invariable concomitance by means of the transcendental contact in 
the shape of a universal i^ rule! out) If it is repeatelly observed 
that one thing goes along with another thing then it is not decidedly 
concluded that the relation of invariable concomitance obtains between 
them. Because in the face of the repeated observations of concomi¬ 
tance say, a thousand times, a tentatively accepted probans has every 
chance of not accompanying the expeete 1 probandum. A particular 
character or propeity or relation of an object has Deen repeatedly 
observed by you. But when the very same object is observed by you 
in a different time and place you see it to be entirely different. 

We do not join issue with you if you definitely hold that smoke 
accompanies fire. But how do you arrive at the conclusion on the 
score of repeated observations that smoke does not exist in the locus 
where there is no fire? 

If we merely observe the concomitance of the two things in a 
particular place, we cannot infer the presence of one of them in 
another place from the perception ot the presence of another. 
Because, a probans cannot be the invariable concomitant of a 
probandum unless and until it is definitely known that the probans 
absents itself from a place where the probandum does not exist. 

If the relation of invariable concomitance is definitely grasped 
then we admit th^t the knowledge of that invariable concomitance 
is the invariable condition of inferential knowledge. But it is also 
fi fact that the relation of invariable concomitance cannot be ascer¬ 
tained if we are not sure of the fact that a probans does not belong 
to a locus where its probandum does not exist. 

If the Naiyayikas bold that the knowledge of the presence of a 
probans in a similar instance and that of its absence in a contrary 
instance Head to the unmistakable discovery of the relation of 
invariable etmoomitance then we point out that they subscribe to An 
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imf^acticable hypothesis. We, course, apiat)Te of the thei^ ^at a 
probans in <Mrder to be an. in variable con^mnitant muM; not belo&g to a 
contrary instance. But the number of contrary instances is innu¬ 
merable. Let os take a concrete case to illustrate the point in ques- 
tion. There are many places in the universe where fire does not exist. 
They constitute the contrary instances where smoke should not exist 
if it is an invariable concomitant of fire. It may be possible for a 
super-man to behold all these places and thereby to discover the 
relation of invariable concomitance obtaining between smoke and fire. 
But it is impossible for an ordinary man like us to perceive all these 
contrary instances. 

In fine, we come to the conclusion that either the relation of 
invariable concomitance does not exist or if it exists at all, its perfect 
discovery is next to impossible. Hence, the Naiyayikas should give 
up all hopes of establishing the validity of inference. 

If the Naiyayikas are not satisfied, we adduce a further proof 
which is sure to invalidate an inference. Let os examine the 
syllogistic process itself. Examining it we find that every syllogism 
is fallacious. The truth of the third premiss has not been established 
but has been simply assumed. Tlie property of invariable concomitance 
does not belong to the probans. 

Therefore, the thoughtful logicians, having failed to be convinced 
of the validity of inference, have sincerely advised all persons to relax 
their confidence in the efficiency of inference. If a blind man who 
gropingly proceeds through a hazardous way depends mainly upon 
inference then his fall is inevitable. 

Moreover, some logicians who are adept in syllogistic reasoning 
deduce a particular conclusion with much care to explain a fact. 
Some other better logicians do not share in the view of the earlier 
ones but explain the same fact in a different manner. (Hence, in¬ 
ference is not a reliable instrument of knowledge since it is not the 
source of uniform knowledge). 

Tbb Establish&ient ok the Vaudity of Infebbnob 

A reply to the above objections runs thus :— 

What is the exact import of the objections raised by the Carvakasi 
1^ they intend to invalidate inference per se, or, do they find fault 
with the several definitions of inference offered by the different logi- 
ciehs of the Nyaya school? They cannot confute the validity of 
HB^eniice per se since its validity has been universally a^pt^. 
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A woman,ft child, a cow-herd, a cultivator and euch other {jersons 
know another object (lying beyond the ken of their sense-organsV by 
means of its sure mark with absolute certainty. 

If validity is denied to inference then all worldly transactions 
cannot be conducted with the mere help of perception. All the people 
of the world should remain motionless as if they are painted in a 
picture. 

The man in the street accepts or rejects a perceptible object 
when he infers that it is conducive to pleasure or pain from the mark 
that it is similar to the object experienced before to be such. 

If the objectors hold that the beauty of inference lies in its 
inexplicability because neither the validity of inference per se can be 
confuted nor it can be defined. This admission amounts to this that 
the sole target of objection is the definition of inference. Such an 
objection is unsound because of the following reasons. The percep¬ 
tion of any object does not lead to the inferential knowledge of any 
other object. But the knowledge of some particular object leads to 
the inferential knowledge of some other particular object. This is the 
law which governs inference. 

But if it is held that such knowledge takes place because of the 
inner essence of all objects then the real problem is only escaped but 
not solved. Our experience teaches that the knowledge of the relation 
of invariable concomitance makes inferential knowledge possible* 
Thus, on the basis of the knowledge of an object, the knowledge of 
some other object takes place. Hence, we conjecture that there is 
some relation between the objects if the knowledge of one of them 
leads to the knowledge of the other. 

Those who are conversant with this relation have no faith in the 
hypothesis that the laws of identity and causality govern the relation 
in question. We, the Naiyayikas, believe that it is the relation of 
invariable concomitance which counts. The relation of invariable 
concomitance implies that if the probans exists in a locus, the pro- 
bandum exists there and that if the probandum does not exist there, 
the probans does not exist. 

What is the ground of this relation? If it is answered (by the 
Buddhists) that the relation of invariable concomitance is based upon 
the laws of identity and causality then we point out that the question^ 
is not finally solved but persists as before. 

Let them (the Buddhists) solve the problem, viz., why does smoke 
arise from fire but not from water? The only possible answer is that 
smoke . and fire are so related because we learn their relation 
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from experience. If ibis is the answer then the relation of invariable 
concomitance requires no laws besides experience as its basis. How 
do we know that the relation of invariable concomitance obtains 
between the two objects? The answer is;— because experience 
teaches it to be so. The answer given by the Naiyayikas is in no way 
different from that given by the Buddhists. 

The field of reasoning is well-defined. It plays its part well only 
within its limited sphere. But we cannot explain why there are 
fundamental differences in the inner essence of objects by means of 
reasoning. We are to accept the data of our knowledge but not to 
explain them. Eeasoning is not cumpetenl enough to do it. 

Again, a suggestion may come that an object points to another 
object because of its own inner essence but not because of the relation 
of invariable coincoinitance. We point out in this connection that 
such a suggestion is not amenable to reasons because the knowledge of 
one object does not lead to that of another if these two objects are not 
known to be connected by the tie of invariable concomitance. Hence 
inference presupposes the knowledge of the relation of invariable con¬ 
comitance as its necessary condition 

Now, the opponents may raise a further question ; viz., why does 
the relation of invariable concomitance hold between the two objects? 
The enquiry regarding the basis of this relation will not be reasonable 
since the declared basis of this relation, vvz., the laws of identity and 
causality has been already discredited by sound logical arguments. 
Hence, the relation of invariable cimcomitance will only be elaborately 
discussed. It is not fair to hold that inferential knowledge is merely 
a judgment of imaginstibn. Because, it has been stated that if an 
object is an invariable concomitant with another object then and then 
only the knowledge of the former leads to the knowledge of the latter. 
If the mere presence of the relation of invariable concomitance without 
being cognised had led to the knowledge of its invariable concomitant 
then the inbabitanis of the island which bears a significant name 
' narikela * (the island which abounds in cocoauuts) would have in¬ 
ferred fire merely seeing smoke but not knowing its relation to fire. 
But it is a truism that in such cases inference is absolutely impossible. 
Therefore, the Naiyayikas strongly assert that the knowledge of the 
relation of invariable coucomitanca definitely conditions inference. 
It has been stated by the Carvakas to negate the thesis of the Naiya- 
yikju that it is impossible to establish the relation of invariable 
doROomitance holding between the two objects. 

. It Iq order to counteract the objections raised by the C^vakas some 
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logicians hold that the relation of invariable concomitance (holding 
between the two objects) is grasped by the inner perception. 

The elaboration of their view is as follows:—A man perceives that 
smoke and lire co-exist in the same locns. He comprehends by means 
of non-perception that smoke is not present in the locus where fire 
does not exist. Then he synthesises the results of these two distinct 
judgments and frames a judgment by means of the internal organ 
that smoke is the invariable concomitant of fire. 

Is there any logician who will not subscribe to the thesis that all 
the objects of the universe are within the reach of the internal organ 
since it is powerful enough to grasp an object which lies .beyond the 
range of the external sense-organs ? But it should also be noted that 
in order to comprehend the relation of invariable concomitance obtain¬ 
ing between smoke and fire it is not necessary that all the particulars 
belonging to the classes of smoke and fire should be perceived. We 
are to comprehend this relation as obtaining between the two univer- 
sals. In this case, we are to know that the relation of invariable 
concomitance obtains between the universal of smoke and that of fire.. 

The Carvakas and some other logicians have stated that a 
universal is not objectively real. This point of view will be refuted 
in the chapter on the meaning of words. Some other logicians hold 
that a sort of perception which is as good as the transcendental 
perception of the sages is to be postulated as having merely logical 
existence i-n order to grasp the relation of invariable concomitance. 
They state the reason behind the assumption of this distinct kind of 
hypothetical perception. The relation of concomitance obtaining 
between the middle term and the major term may be determined by 
means of the uni- ersals inhering in then (these two terms). The 
relation of concomitance holding between smoke and fire amounts to 
that of concomitance subsisting between the universals of smoke and 
fire The positive aspect of the relation may be grasped by extra¬ 
ordinary perception acknowledged by the Naiyayikas. But the 
negative aspect of the relation should also be grasped in order to grasp 
its invariable character. Therefore, we should also know that smoke 
does not exist in the locus where fire does not exist. The locii of 
the absence of fire are innumerable. A single universal does not 
inhere in them. The relation of invariable concomitance holding 
between smoke and fire cannot be grasped if we do not perceive that 
©very particular of smoke in this universe goes along with some 
particular of fire and no container of the absence of fire contains 
smoke. If tbia relation is not grasped, it cannot produce sound in- 
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fer»ntiftl knowledge. It has been proved that inference ie a sonroe 
of true knowledge. An effect must,have ite cause. Therefore, «a 
act of perception whidi grasps the relation of invariable concomitance 
cannot but be admitted. This perception should also be admitted to 
grasp all the particulars concerned. Though we are not aware of its 
existence yet it is imagined by us. It is also to be noted that this 
imagination is based upon sound logic. Hence, they hold that this 
type of perception has only logical existence. 

Some logicians of the MTmansa School are not convinced of the 
justification of the logical existence of the hypothetical perception 
described in the antevenidnt para. Thus, they hold that a universal 
judgment that the middle term is the invariable concomitant with 
the major terra is framed on the basis of the repeated observations 
of the concomitance of the middle terra and the major term. They 
further add that the knowledge of the absence of the middle term 
on the locus where the major term does not exist is not necessary for 
the framing of the above universal judgment. It has been stated 
that the concomitant probans leads to the knowledge of the probandum 
though it is not actually experienced that the absence of the proban¬ 
dum is the invariable concomitant with the absence of the probans. 

The purport of the above text is as follows:— 

The universal judgment that this object is an invariable con¬ 
comitant of that object, arises from the repeated observations of 
their concomitance. The evidence of the universal experience is on 
our side. 

The universality of the universal judgment, i.e., the major premiss 
is like the truth of a general proposition. If the middle term is found 
to exist in the contrary example then the universality of the major 
premiss is counteracted just as an exception contradicts the truth 
of a general proposition. The univ.-rsality of the major premiss, viz., 
where there is smoke there is fire, is not so long counteracted as long 
as we are not aware of the fact that smoke exists in a locus which 
contains the absence of fire. They hold that if a judgment which 
counteracts the universality of a general proposition does not actually 
arise then it is irrational to apprehend the possibility of such a judg¬ 
ment. If a judgment which counteracts a general proposition does 
not actually arise in our mind then one should not iodulge in idle 
conjectures which are expected to conuteract the universality of it. 
(The Mimansakas hold that a proposition is true unless it is oontrao- 
dictod by a contrary proposition. Again, a contrary proposition does 
1 ^' if the oonditions of a piopositbn are not defective. A 
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jajiitiiGdd .man perceiTds that a oonohshell is yallow and generalises 
that all conohshella are yellow. The general proposition! framed*by 
him, is contradicted. Similarly, if the major premiss is based nppn 
non^observation or mal-observation then it will be sorely contradicted. 
But if it is based upon sound observation, i.e., repeated obaervationB 
then there is no scope for the appearance of a counteraeting 
proposition. . 

THB NBOBSSITX of THB DHTEB&fINATION OP THE NBOATITE 
COUNTERPAET OP CONCOMITANCE 

The above hypothesis is not sound. Without the confirmation 
of the negative hypothetical judgment, viz., if the probandum does 
not exist there, the relation of concomitance holding between them is 
not estabUshed to be invariable. This point has been discussed in 
the chapter on presumption. The relation of invariable concomitance 
is indicative of an object. Hence, it does not reveal an object by its 
mere presence but a person must be aware of the relation in order 
to infer an object. The relation of invariable concomitance holding 
between the two objects is exactly this that if the concomitant middle 
term exists at a spot then the major term exists there and that if 
the major term does not exist there then the concomitant middle term 
also does not exist there. The repeated observation is that which 
cognises the relation in its entirety. If such observation grasps only 
the positive aspect of the relation then it is only partially comprehend¬ 
ed since the other aspect of the relation, viz., the negative counter¬ 
part, remains unrealised. 

Some other logicians hold that though it is a truism that all the 
locii of the absence of fire are not united by a universal and that the 
hypothesis of the transcendental perception is not worthy of being 
accepted yet the relation of invariable concomitance in its entirety, 
in .its positive and negative aspects is comprehended by the 
internal organ. 

As we perceive the oo-existence of smoke and fire and frame a 
universal judgment '‘Where there is smoke there is fire*’ on the 
basis of onr perception so we perceive the co-existence of the absent^ 
of dre and that of smoke. We are in a position to frame a universal 
negative judgment, nts., where there is no fire there is no smoke 
• because water and snch other objects where fire does not exist ^e 
Qsver' percMirod to contain.’ asmoke. Thoogb it is a fact that tl^e 
’ ^^sala a>e lomni-pKesent yet it does, not mean that all the uoivei^la 
a—laaivu.'VTT 
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exist everywhere by means of any and every relation. (Let os take 
a concrete case to illnstrate the point in qnestion. Smoke«neBS does 
not inhere in fire though it is all-perwtsive). 

As we convey the positive aspect of the relation of universal con< 
comitance by means of a general proposition because the relation 
holds between the two universale. But it is difficult for us to convey 
the negative counterpart of the relation of universal concomitance 
by means of a general proposition because the individual negations 
of the terms entering into the relation of concomitance rest upon the 
different loci which have no common property. Bat the difficulty 
is thus solved. The individual negations of the terms may be 
expressed in a universal negative proposition since a reference to the 
locus of negation is not an essential element in the above proposition. 
When we say that there is no fire we do not refer to all the individual 
eases of fire, existing in different places and negate them. But we 
simply hold that there is no such object as is characterized by the 
the universal of fire-ness. If an object negated is characterized by 
a universal then the negation of it is expressed by means of a universal 
negative proposition. The determination of universal concomitance 
does not involve a necessary reference tj all the inliviiual cases as 
its condition. 

As the relation of concomitance holds between the two positive 
objects so it obtains between the corresponding negative terms. 
The relation of concomitance obtaining between the two positive 
objects is called the positive aspect of the relation (anvaya). The 
relation of concomitance holding between the negative terms corres¬ 
ponding to these positive terms is called the negative counterpart 
(vyatireka) of the relation. If the middle term and the major term 
are negative then the relation of concomitance hoi ling between them 
constitutes the positive aspect. But the relation of concomitance 
holding between the corresponding positive terms is called the negative 
counterpart. 

As the positive aspect of the relation of invariable concomitance 
holding between the two negative terms is perceived so the negative 
counterpart of the relation of invariable concomitance holding between 
the two negative terms is surely perceived. 

The concomitant (the reason) and the major term (the conse¬ 
quence) in the relation of concomitance follow a definite order. But 
the negations corresponding to the above two terms are also related 
(o eeeh other by the relatiou of invariable concomitanoe but their 
metier becomes reverse in the negative counterpart. In other words, 
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the n^Ation oi the coQOoaiitAnt of the positive of the aspect becomes 
the major term in the negative counterpart; and the negation of the 
major term of the positive aspect becomes the concomitant of the 
negative counterpart. 

It should be noted that the same rule applies to the case of the 
relation of universal concomitance holding between the two negative 
terms. The positive term, corresponding to the negative term which 
plays the part of a concomitant in the positive aspect, becomes the 
major term. The positive term, corresponding to the negative term, 
which plays the part of a major term in the positive aspect, 
becomes the concomitant, k major premise is universal because it 
involves a reference to the two universale. But it is derived from 
perception. Similarly, a major premise which involves a reference to 
the negative terms is also universal beca'use they represent the nega¬ 
tions of the universals. As the transcendental perception of a sage 
is not required for the framing of the former proposition so it is not 
necessary for the production of the latter one. The relation of 
universal concomitance bolding between the two positive objects and 
between the two negative objects is detected by the internal organ. 
No need of further discussion. Therefore, it has been proved that 

the relation of invariable concomitance is objectively real and that 
there is a source of comprehending it. 

The Establishment op the Five Conditions of a 
Sound Kbason. 

We cannot infer an object as existing in a place unless and until 
we perceive that its reason is there though we are definitely aware 
of the fact that the relation of universal concomitance holds between 
the reason and the consequence. Hence, the perception of the reason 
for the second time is required as one of the conditions of inference. 
(To find out the relation of universal concomitance the reason has 
been firstly perceived). The belonging of the reason to the subject 
of inference is called paksadharmata. (The minor premise of the 
Western logic is the paksadharmata of the Nyaya Logic). (But we 
must be sore of the fact that the reason belongs to the subject of 
inference. This condition of the reason is directly apprehended 
by perception). If it is definitely known that the reason belongs to 
tbe subject of inference and that the relation of invariable concomi- 
tanee in bioth its aspects, positive and negative, obtains between the 
Mason and the consequence even then the reason is invalidated 
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pgrovided that the presence of the conseqnence in the sabjeoi of 
iiifeTenoe is disproved either by perception or by verbal testimony 
or by some oonnter>argumeni. Two more oonditmns should be 
fulfilled by the sound reason in addition to the three conditions, 
generally accepted by the logicians, viz., the presence of the rra^son 
in the subject of inference, its presence in the probative examples 
and its absence from counter-examples. The presence of the con¬ 
sequence which the reason accompanies in the subject of inference 
should neither be contradicied nor be disputed by a counter-argument. 
The existence of inference cannot be disputed because it is based 
upon universal experience. Similarly, the definition of the proof as 
framed by the Naiyayikas is sound. The Carvakas have levelled a 
charge against it that the definition is not expressive of the object 
to be defined. But if they carefully examine it then they themselves 
will know that it is faultless. Even if they have a special hatred 
against the definition of inference, they cannot deny existence to 
inferential knowledge. 


The Refutation of the Sbcondaki Chaeactbb of tht-: 

Validitx of Inference. 

We fail to understand the other charge levelled against inference. 
It is as follows:—The *pramana’ (the source of valid knowledge) 
has not been primarily used in the present context. Hence, it is next 
to impossible to find out any meaning out of the word ‘anumana’. 
The line of defence is this that the defect in the use of words sub¬ 
tracts nothing from the nature of true knowledge, the goal of difini- 
tion. Even if we admit for the sake of argument that the words 
such as pak^dharma etc., have been secondarily used then does it 
suggest that the true knowledge itself defined by it has been partially 
expressed? If the definition is newly worded then the purity of 
knowledge will not be affected. 

The last charge brought against the validity of inference is that 
if a particular is the consequence then no reason is its conoomilant 
and that if a universal is the consequence then an old story ia only 
rfipeated ( a known object is established ). This charge is i^so, not 
very fair. A nnivertial itself is not inferred. The presence of a 
uniyeml in the subject of infm^nce is inferred hnt not a bare universal. 

/matnp', conveying the sense of 'belonging to*, clearly 
Ibbe Nyiya stand-point 
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The Refutation of Objections 

TIi 6 objectors have described a good number of pitfalis of in¬ 
ference, viz,, changes in circumstances, space and time which trans¬ 
form and object to a considerable extent. But they are not really 
fatal to inference. If tbe relation of universal concomitance is truly 
grasped then there is no chance of invalidation on the part of an 
inference. If an act of inference is contradicted then the person who 
infers is to blame but tbe process of reasoning is not in fault. 

The objectors have also stated that an inference is easily invali¬ 
dated either by a counter-argument or by perception or by such a 
reason as is the invariable concomitant with whst is contrarily 
opposed to the original consequence. This statement is nothing 
but vain bragging since if a sound reason is employed then no such 
disaster ensues. 

If the reason employed in the counter-argument is really sound 
then the reason, employed in the original argument, does not prove 
the consequence. The so-called reason does not deserve the title 
‘reason’ but is a child of fancy. For this very reason, it illustrates 
fallacy. We shall discuss this point later on. If a defectless reason 
is properly employed then it does not disappoint us by frustrating tbe 
conclusion. On the other hand it rightly proves the conclusion as 
it does DO disservice to tbe cause of tbe validity of an inference. 

If a man reaches his goal by means of sound reasoning then he 
can never be compared with a blind man who gropingly proceeds. 

If sound logicians take cautious steps to arrive at a conclusion 
then the conclusion cannot be retroverted by mere accusation. 

Non-Aoobftanoe of Inference as a Source of Valid Knowledge 
Implies the Stop op All Wordly Transactions. 

Those who are more adept in logic hold that inference admits of 
two types, viz., utpannapratiti (objects inferred are familiar) and 
utpadya-pratiti (objects inferred are unfamiliar). The inference of 
etc., illustrates the second type. 

Whoever does not approve of the common process of reasoning 
6-01. the' inference of fire by means of smoke, the reason, they 
freely exercise their power of reasoning and prove the consequence 
by means of the reason, without being tortured by the logical dis¬ 
cipline of the Naiyiyikas. 

Those who are in the know of the reality of all objects refuse to 
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believe in the velidily of such inference as proves the existence of 
the soal, God, the otnoiscieni and the ne^t world. 

The unsophisticated persons cannot so long follow such (so^lo- 
sions as are drawn by the Tarkikas from their premisses as long as 
their mind is not polluted by the croocked logicians. 

These remarks simply speak of their atheistic turn of mind or 
of their ignorance but do not confute the validity of inlereuce. The 
process of reasoning is not invalid because the methods of knowing 
the relation of universal concomitance are diverse. 

The said relation is discovered by means of any one of the follo¬ 
wing sources viz., the verbal testimony, the act of inference, the 
indirect method of reductio ad absurdum and perception. The diffe¬ 
rence in the nature of the source itself does not introduce any 
change into the nature of the relation of universal concomitance. 

When the problem of God will be discussed it will be elabo¬ 
rately proved that the evidence of inference bearing upon God etc., 
is very strong. No need of a long talk at present. 

Subscribe to our thesis that inference is a source of valid know¬ 
ledge. Its validity is not discredited by your fault-finding remarks. 

We have already remarked that if the validity of inference is 
not acknowledged then all persons will be motionless like the statues 
of stone. 

The Sdtba Containing the Definition of Inference Explained 

Having defended the cause of inference we shall now resume 
our duty of interpreting the sutra. The body of the sutra ‘tat- 
purvakam etc.’ The word *anumanam’ of the sutra denotes the 
object to be defined. The portion 'tat-purvakam* constitutes the 
definition. *Tat’is a pronoun. It signifies perception which follows 
from the context. The compound word *tat-parvakam' conveys that 
which owes its existence to perception. If the apparent meaning of 
the word is accepted, the definition of inference becomes too wide 
as it comprises ‘comparison’, 'the final ascertainment of a thesis’ 
etc., within itself. In order to make the definition exact by exclu¬ 
ding them from the province of inference the expounding sentence 
should have the initial word in the dual number. Thus, the meaning 
of it will amount to this that inference is that of which the two 
perceptions are the cause. Any two perceptions are not the cause 
of inference but they are to be specified. One of them is that which 
dieeovers the relation of universal concomitance. The second one 
is the perception of the presence of the reaeon in thesabjectof 
Infsrignee. . two eozustitote the cause of inference alone bn^ not 
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of e(teii»rifioii, ©to.- Th© perception of the iiniverB©! concomitance is 
not tb© immediate cause of inference. It exerts its influeno© in 
and through its memory revived. Tbe perception of reason-in-itself 
is tbe direct cause of inference. 

An objection to this sort of interpretation arises in our mind. 
Perception which is supplied by tbe context is a non-specified one. 
The pronoun *tat’ refers to it. How does the interpreter give the 
twisted meaning of it, viz., the two epecibc perceptions ? A reply to 
this objection is as follows ; The definitit, n of the reason to be given 
later on is this that the reason is that which proves the object to be 
established through its similarity with the example. The reason is 
the instrument of inferential knowledge. Hence, it is the object of 
the present definition. The reason cannot prove the object to be 
established if its similarity with the example or its dissimilarity with 
it is not cognised. Hence, one should depend upon the source of 
such knowledge. We are to move in a vicious circle if we have 
recourse to some source other than perception. We have very often 
drawn tbe attraction of our critics to this point. Though the 
context supplies us with perception in general but not the particular 
perception which lies at the root of inference yet the pronoun ‘tat* 
refers here to the particular perceptions, viz., the perception of the 
universal concomitance and the second perception of the reason. 

Now, an exception is taken to this definition. It is pointed out 
that it still remains too wide as the previous definition has been 
since it applies to some other forms of fallacy such as ‘Savyabbicara’, 
‘Viruddha’ etc. This objection does not hold good since the reason 
has been qualified by tbe adjective clause ‘which proves the object 
to be established’. In case of fallacy the reason does not prove 
the object to be established. The true nature of the relation of 
universal concomitance will be minutely discussed in its proper place. 
But tbe source of the knowledge of universal concomitance is only 
stated here. If perception rightly discovers the relation of universal 
concomitance then no fallacy of reasoning ensues since the relation 
of invariable concomitance is not taken amiss. If we define tbe 
species of anumana, having repeated all the genetic features as its 
property then the definition of anumana excludes all fallacies since 
it is a species of prama (true knowledge). In order to make this 
definition exact it is to be ©hown that it sharply distinguishes the 
species of inference from the other species such as comparison, etc. 
which at© subsumed under the same genus of pramS. The com- 
po®od wtMnd *tat-puTV^k** which constitutes the definition does it 
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nicely. All the epecied of valid knowledge share the following 
characteristics in common. They are as follows: * Which arises 
from the real object*, ‘which accords to its object’ and ‘which 
is determinate*. 

A word and the reason do not function together to produce 
inference. Hence, inferential knowledge should not be defined as 
avyapade^ya (non-verbalised) experience. A word and the reason do 
not produce knowledge by themselves but their knowledge produces 
the desired effect. Two pieces of knowledge do not arise 
simultaneously. Hence, the verbal and the inferential characters of 
a piece of knowledge cannot be simultaneously recognised. 

Now, the defect of being too wide may be mended. But how 
do you meet tlie objection that the definition is too narrow since the 
definition does not apply to that inference the reason of which is 
known by means of the verbal testimony, etc. Some logicians meet 
this objection to this effect that perception is the basic foundation 
of this knowledge. 

Eumarila has stated that when the reason itself, being inferred, 
proves the object to be established it is proved by another fundamen¬ 
tal reason that is perceived. 

Another alternative view may be suggested here. The hypo¬ 
thesis that inferential knowledge is dependent upon perceptual 
knowledge signifies that the latter is generally dependent upon the 
former and that there is no hard and fast rule tha* perception is the 
only cause of inference. Hence, the definition is not too narrow. 
In order to have the clear understanding of the comjiound word ‘tat- 
purvaka* it should be explained by the expounding sentence that 
inferential knowledge is that of which the other forms of knowledge 
constitute the condition. How are the mediate forms of knowledge 
denoted by the pronoun ‘tat’? It can only refer to perception since 
it only precedes the sutra on inference. The preceding sutra contains 
the definition of perception. In order to define it the other forms of 
knowledge are distinguished from it. Thus, all the forms of 
knowledge do not remain absolutely unknown. Hence, it will not 
be out of context if the pronoun tat refers to them. 

Some thinkers take an exception to this definition. They ask 
whether the pronoun tat signifies the instrument of perception or 
the resulting GonsciousnesB. If it denotes the instrument of per¬ 
ceptual knowledge, the compound word ‘tat-purvaka’ should denote 
pferoeptuaJ knowledge aarising from the sense^xgan. Inference, being 
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generated by such knowledge, the word ‘phrvaka’ should be repeatsed.^ 
In other words, the significant compound word should be Uat-purvaka- 
purvakam*. Though one of them is not heard (not given in the 
Eutra), yet it is to be assumed. Thus the sutra is open to the churge 
of the assumption of an unheard word. 

Let the other alternative be examined. Let us assume that the 
pronoun ‘tat’ denotes perceptual knowledge. Thus, the definition 
signifies that anumana is dependent upon the resulting consciousness 
of perception. But the word ‘anumana’ denotes the instrument of 
inferential knowledge. If this is the case then the knowledge which 
is generated by perceptual knowledge should not be the instrument 
of inferential knowledge as the wording of the definition ‘tat-purvakam 
anumanam* suggests. The perception of the reason leads on to the 
knowledge of the object that is beyond the reach of sense-organs. 
This indirect knowledge is not the instrument of inferential knowledge 
but is itself the resulting consciousness. Hence, the definition is 
not expressive. A rejoinder to the above objection is as follows 
Though the above two alternatives are accepted yet the definition 
remains faultless. If the pronoun ‘tat* signifies a sense-organ, i.e., 
the instrument of perceptual knowledge then the compound word 
‘tat-purvaka’ denotes the perception of the reason, i.e., direct awareness 
generated by the sense-organ. It is the instrument of the mediate 
knowledige of the consequence. Hence, it is anumana. Thus, the 
repetition of the word ‘purvaka’ twice is not necessary. Again, if 
the pronoun ‘tat* denotes the resulting consciousness then the meaning 
of the compound word ‘tatpurvaka’ is quite clear. The pronoun ‘tat’ 
conveys the perception of the reason. The compound word ‘tat¬ 
purvaka’ signifies the remembrance of the relation of universal con¬ 
comitance. This remembrance is anumana since it is the instrument 
of the mediate knowledge of the consequence since the latter follows 
the former in immediate succession. It has been stated that the 
remembrance of universal concomitance generated by an actually 
existing cause is anumana. Thus co-ordination between ‘tat-purvaka* 
and ‘anumfina* is very clear since the compound word ‘tat-purvaka* 
denotes remembrance mentioned above. The word ‘anumana* inay 
. be interpreted in the sense of resulting consciousness, i.e., it is 
synonymous with anumiti. Or, ^e may interpret the definition in a 
different light. We shall simply insert the word ‘yatah* into the 
definition. The meaning of the definition turns out to be that 
I w»nmaua is that from which the knowledge of an object lying beyond 
|the reach of. the senee-c^^ui arises through the causality of perception. 
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The E^ocesB of 'anamina* may ba mentioned hwe in the foIlowiDg 
Cffder of succeseion. The first sifp is the perception of the reason, 
the remembrance of the aniversal concomitance, folbws it in close 
snccession, the next one is, according to some, the judgment that the ' 
subject of inference is the container of the reason which is invariably 
concomitant with the consequence then ensues the indirect knowledge 
of the consequence and then comes up the judgment that the coq. 
sequence is worthy of being accepted or rejected, etc. in conformity 
to the processes described in the section on the definition of percep¬ 
tion. Each member of this long series of judgments is causally con¬ 
nected with some other member. The causal tie holding between 
the two will be decided by the rule of logic. In fine, our teacher 
holds that only the compound word ‘tat-purvaka* constitutes the 
sound definition of ‘anumana.* 

(To be contimied) 
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IV 

Nanimadhab Chaudqubi 
The ^Iqvbdic Tribes 

The famous story of the battle of ten kings may be coovenienjily 
taken as a starting ground for examination of the position and affilia¬ 
tions of the l^gvedic tribes. Two important points may be noted at the 
outset. Firstly, the position of a particular tribe or tribes is deter¬ 
mined ultimately by the relations in which they stand to the rsis, 
interrelations among tribes are of secondary importance. Secondly, 
the position of a particular tribe or tribes is subject to frequent 
changes. This means that an enemy tribe is not always inimical or 
a friendly tribe is not always friendly. Favourable references to 
friendly tribes quickly follow unfavourable references to them and 
unfavourable references to hostile tribes follow favourable references 
to them. The son of an unfriendly chief is a friend of the rsis and 
a friendly chief is succeeded by an unfriendly son. Again, a tribe 
condemned by the Vasiitbas is highly praised by the Eanvas. There 
are many instances of a tribe being condemned and pnised by 
different rsis of the same family. All this means that the tribes stood 
in different relations to different rsi clans or even individual rsis and 
these relations were variable. What was the cause of this variability 
of relations between the tribes and the i^s we would soon come 
to know. 

The Batile of Ten Kings : Sudasa 
The faithful Sudasa, son of Divodasa is the hero of the battle of 
ten kings. From VII .18.15, we come to know that he was at first 
opposed by his own people (the Trtsus). Indra helped him to subdue 
them. Sudasa is spoken of as poor. Indra helped him to achieve 
something which was beyond his power to achieve. It was like 
helping a goat to kill a lion (VII.18.17). The story of Sudasa- 
shows how a small, disunited tribe organised by an enterprising leader' 
*086 to powor and fame. The Bharatas and Trtsus merged tlmiugh 
the efforts of the Va^ig^has. It is stated that Indra protected Sudasa' 
and bestowed extensive territories on him through the hymns of the' 
^afig^bas (VII.33.3.6). Sudasa was the grandson of Devavana and 
■on of FijaTana, better known as Divodasa. 
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eoemies of Sudasa we£« Ahe Turvasas, Drahyua, Anus, 
Matayas, tiie two Vikarnas, Simyus, Pakthas, Bhalanaa, Alinas, 
Viaanins, divas, Ajas, Yaksas and Srigus. Bheda, Devaka, Savasa, 
Eavi, Yudhyamodbi, druta, Vfddba were among the individual 
enemies of Sndasa. The Yadas were perhaps his opponents. Among 
the Tfi clans the Bhrgus who were associated with the Drubyos, 
Tntvasas and Matsyas were among the enemies of Sudasa (VII.18.8). 
The attitude of the Purus is doubtful. 

The most prominent among tbe individual enemies of Sudasa was 
Bheda. His might is several times referred to. He did harm to 
people faithful to Indra (VII.18.16;. He was associated with the 
Yamona and was, therefore, an easterner. The Ajas, Yaksus and 
Srigus who were led by Bheda were probably eastern tribes (VII. 
18.19). The cows on the banks of the Yamuna were famous (V.52 17). 
In X.76.5, we find that the Yamuna is invoked along with Saraswati, 
Satudri and other rivers of the Punjab to share hynms offered by 
Bindhukfiti i'§i. It is clear, therefore, that the Yamuna was regarded 
as a sacred river by the ^Igvedic rsis. Whether tribes that had their 
settlements on the banks of this sacre.l river should be regarded as 
non-Aryan for tbe reason that they were associated with tbe Yamuna 
which is held to have marked the eastern boundary of tbe Aryan 
world is a matter for careful consideration (see Vedic Index, 2/37^). 
Eavasa was another individual enemy. He was drowned in waiter 
with the Druhyus, Bruta and Vrddha by Indra (VII. 18 12). Bania- 
prasad Chanda thinks that he was a king (Memoir No. 41, pp. 3f.), 
but tbe j^gveda mentions a Eavasa rsi, author of several hymns and 
attached to the Purns (X.30-34). About Bruta and Vrddha nothing 
is known. Devaka was another individual enemy. He is called the 
son of Manyamana (VII.18.20). Another enemy was Eavi, son of 
Cayamana. Manyamana and Cayamana were brothers belonging to 
tbe Bharata or S^jaya tribe. Eavi was killed on tbe banks of the 
Parnfui river in the battle of ten kings. There was another Eavi, 
father of Usana and Eavivatsa. Indra killed Atka for Eavi (X.49.3; 


V111.8.I1). Besides Eavi, Cayamana had another eon called Abbys- 
varti styled an emperor and a descendant of Prtbu (Vl.27.8). Abhya- 
Irarti belonged to the family of Devarata (rV.15.4.) and S|iijaya 
is called the son of Devara^>. Another enemy was Yudhyamodbi 
who was probably drowned to death like Sruta, Eavasa and others 


' lljBlong enemy tteibes besides the Ajas, Srigus and Yidesus who 
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and Sivas grouped together. They are associated with the Paru?m, 
and were probably led by Kavi, son of Cayamana. It would aj)pear 
that they diverted the course of the river at some point to check the 
progress of the army of Sudasa. It is stated that Indra rescued the 
cows of the iryas from them. The Pakthas are mentioned again 
in association with the Adhigrus and Babhru as being under the 
protection of the A^wins (VII.22.10). The Matsyas were associated 
with the Druhyus and the Bhrgu clan. The Vaikarnas were the 
enemies of Sudasa. It has been suggested that the Erivis who are 
mentioned as being associated with the Sindhn and Asikni (VIII. 
20.24 ; 22.11) made up the Vaikarna people with the Kurus (V.I. 
2.198). In VI1.61.3, there is a reference to the fight of the Asikni 
people before the Purus and Agni. The Simyus were enemies of 
Budasa and it would appear from the context that they were associated 
with the tribes of the Parusni (VII.18.6). In 1.100.18, they are 
mentioned along with Dasyus as having been destroyed by Indra in 
a struggle for possession of land. The Anus were the enemies of 
Sudasa and their dwellings given to Sudasa by Indra (VITI.18.13). 
In the next rk it is stated that Indra destroyed a large number of 
the members of the Anu and Diuhyu tribes. The Druhyus were 
associated with Sruta, Kavasa etc. In VII.19.9, Indra is prayed to 
subdue the Yadus and Turvasas. In VI.27.7, it is stated that Indra 
surrendered the Turvasa chief to SrSjaya. 

Now though the Anus, Drubyus, Yadus and Turvasas appear in 
the above references as enemies of Sudasa and Indra, there are many 
references showing that they are among the believers. In VIII.3.1, 
Devatithi ysi of the Eauva family says that the hymnist send Indra to 
the Anus and Turvasas. This means that their tribes were Indra- 
worshippers. In rk 7 the same rsi says that Indra’s noble exploits 
must be proclaimed in the world and adds, “ We have seen the 
Turvaeas and Yadus”. In 1.108.8, it is stated that Agni resided 
among the Yadus, Turvasas, Anus and Purus meaning that they were 
worshippers of Agni. In VIII.10.5, it is stated that the A^wins 
resided among the Yadus, Druhyus, Anus and Turvasas. The 
Turvasa^ chief is called a sacrifioer and a liberal giver of gifts 
(VII. 18.6). 

Four rks (30-38) in Vlll.i are attributed to king Asanga. The 
king calls himself a Yadava, that is, belonging to the Yadn tribe. His 
father was Playoga and he was married to 8S^vati, daughter of AAgiri 
rp. The Yadus and Turvasas appear together in many hymns and 
in a few eases in anoh contexts that a snspicion is aroused that theca 
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was some&ii}g peonltar in the history of these two peoples. In 
X, 49.8, they are spoken of as mighty people. In V.81.8, they axe 
si^ to have enjoyed the special favonr of'' India and in Vlll.18.18, 
of the Adwins. In yill.5.14, it is stated that Soma was present 
among them. In IV.30.17, a significant admission is made. Indra, 
the presiding deity of yajSa, made the Torvasas and Yadus who were 
nninitiated worthy of initiation. ( B?r ISff siWTOTfT t 

II ) The two tribes were associated with the Eapvas 
(VIII. 7.18). In 1.36.19, Kanva rsi prays, “I invite Turvas, Yadu 
and Ugrideva (Indra) along with Agni, the snbduer of the Dasyns 
from distant country ; may Agni bring here Navavastva, Brliadratha 
and Turviti.” Vatsa rsi, also of the Kanva family, is eloquent in 
the praise of Tirindara, a Yadu chief and son of Faso. It is stated 
that the Yadus gave 300 horses and 1,000 cows loaded with treasure 
to Parjya and Sama (VITI. 6.46-48). The same rsi says in VIII.8.18, 
that the Maruts protected the Turvasas and Yadus as well as the 
Kapvas desirous of obtaining wealth. The reference above to the 
bringing of the Yadus and Turvasas from distant country should be 
read along with references to the bringing of these two tribes from 
beyond the sea. In Yl.20.12, it is stated that when Indra crossed 
the sea he brought Turvas and Yadu living beyond the sea with him. 
In VI,46.1, it is stated that pursuing wise policy Indra brought Turvas 
and Yadu from distant land. These references come from the 
Bharadvaja family. In 1.174.9, it is said that when Indra filled the 
sea he preserved Turvas and Yadu. 

That of all the Itgvedic tribes these two tribes alone are stated 
to have been brought from distant country and from beyond the sea 
probably means that these two tribes came to India by the sea route 
and not by the land route which was followed by the other tribes. 
At any rate, it is only reasonable to suppose that there was something 
peculiar, as has been pointed out, in the history * of these two peoples 
for which they were distinguished in this way from the other Ilgvedic 
tribes. In X.62.10, the Yadu and Turvas chiefs seem to be spoken 
of as Dasa. It has been suggested that the names Anu and Anava 
are designations of people foreign to the Aryans (V.1.1/22). The 
Turvas appear in later literature as allies of the Paticalas (Satapatha 

* Bunipramd CShanda $Bggetta that tba aea referred to is the Arabian Sea, and 
tb* Tadna, Tnrvaaas. and prebablj U>e Poraa, Anna and Drshyos who are mentioned along 
with Aem wdginailj belonged to Bjrria and name to India from Meaopotamia aoroaa the 
flta. Ha bolda that theae tribea (aooocding to him, Ai^ras) abaoibed Bemitio bhwd 
in thgf* hone and were probably dark like the Semitea (Indo-Afgan Haeu, Paiii 
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Bfahma^a, XIII.5.4.16). The Druhyusare oannected with Gandhara. 
A BtraDge oh.aiige of fottUDe would seem to have overtaken the ifadua^ 
Torvasas, Anus and Druhyus, the four famous ^Igvedic tribes in the 
later ages. In the Epic age they had somehow come to be regarded 
as degraded and the story is told that the Yado, Turvas, Anu, Druhyu 
and Puru were five sons of king Yayati whose curse degraded the first 
four sons. From Yadu sprang ^the Yadavas, from Turvas the 
Yavanas, from Druhyu the Vaibhojas and from Anu the Mlecchas 
mhh., Chs. 84, 86). 

From the above we find that a large number of Prgvedic tribes 
were enemies of Sudasa. These tribes, so far as we can gather from 
the text, probably belonged to the Punjab and the country on the 
either side of the Yamuna. None of these tribes is called'Arya, 
although the text tells us that there were Aryas among the enemies 
of Sudasa. We may take note of the following among other epithets 
given to the enemies of Sudasa. They are called of evil design 
(VII. 18.8) ; of vain speech and unfriendly (sifltEPT 
VII.18.9) ; of hostile speech (VII.18.13) ; Indra-less 
( sufir’jfs VII. 18.16) ; without sacrifice and non-sacrificing ( 
siinTir: VII. 19.1 ; 83.7.) etc. It has been seen that many of these 
epithets are given to Dasa and Dasyu enemies of the rsis. 

Sudasa was supported by the Bharatas who were united with 
the Trtsus by the efforts of the Va^isthas. The Trtsus are also 
called Pratrdas (VII.33.14). They wore their hair braided and 
fair ( VII.83.8). The Vasisthas were also the priests 

of the Bharatas. Vi^wamitra sprang from the Bharata tribe. In 
V.27.4-6, the liberality of king Asvamedha, son of Bharata, is praised 
by Atri rsi. Devarata and Devasrava, sons of Bharata, were asso¬ 
ciated with Sudasa and his fatbar Divodasa (I1I.23.2-4 ; V.T.2/123), 
Probably the Srfijayas were the allies of Sudasa. Srajaya 
is said to have been born in the line of Devarata. They were the 
enemies of the Turvasas. In VI.47.7, it is stated that Indra 
surrendered Turvas to the king named Srfijaya and made the Brcivats 
submit to Abhyavarti of the family of Devara^. Abhyavarti s father 
was Cayamana and we have seen that one of hie sons, Kavi, was killed 
in the fight on the banks of the Parusni. There is a reference in 
IV.16.7, to the performance of yajfia by Bamadeva rsi for Srfijaya, 
son of Devarata. The Bharadvajas were the priests of the Spajayas 
(VI.47,26). Gargar^iof the Bharadvaja family eloquently praises 
Prasto^, son of Sffijaya for his liberality to the ffis of the BharadvSja 

(¥1.47.22-^). . ^ 
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Probably the Purng were also the allies of Sadasa. In VII.19.9, 
Valii^ ffi prays Indra to protect Sadasa with his vaira and to 
protect Trassdasyu, son of Papikutsa and the Purus in the battle for 
Iwad. We have seen that they are associated in 1.108.8 with the 
Yados, Turvasas and Anus as tribes among whom Agni resided. In 
Vn. 5.3, there is a reference to battle between the Purus and the 
Asikni people, that is, tribes settled on the Aeikni or the Chenab 
These tribes were probably the Vaikarnas later including the Krivis 
and Kurus (V. I. 1'/198). The Purus were probably settled on the 
Saraswati ( Slf|in ^ VII.96.2). In 

VIII.2l.17,18, there is a reference to king Citra dwelling on the 
Saraswati. Sobhari r^i of the Kanva family eloquently praises his 
liberality. It is not known to which tribe this piince who performed 
a yajtia on the banks of the Saraswati belonged. In X.48.5, Indra 
warns the Purus to see that they do not lose his friendship. Four 
generations of Puru princes are mentioned in the Text. The first 
is Durgaha, father of Purukulsa (IV, 42. 8 ). The second is Puru- 
kutsa. He was given the riches of the enemies of yajfia by Indra 
fV'I.20.10). His son was Trasadasyu, the most famous prince 
mentioned in the ^Igveda not excepting Sudaea. The story of bis 
birth reminds of Epic legends. It is stated ip IV.42.8, 9, that 
when Purukutsa, son of Durgaha, was captured in war and imprisoned 
the kingdom was threatened with anarchy. There came 
seven rus to the land. On their advice, the queen of Purukutsa 
performed a yajSia for Indra and Varuna, and Trasadasyu was 
bom. He was a destroyer of enemies like Indra and semi-divine 
(). In VIII. 19. 36, 37, it is stated that Trasadasyu 
was the best among donors, , protector of the virtuous ( ) 

and leader of brown-complexioned people. In V. 33. 8, he is said to 
have belonged to the Giriksita gotra. It is to be noted that the 
hymn in which the hirth of the king is given is attributed to himself. 
In rV.88.1, Vamadeva rsi says that king Trasadasyu has received 
riches from Dyaba-Pi*thiv! and given them to the rsis. They have 
given him fertile tracts of land and sharp and effective weapons for 
the destruction of the Dasyus. Atri says that Trasadasyu desiring 
to sing lauds to Agni became eager to make gifts to him (V.27.3). 
Trasadasyu is mentioned in association with Atri, Bhardvaja. Kapva 
and (Hbhisthira as having been protected by Agni in battle. Two 
sons of Trasadasyu are mentioned in the text. One of his sons was 
EcurnArava^a. Eavasa yfi says, “ O Euroiravana, you are performing 
aya|fi»*I have cmnposed three hymns for you*' (X.8a.9,), Again, 
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“T went to beg from Euru^ravana, son of Trasadasyu, because he, is 

the best among givers... My fees were paid in four figures.” 
Consoling the king for the death of his father he says, ” 0 Eurulrava^a, 
you are the son of one whose exploits are like an example to others. 
Your maternal grandfather is king Mitratithi. Come to me, for I 
am your father’s eulogist” (X. 33. 4, 67). Another son of 
Trasadasyu was Taksi whose liberality is praised by Sobhari rsi of the 
Kanva family {VIII.22.7). Vaiyasa rsi praises the liberality of 
Susama of the family of Taksi. 

Other Tribes, Families and Individuals 

Among the other tribes mentioned in the text, the Cedis, 
Usinaras and Gandharis do not appear to have taken any part in the 
battle of ten kings. The Gandharis (1.127.7) and Usinaras 
(X. 59.10) are mentioned casually. The Cedis and their king Kasu 
are highly praised for liberality by Brahmatithi rsi of the Kanva 
family (VIIT.5.37-39). A rsi of the same family praises Kuruyana 
and his son Pakasthamana as liberal givers of gifts (VIII.3.21-24). 
A royal family, called the Iksvaku, appears in the Ilgveda. Reference 
has been made to Asmati and Bhajeratha of this family. Tryaruna 
son of Trivisnu, praised for liberality by the Atri family belonged 
according to later tradition to the Iksvaku family (V. 27. i. 2. 3). 

We may now take notice of two tribes mentioned in the text, 
the Panis and the Kikatas. Both are enemy tribes. It has been 
observed that the Panis aie the only tribe that is called Dasyu and 
that the other references to the Dasyus are to individual Dasyns. 
In connection with the Panis a noteworthy fact is the hostility of the 
Angira family to them. It is stated in VI.33.3 that Indra destroyed 
the Panis along with the Angiras. The Panis fled before Kutsa of 
the family of Angira (VI.20.4). Virupa rsi of the same family 
asks, ” Which Panis shall we fight with the help of Agni for cows ? ” 
(VIII. 75. 7.) Inspired by the hymn of the Angiras, Indra overcame 
the Panis by his roar (VI. 39.2). References to the religion of the 
Panis have been given above. They were merchants and usurers 
(VIIT. 66. 10). They were niggardly and thought only about them¬ 
selves and Saraswati destroyed them (V. 61.1.). In III.58.2. the 
A^wins are prayed to destroy the mentality of the Panis *c*n%l), 
But Bharadvaja is loud in his praise of gifts received from Brbu, a 
I’a^i chief. The mention of the high banks of the Ganges in 
conn^tioja with the Paois and Brbu probably indicates that the Paps 
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bad settlements on the Ganges (VI.48.31-33>. The Panta were 
non-sacrificing and Agni degraded them hat Sarama's misfron to the 
Fa^is might mean that an attempt was made to bring them to the 
fold of Indra-worshippers {X.108). Va^istha says, “By offering 
oblations to yon (Indra) we are conferring riches also on the Fanis. 
Please accept us as yoar friend” (VTI.19.9). This might mean 
either that the Va&'sthas were partial to the Fanis or that the 
temptation of acquiring wealth through the worship of Indra was held 
out before the Fanis. We shall discuss later the view of Bama- 
prasad Chanda that the Fanis were the aboriginal townsfolk with 
whom the Aryans came into collision in the Indus Valley {A.S.I. 
MemciV 31, p. 4). The Kikatas are referred to only once. Their 
cows do not give milk fit to be mixed with Soma. Indra is prayed 
to bring their cows to the rsis, to secure for the rsis the wealth of 
Praganda, the king of the Kikatas, and to bestow on the rsis the riches 
of the low-born (III.55.14). The term Kikata is given later as 
a synonym of Magadha (V.l.I/159). 

We shall refer next to a number of individuals and families 
mentioned in the Bgveda about whom, however, very little informa¬ 
tion can be gleaned from the text. 

Medhyatithi rsi of the Kanva family prays to Indra to protect all 
leaders of yajfia in the same way as he protected Rusama, Syavaka 
and Kl'pa (VIII. 3. 12). In the next hymn by Devatithirsi Ruma, 
Busama, Syavaka and Krpa are mentioned. No further information 
is available about them except Rusama. Probably all of them were 
yajamanas of the Kanva family. The Rusamas appear as a tribe in 
a hymn by Babhru rsi of the Atri family and' their king Rnancaya is 
highly praised for his liberality to the rsi. The gifts from the 
Rusamas consisted of 4000 cows, a fine house, iron pitchers made 
for yajiia, etc. (V.30.12-15). Mention has been made of Pakasthama, 
son of Koruyana. No evidence is available for connecting Kuruyana 
with Kurosravana of the Puru tribe. Mention has been made of 
king Bibhindu but it cannot be said to what family he belonged. 
King Varu, who is praised by Vaiyasva rsi was probably connected 
with king Busama. Prom references in VIII.25.22 it would appear 
that he was the son of Busama who is said to have belonged to the 
Taikfa gotra. This would connect him with the Purus. In two 
hymns in the sixth roandala, Bbaradvaja rsi mentions a number of 
Idngs. In VI,26.4, he says that Indra gave a large number of 
l^ariots to Vi-sabha for war* and protected the king when be was 
imgag^d in a bnttle lasting ten days. In the same pk are nientioued 
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Tugra, Tuji and Vetasu. Pifehioa, for whom Indra destroyed 60,0QP 
troops is mentioned in the next rk. In four rks in the next hymn 
the battle between Abhyavarti and the family of Barasikhas is 
described. It would appear that in this battle the Turvasas were the 
allies of Vrcivana, son of Barasikha and his thirty sons in fall armour. 
Vamadeva rsi praises the liberality of Kumara (called also Somaka) 
(IV.15.7-10). Tamba rsi says that he has recited hymns in praise 
of the gods to the wealthy king Duhsima, Prthavana, Vena and 
asur Eama (X, 93. 14). King Susrava and the confederacy of twenty 
princes attacking him are mentioned in (1.53.9.) but no details about 
the parties are given. King Truvayana would appear to have been 
an ally of Susrava (I. 53. 10). Mention has been made of a-rajinah 
Vrsni (VIII, 7. 23). Vrsni is interpreted by Sayana as meaning 
Indra. The descriptive epithet a-rajinah would, however, imply that 
the Vrsni might be a tribe. If this interpretation is correct the 
Epic Vrsnis would appear to be an ancient Egvedic tribe. 

Grouping op Tribes 


We find from the above accounts that the more important 
among the Ilgvedic tribes were the Trtsus, Bharatas, Srnjayas, Purus, 
Yadus and Turvasas, The Anus and Druhyus are mentioned less 
often, the Cedis, Krivis, Simyus, Ajas, Srigus, Yaksus, Pakthas 
Bhalanas, Visanins, Alinas, Sivas, Adhigrus, etc. are mentioned 
generally not more than once, the U^inaras and Gandharis are 
mentioned only casually. The existence of the Kuru tribe is probably 
indicated by the mention of Kurusravana and Kuruyana princes. It 
is difficult to affiliate numerous princes who were givers of gifts or 
hostile and some of the families, e. g. the Barasiklias who appear in 
the text. 

A point of some importance is the grouping of tribes in the text. 
Prom the references in the ]^gveda it would appear that the basis 
of this grouping was political but presumably there were also other 
factors. The first grouping is the division between the allies and 
the enemies of king Sudasa which cover most of the Egvedic tribes. 
The friends of the Trtsus were the allied tribes of the Bharatas and 
^i’fij&yas and probably the Purus. Among the enemy tribes there 
are various groupings, e. g. (1) The .^nus and Druhyus, (2) the Anus 
and Turvasas, (3) the Anus, Druhyus, Yadus and Turvasas, (4) the 
^adus and Turvasas, (6) the Ajas, Srigus and Yaksus, (6) the Pakthas, 
Bhalanas, Visanins, Alinas, Sivas, etc. The Purus are grouped 
ojwe with tha Yadus,* Anus, and Turvasas (i.108.8). Bharadvaja 
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ionce gKraps together the Trtecis, Druhjrua and Paras, exjH'esnng 
Me deeire to get their assistance for defeating the enemies (VI. 
46.8.) 

We have seen above that sometimes proximity of habitation 
and caltnral, if not racial, affinity are implied in these groupings. For 
instance, the Ajas, Yaksus and Srigus led by Bheda are held to have 
been eastern tribes. The Pakthas, Bhalanas, Alinas, VisaninB and 
divas mentioned together were probably all settled on the Parasni 
and allied. We have seen that affinity in origin is believed to have 
been the basis of the grouping of two tribes, namely, the Yadus and 
Turvasas, who are mentioned together more often (about twelve 
times) than any other tribes. Probably the Trtsus and the Bharatas 
were grouped together for the same reason. The Srfijayas are not 
grouped with these two tribes although they were an offshoot of the 
Bharatas. 

Besides these groupings, two confederacies of princes are men¬ 
tioned, namely, the confederacy of ten kings attacking Sudasa and 
the confederarcy of twenty princes attacking Susrava. The first 
confederacy included tribes held to have belonged to different ethnic 
stocks (Aryan and non-Aryan) all united politically. About the 
constituent elements of the second confederacy nothing is known, 
but it is evident that the factor that brought them together was 
political. 

Position of the Tribes and thbib Affiliations 

The Purus, Trtsus, Bharatas, Sfnjayas, Yadus and Turvasas 
are among the most important Bgvedio tribes. Of these the Bharatas 
merged with the Trtsus as would appear from Va^istha's statement. 
Several generations of Bharata princes are mentioned. The Srfijayas, 
an offshoot of the Bharatas (springing from the line of Devarata, son 
of Bharata), remained separate and the fact that the Srfijaya prince 
Abhyavarti is called an emperor, a title not given to any other prince, 
shows the high position to which the Srfijaya princes rose. At least 
two JIffijaya princes were among the enemies of Sudasa. One was 
Eav^& brother of Abhyavarti who led the Parusni tribes like the 
Pakthas, divas, Alinas, etc. Ti^a*^ Pakthas have been identified by 
some scholars with Ptolemy’s J?aktyke, i.e. the Pakhto or Pashto 
speaking tribes, now known as Pathans. Similarly, the divas have 
been eigfuated with the Seboi of Alexander’s historians. The Yadus 

Tarvasas fought the Trtsus and the Turvasas fought the 
4 ^ referents to hostility between these t 5 fro tribes 



not to between them and any other tribes except the Tiisus 

and Sr&jayas. They were associated with two famous but irately 
mentioned Dasa chiefs, NavavasthTa and Brhadratha. Though thesb 
two tribes are mentioned so frequently yet Playoga and his son Asahga 
who married a girl of the Angira family and Pasu and his son 
Tirindara are mentioned by name. No Turvasa chief appears to be 
mentioned by name. The Purus occupied a very important place 
and were settled on the Saraswati. Their power spread as far as 
the Asikni or Chenab. It should be noted that while the Indus 
features prominently in the Bgveda only the Krivis appear to be 
associated with it and the Chenab, while no tribe living on the Vitasta 
(Jbelum) or in the great Balt Lake area is mentioned. The Asikni, 
defeated by the Purus, appear to be the westernmost people clearly 
mentioned in the text. No less than six generations of Puru princes 
appear in the Egveda. There is only one reference to the Purus, 
Trtsus and Druhyus uniting their forces, but it is not stated against 
whom. There is no unfriendly reference by any rsi clan to the 
Purus, Trtsus and Bharatas. Probably the Trtsu-Bharatas rose 
to the highest position under Sudaea; they were followed by the 
Srfijayas under Abhyavarti and they were succeeded by the Purus 
under Purukutsa, Trasadasyu and Kuru4ravana. These tribes appear 
to have occupied successively the centre of the ^gvedio stage, while 
the other tribes appear only in the background. 

The above account of tribes, confederacies and groupings 
of tribes shows that statecraft was well developed in the ^Igvedio 
period. Now, in so far as we can gather from the text, the factor 
that determined relations among the Bgvedic tribes was political and 
not religious. A superficial religious complexion is given to the 
stories of hostilities in the Ilgveda because the chroniclers were 
priests. It would be a mistake to think, as has been suggested, that 
the battle between the Indra-less and non-sacrificing kings and Sudasa 
was really a battle between Indra-worshipping tribes and tribes that 
repudiated Indra because there is overwhelming evidence in the text 
to show that though Va^istha condemns the members of the con¬ 
federacy against Sudasa as Indra-less and non-sacrificing yet many 
of them, e.g. the Yadu and the allied tribes of Anus, Turvasas and 
Druhyus were recipients of special favours from Indra and were 
praised for liberality by some of the {fis of the same family, by the 
r^is of the Bbaradvaja and Ea^va families and other rfis. It was 
undoubtedly political considerations that banded together tribes 
settled on the Asikni, Paru^i^i ar^d Yamuna Against the Tftsu chief, 
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Bven the faithful Tftsue, according to Va^ftfha, bad, at first, repudiated 
Indra under the influence of ivicked friends. Beferenoes to the 
political confederacies, to the subjugation of various peqples or princes 
by Indra for the benefit of loyal princes or r^is and ’’spoliation of 
enemies prove that relations among Bg^edic tnbes were determined 
by political considerations and that there was no consciousness of 
racial homogeneity or solidarity among these tribes. As a matter 
of fact, clan feeling was strong among both the psi clang and 
the tribes, more conscious, it is to be admitted, among the former 
than among the latter. 

A noteworthy point regarding the tribes to which attention may 
be drawn is that with the exception of two tribes, the Yadus and 
Turvasas, the text gives no hint that there existed any tradition in 
regard to any other Egvedic tribe or psi clan that it came from dis¬ 
tant land. In regard to these two tribes the tradition of their having 
come from distant land across the sea is mentioned by the Bharadvajas 
(VI. 20.12 ; 45.1), while the Kapvas refer to their coming from 
distant country and associate them with Navavastva, Brhadratha and 
Turviti (I. 86.18). The Angiras associate them with Narya and 
Turviti and with the Panis and Anus but do not refer to the tradition 
(I. 64. 6 ; 108. 8). We have referred to the view of Kamaprasad 
Chanda on this point but the explanation given by him is unsatis¬ 
factory. We find the two tribes mixed up with the other important 
tribes from the very beginning and yet the tradition surviving in 
regard to them. It may also be noted that there is little record about 
the movements of the tribes except temporary movements caused by 
war, while references to the movements of ihe isi clans are not lacking. 
Lastly, the frequent references to the "ancient times" by the rsis 
have no bearing on the tribes, they concern only the rsis and their 
deities. 

It has been said above that the causes that divided or united the 
tribes were political. It has been pointed out further that condemna¬ 
tion of this or that tribe on religious grounds does not prove that 
the tribes were divided into different cultural groups. As a matter 
of fact, there does not appear to be any deliberate or conscious attempt 
at distinguishing one tribe or one group of tribes from another on 
cultural grounds. Condemnation for heterodoxy is often without any 
importance because it is very often merely personal, as we have seen. 
For example, we may take the epithets given by Ya^i^tha to the 
enemies of hie patron Sudasa, e,g. anindra, c^yajyava, a-dasrusa, etc. 
Th6M appear meaningleea when applied to the TurvaaaB, 



Tadiis, etc. The point thet we ere fieeking to establifi^ is confirmed 
by tbe £bc|, which may appear curious, that the ffis themselves had 
reached the point of having lost consciousness of cultural homogeneity 
and solidarity among themselves. This is proved by the vituperative 
epithets showered on rivals and rival clans by the rsis. We have 
given above references to temporary suspension of Fire worship among 
certain rsi clans and similar suspension of Indra worship and doubts 
expressed regarding the existence by certain rsl^. In addition to the 
above, it may be pointed out that there are many instances of members 
of the same tribe or same family being divided in their allegiance to 
Indra. All this goes against any a ttempt to divide the !^gvedic tribes 
into distinct cultural groups. 

That the 9gvedic tribes cannot be culturally distinguished from 
one another or one group from another group acquires special signi¬ 
ficance when it is found that racially they seem to have been a mixed 
people. We may take the case of the Purus. They were undoubtedly 
a dark people. Compared with the Trtsu-Bharatas who were probably 
fair, the Purus appear to have occupied a more important position 
in the ^tgvedic world than ihe Trtsu-Bharatas and they settled on 
the sacred Saraswatl. The most elevated epithets in the il^gveda 
are given to the Puru princes (aw, ). If the Purus 

flourishing in the heart of the ^gvedic world were a mixed people,. 
one can understand that the race question was non-existent or had 
lost its importance to the ^i^gvedic people. In the absence of evidence it 
may be held that with the exception of the Trtsus who may be regarded 
as fair and probably the allied tribes, the rest of the l^gvedic tribes 
were probably dark. It is to be noted, however, that the evidence 
that the Trtsu-Bharatas were fair and belonged to a race distinct from 
the racial stock to which the other tribes belonged is by no means 
full or satisfactory. 

Bblations between the Tbibbs and Dasas and Dasyus 

The Dasas and Dasyus were the hated and dreaded enemies of 
the rsis and tribes. Wd have seen that the two terms are synony¬ 
mous. The only Dasyu tribes mentioned by name were the Panis. 
In one rk only the Yadus and Turvasas are probably called Disa, 
but the interpretation is not beyond doubt. The Dasyus are distin¬ 
guished from the Aryas but there is no evidence to prove that the 
Aryas were the il^gvedic tribes mentioned above. DivodaMi waged 
a|l(H)gwar with Dasa Sambara, son dt Eoliteura, and Trasadasyn is said 
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to h&ire loDgbt the Basyns. In all other battlea with the Bjlsasor 
I^Uryne either some or ffa clan or individual chiefs whose tribes are 
not mentioned are named as aggressors. There is no reference to hostili¬ 
ties among the Basas and Basyus tbemselves. Freql^ent references 
toBasa and Irya enemies together would indicate that there was 
political and military co-operation between these two classes of 
enemies. It is likely that the confederacy of ten kings against Sudasa 
and the confederacy of twenty kings against Susrava included Basa 
or Basyu chiefs, but there is no definite statement made to this 
effect. 

It will be seen from the references given above that in most 
cases Basa or Basyu enemies were destroyed by India for the princely 
patrons of the vsis or the rsis themselves. It may, however, be added 
that this was also the case with enemies not called Basa or Basyu. 
There is no evidence to the ^Igvedic tribes presenting a united front 
against the Basas or Basyus. There are strong expressions of friend¬ 
liness for them ‘falling from some ms. These references and evidence 
of political or military alliance between the tribes and the Basas or 
Basyus would indicate that the relations between the two parties could 
not have been unfriendly and unneighbourly. 


(To be continued) 



REMINISCENCES OF AN INDIAN MEMBER , 
OF THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE 

Brajbndranath Db 
SECTION VI 

Visit to England 

To return to a narrative of my own adventures, I may state that 
from some time before I passed the M.A. Examination, I had been 
thinking of going to England to compete for the Indian Civil Service. 
At that time the Government of India had established certain State 
scholarships to be awarded to deserving young Indians wishing to 
go to England to complete their studies. A scholarship was award¬ 
ed each }ear to the most eligible candidate of each of the more im¬ 
portant provinces, but the sinaller provinces of Oudh and the Central 
Provinces had one scholarship allotted to them, which was awarded 
in alternate years to the best candidate from each. When I was in 
the 3fd year’s class a notification was published that a scholarship 
would be awarded to the best student from Oudh. I wanted to 
apply, but Bahu Peary Gharan Sarkar, whom I have mentioned 
already, advised my father that it would be better, if I did not go. ti^ 
England then, but continued my studies where I was, and went 
later on. The scholarship was awarded to the student who stood 
next below me. It might not have been awarded to me, even if I 
had applied because the young man, who got it, was a Muhammadan, 
and his uncle had a fairly high position in the Oudh oommiiraion, 
whereas I was a Bengali, an alien to the province. 

However, after 1 had passed the examination for the M.A. 
degree, I determined to go to England, and fortunately my parents 
and friends approved of the idea. The authorities of the college 
very kindly proposed to award a scholarship of Bs. 200 a month to 
me, for one year ; but unfortunately the higher authori.ties, the Chief 
Commissioner of the province would not bear of awarding such a 
scbolarsfaip to a Bengali, who was besides the son of a ministeriai 
officer. The matter was compromised;, in a way not very satisfactory 
for me, bnt of course I bad to be contented with what I got. The 
oi^lege antbmdties awarded a scholw^^ip of fis. 50 a month ^ 
5-liB84P-XII ^ ■ I: 
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for about six mootbs, i.§., till I oonld appear io tbe open competitive 
examination for the Indian Civil Service. 

'extreiAely braVe of my parents to allow "thb to |;o to 
Bngland. My father's health 'had already broken-down ^Ibongh he 
was then only about 41 years of age. He had been having^ repeated 
attacks of colic, some of which were extremely violent. He was a 
poor man, and he had to borrow .money to defray my expenses, bnt 
be and my mother were prepared to make every saciifiee, as soon as 
they felt that the success of my life and my future prosperity depend¬ 
ed on my going to England. I cannot be sufficiently grateful to 
them, and I have the consolation of feeling that T was always a duti¬ 
ful son to them and did everything in my power to make them happy. 

* -My father’s friends came forward to help me with generous 
alacrity. Eaja £>akshinaranjan Mukherji, whom I have altcady men¬ 
tioned, helped me to get a certificate of age, which was necessary 
for any one who wished to compete for the Indian Civil Service. There 
was a difficulty, due to a difference between my declaied age at the 
Entrance Examination, and my actual age accoiding to the English 
style of counting since, according to the Indian method of counting, 
I was entitled to say that I wa'» sixteen jears of age, when I had 
actually passed my fifteenth year. When this was explained to the 
Deputy Commissioner of Lucknow, and the authenticity of my 
horoscope certified by Baja Dakshinaranjan, I had no difficulty in 
getting the certificate. 

‘ -This was a matter of considerable importance. A few years 
before that a dispute had arisen about the age of Mr. (uow the 
Hon’ble Sir) Sureudra Kath Banerjea (this was written when he was 
one of the Ministers of the Bengal Government) after he had passed 
the open competitive examination of 1869, and it could only ba 
smoothed over, after a great deal of trouble. 

.' A friend of my father, the late Babu Cbandi Charan Ghosh who 
Was a doctor in Ijucknow, very kindly offered to lend me any money 
that I might require, and he very generously declined to take any 
ifaterest on it. ' - 

When I had been in Calcutta for appearing in the examinations 
for the B.A. and M.A. degrees, I had gone to see the late Mr. B. G. 
Dut^, who bsd, a short time before that, come out from Eflgfland, 
iia an Assistant Magistrate and Collector, and was stationed at 
Bbpur (Twenty four Parganae), and had obtained from him a great 
deal iaformation abont the procedure 1 should folkiw ion my arrival 
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Armed with tbis information, and the owtifieaite pf ag«, and 
a BQm of about Bs. 1,300 I starired from Lucknow about the 'middle 
of July 1872. It was no light undertaking for a young man who 
had, up to that time, always been under the sheltering wings of 
his parenis, thus to be launched out on the ocean of Jifo, without 
any outside help, to sink or swim in its eddies and whirlpool^*. 
There had been soma talk about Babu Bajkumar Sarvadhikari's 
going , to England at the same time as myself, to read for the bar, 
but he finally gave up the idea. Our Brahman cook accompanied 
me as far as Bombay to see that I was not robbed, and did not 
come to any harm, otherwise on the way. At Cawnpore we halted 
for some hours with some friends who congratulated me heartily on 
my rosy prospects but after that 1 knew no one in any of the places 
through which 1 passed. We travelled without halting anywhere, 
and reached Bombay as far as 1 can remember on the 22nd July. 
The mountain scenery where the railway crossed the Vindhya moun¬ 
tains and the Western Ghats was very grand. 1 had never op to 
that time seen anything like it. 

The steamer which was to take me to Southampton was timed 
to sail on the 26th July. I went to a hotel, and leaving my luggage 
there, and finishing my breakfast, I walked to the Oriental Banking 
Corporation office, and there obtained a first class ticket for the 
voyage to Southampton, and converted the greater part of the money 
which was left after paying for it, into a draft. I may mention 
here that there was no difficulty at that time about passports, or 
about getting a berth. But my inexperience and want of fore¬ 
thought betrayed me into a mistake which caused me a great 
deal of embarrassment and inconvenience during my short stay in 
Bombay, and during the whole of the voyage, and my first night 
in England. When I converted my money into a draft I did not 
think, that I would require some money in Bombay for my hotel 
and other expenses, and also during the voyage, and my arrival up 
to the time when I would be able to cash the draft. When I got 
my ticket and the draft, 1 found that I had only Rs. 25 or Bs. 80 
"^witb me, 1 do not now remember the exact amount. 1 might, 
I suppose, have asked the bank people to cancel the draft, and to 
give me another for a somewhat smaller amount, £ 45 instead of 
£ 50, so that I might have enough money with me for m^ 
expenses in Bombay, and during the voyage ; but this never occur, 
red to me. 

Whra I went back to the hotel, t found out after a little calcu- 
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UtioOy that if I remained thara till tba time fixed for the deparlore 
of the ateamer, I wonld probably not have enough to pay the hotel 
bill, and certainly nothing after I had paid it.< In this predica¬ 
ment, I sent ont the Brahman cook, on a voyage of discovery, to 
find out a place where I could pass the three or four days I should 
have to remain in Bombay, as cheaply as possible. He came back 
after a time and said that he had found a countryman of his, who 
was a darwan or door-keeper in an office, and if 1 went to that office 
1 could remain there in a veranda where there were some benches, 
on one of which I might sleep at night, and he conld cook my meals 
in the darwan’s cook-room, and I could go and eat them there. As 
there was no other alternative, 1 removed to this place, which I 
found was the Mazagong Land Company’s office. It was getting 
to be dark when I arrived there and I passed the night on one of 
the benches. In the morning, some of the people, who lived in the 
upper part of the house came to the veranda, and seeing me there, 
very politely enquired who I was. I explained all the facts to 
them, and finding that 1 was a well educated young man, who was 
gomg to England to compete for the Indian Civil Service, they told 
me that I could not certainly remain in the veranda but should 
come upstairs, and stay in one of the rooms there ; and I accord¬ 
ingly did so after thanking them for their kindness. 

Here 1 saw a little of the home life of the Hindus of Bombay. 
What specially struck me was the complete absence of the pordha 
or the seclusion of the women. The upper part of the house was 
used as a residence, and I could see several of the ladies of the 
family moving about in the rooms and mixing freely with the men. 

The people in the house told me that there was A boy’s school 
in the next house, and they asked me whether I would like to go and 
inspect it and e.\amine the boys. I very readily expressd my 
willingness and some of them took me through the school. When 
1 entered a class room all the boys stood up to do honour to me. 
1 atked some questions in each class and then returned to the place 
Vhere 1 was staying. In this way the few days passed away fair^ 
pleasantly, thanks to the courtesy of the persons that I met. 

On the day fixed for the departure of the boat, I got into a 
oairiage with my luggage, and duly got on board, and the steamer 
tailed ba England. I may mention here, that one day, I went for 
mwdjhit accompanied by the servant, past the break-water where the 
'vrere dashing fnrronsly against the dyke. The sttvant was 
iMiihiftnad and said that no steamer could possibly live in such waters. 
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file besought nM to give op the ides of going to Esgla^, utd to go 
bach wilh him to Lucknow. He said he would esplaio to his toSstfr 
(my fsth^ that I should be simply throwing my life awaj^ by 
venturing myself on such turbulent seas. I told him that ships were 
going constantly backwards and forwards between India and England, 
that there was no danger whatever, that I had made up my mind, 
and there was no turning back. 

The Voyage. 

i 

For the first few days of the voyage, 1 was very sea-sick, 
occasionally rathgr despondent. The servant’s advice to go back to 
Lucknow once or twice crossed my mind. The sea was very rough 
and choppy. The boat did not roll, but there was a constant uneasy 
motion. I could not go to my cabin at all, without feeling very sick 
and suffocated, and therefore remained on deck both during the day 
and the night. In the course of three or four days, I felt better, and 
could take some light food, and in about a week I was quite well 
again. 

I however felt rather homesick at times. I used frequently to 
sit on a folding chair or stool, on the little projection to which the 
gangway, for embarking and disembarking passengers, was attached. 
This was the place where I could get more breeze than anywhere 
else. One day when I was sitting there my cap was blown off and 
fell into the sea. That night I dreamt that I bad myself been blown 
off into the sea from the same place, but most miraculously 1 was 
not drowned, nor did I receive any injury. 1 simply floated quietly 
along, back to Bombay where my parents were, strangely enough, 
present to welcome me. 

I of course felt very lonely, never having mixed much in English 
or Anglo-Indian society ; but most of the other passengers were very 
'fuudr at home, very soon. They formed new acquaintances and 
sfxnetimes renewed old ones. There was sport and mild gambling. 
Various games were played on deck and there was whist (bridge had 
not then been invented) in the smoking room. There was always a 
sweepstake on the day’s run ; and occasionally there was dimeing 
on the deck in the evening. All this was very new to me. There 
were a few passengers with whom I became acquainted. One of these, 
a military <^cer, was a good Persian scholar. 

In time we reached Aden. 1 did not land there, but amused 
tayself with looking at the Arab boys diving for coins thrown by &o 
;^SB8eBgers into the sea. Aden looked very uninviting, qmte arid 
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and parehed up, witfaoat any vestige of grass or laree.'- We heaasd 
tbat rain fell there, only about once in three years, and conseqaently 
there was a great scarcity of water, and the only thing worth seeing 
were the reservoirs in which the precious but too kanty fluid was 
preserved. I did not land not only because there was nothing to see^ 
but because 1 bad to husband the few rupees which I had with me, 
and could not spend one of them without much thought. 

After leaving Aden we got into the Bed Sea, where the air was 
sweltering with heat. After we had steamed for 2 or 3 days op the 
Bed Sea, there was much speculation as to when we would reach 
Suez. At this time an incident occurred which cgused an immense 
amount of excitement on board One day smoke was seen issuing 
from the engine room. The engineers went down to ascettain the 
cause of this, and the pomps were at once set going to flood the deck. 

There was apparently not much danger, the sea was perfectly 
calm, without a ripple, almost like a sheet of glass, and the Arabian 
coast was plainly visible ; so that if the worst, that could happen, 
had happened all the passengers could be easily and safely landed. 
There was no panic even among the ladies. There was only one 
exception. The man who was in charge of the mails rushed about, 
shooting that he and Her Majesty’s mails must be saved, whatever 
happened to any one else. No one paid any attention to him. People 
only smiled at his frantic gestures and cries. The engineers, com* 
pletely begrimed, soon came up, and it then appeared that there had 
been no fire at all. Some steam had escaped and bad been mistaken 
for smoke. After this everything was quite normal, again, very soon, 
and we arrived in due course at Suez. 

The Suez Canal had already been opened, but only alternate 
steamers passed through it. The passengers of the steamers which 
did not do so were carried by train across the desert to Alexandria. 
We had to do this railway journey but as we did it by night we 
suffered no special inconvenience although the cold in the desert was 
rather severe. We learnt at Suez, that the steamer from Calcutta 
was^jikely to be very late ; and as it was necessary that the Bombay 
and Calcutta passengers must all assemble in Egypt, so that they 
might be distributed again into the two steamers one of which would 
go to Brindisi while the other would sail to Southampton, it was 
necessary that we should wait for her. We were not detained at 
Sums, which was a mercy, but were carried to Alexandria, where we 
were dMtoified for 2 or 3 days. The passengers by the Caiontto 
steaiieflMid to traverse the desert m the heat of the day. As they 
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yfere a}i>eady so late the Company could not them at Soea all 
4ay, so that they might travel by night. They bitterly complained of 
the beat, and of the sand that was blown into their eyes, noses and 
moathfl. 

After their arrival, we sailed from Alexandria. The seawae 
very calm and the weather quite pleasant, during the remainder of 
the vo>age, both in the Mediterranean Sea and in the Bay of Biscay. 
We baited at Valetta, the principal town in Malta and at Gibraltar 
and arrived at Southampton on the 29th August. I have nothing 
special to mention about what happened during this part of the 
voyage, but I bad a curious con\ersation with a little boy, who came 
on board with bis parents at Valetta. On the morning after their 
anival on board, he came near the place where I was sitting on deck, 
and looked at me with a great deal of curiosity for some time. At 
last be made up his mind and came up to me and asked me what 
I was. I said “ What do you think I am” ? He was evidently 
quite puzzled. So far as his limited experience went, men were 
either white men or Moors ; and he could not apparently make out 
into which of these two categories he should place me. I told him 
I was neither a white man nor a Moor, but came from a country 
called India. He was, however, apparently not much the wiser for 
this information, and in bis mind, I suppose, I remained a sort of 
non-descript individual, belonging to neither of the two great genera 
into which all human beings were, according to him, divided. 

England. 

1 have already mentioned that 1 bad very little money with me, 
when 1 came on board at Bombay. When 1 changed the few Rupees 
that 1 had with me for English money in Egypt, I found that I had 
only about 15 shillings. Of course I would have bad a little more, but 
the passengers with whom I went ashore each paid a rupee to the 
boatman and a rupee to a sort of dragoman or guide, who went with 
UB, and of course I had to do the same as otherwise, I should, I think, 
have lost caste. 

^ On leaving the boat after dinner at Southampton, I learnt that 
the second class railway fare from Southampton to London was, as 
far as I can now remember, thirteen shillings, and the next train for 
London would start at about 2 A.if. It was not possible for me to 
go to a hotel and pass the night comfortably in a bed and go to 
I^ndon the next morning, so I made up my mind to pass my first 
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Bight in England on a bard bench on the railway station platfonea, 
I got into the train as it came alongside the platform with a total som 
of 6 or 6 pence in my pocket, having paid some money to the porters 
who carried my laggage from the steamer to the siation, and pnt it 
into the train. 

On arrival at Waterloo I had my things put into a cab and Parted 
for Albert Road, Hegent’s Park, as 1 had letters of introduction to 
two young Indian students who had lodgings there. At Waterloo 
bridge the cab stopped, and the cab man told me that I would have 
to pay 2d. for bridge toll. I parted with that amount, thinking, in 
my mind, that if there were other tolls to be paid my impecuniosity 
would be blazoned foith to the world. Fortunately there were no 
other tolls to be paid. The distance from Waterloo to Albert Road, 
Regent's Park, is long, and one has to traverse a large part of Ijondon 
in going from the one to the other, but at last we reached the 
neighbourhood of Regent’s Park. There the cab man told me that he 
did not know exactly where Albert Road was. He enquired of a 
police man, but as ill-luck would have it, that constable had only 
been transferred to that beat a day or two before, and he also 
did not know where Albert Road was situated. However, after a 
little farther enquiry we were fortunate enough to find the street 
and the house. 

It was still a little dark and people were not stirring about. I 
got out of the cab, and not knowing the conventions about knocking, 
began a loud rat-tat with the result that several of the neighbouring 
windows flew up. and heads were thrust out, and anxious enquiries 
were made as to what it all meant. I found that I bad caused 
unnecessary alarm to the people all round. I apologised, and the 
door of the house having, in the mean time, been opened 1' enquired 
whether either of the two young students to whom I had letters of 
introduction was at home. The first, whom I named was, 1 was 
told, out of London, somewhere on the seaside. I thought that I 
would be in somewhat of a predicament if the oth**r should be away 
from home also. However, 1 was told that he was in the house, 
butibe was still in bed. He was called, however, and when he 
appeared, I told him that I had no money to pay the cab man. It 
appeared that ho was equally impecunious. However the money 
was produced by the landlady and my boxes were brought into th^ 
bAlI and the cab man was dismissed. 

I buad breakfast there; and Mr. told me a great deal 

iboHl ysuMlf and his oousio. He showed me photographs of levenl 
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young women, and said that one of them was a special friend of his 

own, another of his cousin, Mr.who was at the seaside, and* 

another of a certain friend of theirs. It also appeared that though 
both of them were yet eligible to appear in the open oompetitiye 
examination for the Indian (hvil Service, neither of them, nor any 
intimate friend of theirs, was thinking seriously of reading for any 
examination. Several other Indians, whom I saw in the course of 
the day, confirmed me in the impression which I had already formed 

from what Mr.had told me, that if I remained in that 

neighbourhood and associated with my host and his fnends, I would 
have very little chance of doing any serious work or of passing the 
Civil Service Examination. 

I learnt also that among the Bengalis then m London, those 
who came from East Bengal were, generally speaking, more studious 
and hard working than those who came from Western Bengal. It 
did not take me long to make up my mind. I decided at once to 
associate with the studious men Irom- East Bengal. I made the 
acquaintance of several of them. Among them I received a great 
deal of help from the late Mr. Srinath Datta, who had been bracketed 
4th with me, m the First Examination in Arts in 1860, and who had 
since then come to England as a Qilchrisl Scholar, and had appeared 
111 the open competitive examination for the Indian Civil Service in 
the preceding year, but had unfortunately not been selected, though 
he had only got a few marks less than the last man selected. The 
other men whom I met on my arrival in England or shortly after¬ 
wards were Messrs. Ananda Mohan Bose who was highly respected 
and esteemed by the section of Bengali students with whom I as¬ 
sociated, P. K. Ray, K. G. Gupta, Lai Mohan Ghose, Aghore Nath 
Chattopadbyaya, Dr. Zalnur Ali Ahmad and others. Most of these. 
With only one or two exceptions, have now gone over to the majority. 
Mr. (now Sir) Surendra Nath Banerjea came later after losing his 
appointment in the Indian Civil Service, with the object of getting 
called to the bar, but was unsuccessful as po Bencher would, 1 
understood, take the responsibility of certifying that he was a fit 
person to be called to the bar. 

The Open Competitive Examination 

With Mr. Srinath Datta’s help, I got rooms in Upper Bedford 
Place, BO that I might be near University College, as I had already 
decided on attending classes there instead of going to Mr. Wren or 

6-i8S4P-xn 
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AOy other of the gentlemen who, at that timer *ooached* candidates 
lor the Indian Civil Service Examination. He also gave me some 
of his note books. Among those there were some valoable notes by 
the renowned Professor Goldstucko:. These notes had been taken 
by the three Bengali candidates who had passed in 1869 namely 
Messrs. B. 0. Butt, B. L. Gupta and S. N. Banerjea who, I was 
told, bad clubbed together and taken private lessons with the 
Professor. They were afterwards copied by successive candidates. 

I probably made a mistake in deciding to attend lectures in University 
College, as 1 would very likely have stood much higher in the list of 
selected candidates, if I had gone to Mr. Wren. I certainly made a 
much greater mistake, when I took six classes in Mathematics, three 
(elementary, middle and higher) in pure, and three also in mixed 
Mathematics, under Professors O. Henrici and W. K. Clifford. 
Besides these I attended classes in English literature under Professor 
Henry Morley, in mental science under Professor Groom Bobertson, 
in Physical Science under Professor M. Forster and in Chemistry 
under Professor Williamson. 

I did not derive much or in fact any benefit from the large 
number of mathematical lectures I attended in University College. 
Although I tried very hard to understand them, some of the lectures 
were more or less incomprehensible to me : and what I did under- 
stand got muddled up and confused in my mind at the time of answer¬ 
ing my papers. I devoted nearly half of the whole time I spent 
on preparing for the examination, on this one subject, and yet the 
result was most disappointing. 

It was like the mountain being in labour and bringing forth a 
mouse. When the results of the examination came out, it appeared 
that out of a possible total of 1250 marks in Mathematics, I had got 
only a miserable 93. Of course it was not quite so bad as that. I 
had actually got 218, but 125 marks used to be deducted, at that 
time, from the total number of marks obtained by any candidate in 
any subject, so that candidates might not derive any advantage by 
Bcgniring a superficial knowledge in a large number of subjects. My 
proficiency in English, Sanskrit and Mental Science, however, did 
yeoman’s service to me, so that in spite of the very low marks I got 
in Mathematics, I was one of the 35 candidates selected that yeax, out 
of a total of about 860, who appeared in the Examination. I was 
the only Indian selected out of the eleven who appeared, two besides 
myself b^g Bengalis and the remaining eight coming from Bombay 
aMUadrae. 
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I claim no credit for obtaining very high marks, 1 think the 
highest that any candidate got that year, in Sanskrit, bnt it is surely 
a feather in my cap, something that I had good reason to be piniid 
of, that I got very high marks in English composition and English 
literature also. I cannot be positive at this distance of time, bnt 
I think I got the highest mark in one of these subjects that any 
candidate got that year. Up to the time when the Examination 
took place, I had to read very bard, reading for 16 to 18 hours out 
of the 24, and also suffered much anxiety, as my future prospects 
depended to a very great extent on the result of the examination. 
Fortunately, 1 did not suffer at all in my health, though occasionally 
I used to feel dizziness after pouring over my books for a long stretch 
of time, but a brisk walk was often sufficient to set me right again. 

I had of course, already with the willing help of my friend Mr. 
(now Sir) K. G. Gupta, joined the middle Temple, as a student in 
the last term of 1872, so that in the event of my not being selected 
for the Indian Civil Service I might become a Barrister-at-Law; 
and thus have a second string to my bow; but 1 knew that having no 
money, and being very shy and having no one to back me, I would 
have very uphill work in building up a legal practice. 

Success 

However, my anxieties were at an end, when one evening I got 
a long blue envelope form the Office of the Civil Service Commission¬ 
ers, which contained a letter from which I learnt that 1 had been 
selected as one of the successful candidates of that year. 1 may 
mention here that I was the eighth Indian to be selected for the 
Indian Civil Service. The seven who had preceded me were Messrs. 
Satyendra Nath Tagore, Hamesh Chunder Dutta, Behary Lai Gupta, 
Surendra Nath Banerjea, Sripad Babaji Thakur, Anandaram Barua 
and Krishna Govinda Gupta. I do not know in what year Mr. 
Satyendra Nath Tagore was selected. Messrs. Dutt, Gupta, Banerjea 
and Thakur were all selected in 1869, and Messrs. Barua and Gupta 
in 1870 and 1871, respectively. It will be seen that five out of the 
seven were Bengalis while one each came from Bombay and Assam. 
Bengal does not, 1 am sorry to say, now hold such a prominent 
place among the provinces, in respect of candidates selected for the 
Indian Civil Service. 

It was the success of four Indians in 1869 which drew ray 
attention to the matter and incited me to try my best to go to England 
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and to attempt to get into the heaveD-boni Service, as the Indian 
Civil Service used to be frequently called in those days. After 1673 
when I was selected there was no Bengali candidate who got in for 
some years though a few men from Madras and Bombay were selected. 
Among Bengalis Messrs. S. C. Mukharji, K. G. De, J. N. Gupta 
and B. C. Sen, were the first batch to get in after myself. 

My friend Mr. (now Dr.) P. K. Ray and I were living together, 
at the time 1 got the letter from the Civil Service Commissioners, in 
a boarding house in Euston Square, and we determined on sallying 
forth and enquiring whether any of the other Indian candidates, most 
of whom were our friends and acquaintances, had been 
selected. We found that none of them had received any letter 
from the Civil Service Commissioners. However, they all very 
kindly congratulated me on my success, and as it was already very 
late when we had completed our round of the lodgings 
of all the candidates, we determined to make a night of it, 
not in the usual way by sitting up, drinking, but in a very 
mild and innocent form. We wandered about, and finally marched 
up to the top of Primrose Hill, where we managed to pass the time 
talking, while some of us sang Bengali patriotic and other songs. 
I was not one of those who sang as 1 was never a musician. 

I must say that I was rather disappointed when I found from 
the complete list, that I stood seventeenth in the list, exactly half 
way up, as 1 bad, in the inmost recesses of my mind, counted upon 
getting a higher place. However, I had to be satisfied with what 
1 bad got. I sent a cable to my father. 

In doe course I was asked to attend at the office of the Civil 
Service Commissioners for undergoing a medical examination, and 
for giving the name of the province in which I wished tO'be posted. 
The medical examination by Sir William Gull was rather a trial. 
Though I was fairly calm all through, and got through the ordeal 
without any mischance, some of the other selected candidates were 
greatly perturbed in their minds, and a few actually shivered in 
their shoes at the prospect of facing that medical Rhadamanthus. 

* For the allotment to the different provinces, each candidate 
was asked to give the names of two provinces and he was posted to 
the first of these two if there was still a vacancy in it, counting 
from the top of the list, otherwise he would be posted to the second. 
I gave the names of Bengal, and the Punjab and the United Pro> 
Viiu^s (then called the Upper or North-Western Provinces) in that 
Older, in my application. It so happened that the first 16 of the 
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selected candidates of that year all plamped for the Punjab and the 
United Provinces. As 1 was I7th in the list I got Bengali the 
province I had asked for, and was as a matter of fact, at the head * 
of the list for that province. 

Half-Yarly Examinations 

Having passed the open competitive examination, the next thing 
was to get through the four half-yearly examinations. The selected 
candidates remained on probation, in those days, for two years in 
the course of which they were expected to learn Jurisprudence. In¬ 
dian Law, Indian History and Indian Languages, both the classical 
languages and the Vernaculars of the different provinces. They 
were also required to attend the various courts of law and to report 
a fixed number of cases every six months, to show that they could 
understand the law and the procedure as illustrated in the cases 
tried there. They began with the London Police, and London 
Country Courts for petty criminal and civil cases respectively, and 
ended with the judicial committee of the Privy Council. In due 
course I appeared and stood first in the First six-monthly examina¬ 
tion and got more than 1100 marks more than the second man. 

In this case however I was not entitled to any special credit. 

I had a very great advantage over the other candidates. I knew, 
and obtained good marks in five languages, viz., two classical langu¬ 
ages, Sanskrit and Persian and three of the Vernaculars, Bengali, 
Hindi and Hindustani while among the other candidates, only a few, 
knew some Sanskrit and all of them had, in the course of the six 
months, learnt a little of one of the Vernaculars, Hindustani, Bengali, 
Tamil or Telugu. 

1 may mention here that some of the examiners in the 
Indian languages seemed to think, that altough I was a Bengali 
by birth, and had lived and been educated in Lucknow for six or 
seven years I was not likely to know even the elements of Bengali, 
Hindi or Hindustani. Others were however quite willing to give 
me credit for knowing somethiug of these languages. One of the 
six-monthly examinations which I had to pass in Bengali took a 
very curious form. Professor Cowell, formerly Principal of the Sans¬ 
krit College at Calcutta, and then of Cambridge was the examiner. 
He asked me some questions about the part of India I came from, 
apd as to whether I knew any of the Pandits he bad known in 
Calcutta. Then he said-that it was scarcely necessary for him 
to examine me in Bengali in the usual way^ ‘*bnt’*, continued 
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be have wcently been reading **Mrinalini*% Bankim ^fliandra 
Chatter|i*s romance, and there u one word in it, which I do not 
understand. Tf you can explain it, you of course pass. Girija says 
in it nSti mSfle\ now I have looked up all my dictionariel, 

and 1 find that ndti means a grandson. I do not understand how 
Giri]a could be struck with a grandson". 1 told him "you no 
doubt kept horses when you were in Calcutta, and probably one of 
your syces told you ‘ghora hamko lath mara* (which means the 
horse kicked me). He told me such a thing might certainly have 
happened. Then I told him that in Bengali lath is changed to 
lati which is corrupted to nati. So that when Girija said ‘atnake 
ndti marie’ she meant *be kicked me*. I, of course, passed the 
examination and got a reward. It was either £ 10 if it was one 
of the intermediate examinations, or £ 50 if it was the final exami¬ 
nation. 

I was not so lucky in the second six-monthly examination, as 
1 had been in the first. It was one of the rules of the examinations 
that if one did not get pass marks in any of the compulsory subjects, 
the marks he got in the optional subjects, however high they might be, 
did not count at all. I got one mark less than the pass marks 
in Jurisprudence, one of the branches of Law we were examined in, 
and therefore lost all the marks I bad got in the optional subjects, 
in this examination, instead of being at the top of the list as I 
had been in the preceding examination. I stood sixth or seventh in 
the list. 

The same thing happened in the third six-monlhly examination 
when I curiously enough got two or three marks less than the 
minimum pass marks in the same subject, Jurisprudende. I may 
mention here that Mr. J. Collett Sanders, the examiner in Jurispru¬ 
dence, had a very low opinion of my knowledge of English On 
one occasion, when examining me orally, he went out of his way and 
offered to put a question to me in a specially simple form, as he 
explained, I probably would not or could not understand it, as it 
was put to the other men. I had very respectfully to remind him, 
that 1 was not so deficient in English, as he thought me to be, and 
that I had got higher marks in English oomposition and literature 
in the open competitive examination than most of the other candidates. 
Fortunately iu the final examination the marks obtained by the 
candidates in the different branches of Law were all added together* 
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and 60 it did not matter very much whether 1, got leas than the 
pass marks in Jnris^^denee or not. 

1 could not now remember whether I passed the examinations 
which I had to pass to entitle me to be called to the Bar, before or 
after the last six-monthly examination for the Indian Civil Service ; 
bat they were, so to speak, child’s play to me, and I got through 
with very little tiouble, though I had to meet Mr. Sanders again as 
one of my examiners here also. Having kept the full complement 
of twelve terms I was called to the Bar by tbe Honourable Society 
of the Middle Temple, 

(To Be Continued) 



IS IT AN ACCIDENT THAT OTHELLO IS 

A MOOR? 

rBAFUUiAKUMAB DASGUm, M.A. 

BurdtDan Raj College. 

In his stady of the character of Othello, Prof. Bradley refers to 
what he considers to he a mistaken view, namely, that * the play is 
primarily a study of a noble barbarian, who has become a Christian 
and has imbibed some of the civilisation of his employers, but who 
retains beneath the surface the savage passions of his Moorish blood 
and also the suspiciousness regarding female chastity common among 
Oriental peoples, and the last three Acts depict the outburst of these 
original feelings through the thin crust of Venetian culture.* ^ For 
himself Prof. Bradley maintains that * Othello’s description of 
himself as— 

.one not easily jealous, but being wrought, 

Perplexed in the extreme,. 

is perfectly just. His tragedy lies in this—that his whole nature 
was indisposed to jealousy, and yet was such that be was 
unusually open to deception, and, if once wrought to passion, likely 
to act with little reflection, with no delay, and in the most decisive 
manner conceivable.’ ’ The truth seems to lie somewhere between 
these two extreme views. Inspite of the * crust * of culture which is 
the gift of Venioe, in Othello it is the elemental passions inherent in 
humanity which are most prominent. He is not distinctively a Moor, 
but in his fearless courage, his sincerity, his credulity, his jealousy 
and his intensely passionate nature, he more or less represents man 
as he has come direct from the workshop of nature. The little that 
we know of his past life from his own account of it: bis fights, his 
being sold to slavery, his strange experiences ' in antres vast and 
deserts idle * and among cannibals as well as his strange belief in 
* men whose heads do grow beneath their shoulders ” seems to lend 
support to this view. In his strength and in his weaknesses, Othello 
is just a child of nature. That is why under ungovernable passion 
his actions are often' ridiculously childish. Take, for instance, the 


* Sbake«pe»rean Tragedy, pp. 186-87. 
s Ibid., p. 186. 

* Othello speaks of casnibals and of 'men wbo«e beads do grow beneath their shoal* 
dors' ID the same breath. (Act I, So. m). But it is safe to presame that credalons as ho 
is, bo ha* jumbled up what he has seeo and what he has only beard of. 
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wAy bfl taktts a 80]aiiia vow to havo vengeance on Desdleniona wbi^« 
in bis own childidi way, be is convinced of her gnilt. Otheilo mak^ 
himself almo£^ a -oomic figure by his ridiculous pose, which is stri* 
kingly emphasised by Tago's mock'seriousness when he imitates his 
master's manner in vowing to finish Cassio at his command. Again, 
inspite of the tragic intensity of the situation, the way Othello stabs 
himself to death is highly melodramatic and intentionally so, for it 
marks the impetuosity of character so natural in a natural man. 

The picture that strikes one most in this connection, is that of 
Othello when, under instructions from lago, he encaves himself to 
mark the gesture of Cassio while lago engages him in conversation. 
The scene deserves more than mere passing reference. If it is yet 
another instance of his unbalanced mind, it likewise emphasises the 
depth of his degradation in that under the over-mastering passion of 
jealousy, the born soldier delighting in wars degenerates into a 
cowardly eavesdropper. Othello’s comment on the half-heard utter¬ 
ances of Cassio : ‘ Crying ** O Cassio! ” as- it were : his gesture 
imports it’ ; his outbursts in impotent rage: ‘ Do you triumph, 
Boinan? Do you triumph? ’ ; ‘ 0,1 see that nose of yours, but not 
the dog I shall throw it to ’—are in striking contrast to his dignified 
bearing in the presence of the Venetian senate when he is accused by 
Brabantlo of having stolen his daughter’s fancy by magic spells or 
' medicines bought of mountebanks,’ or when he sharply chastises 
Cassio when the latter forgets himself and indulges in unseemly broils 
under the influence of liquor. The scene likewise has its importance 
in the evolution of the story, for circumstances so happen as to give 
the appearance of convincing proof of Desdemona’s guilt. But—and 
this is a grave question—is the picture of Othello that we have here, 
which is very much like that of a clown, consistent with bis dignity 
as a tragic hero? I confess each time I read the scene, it gives me 
something like a shock. But perhaps it is Shakespeare’s plan to 
expose the ugly beast that jealousy makes of a man. And he takes 
this bold step, for be knows the art to lift the hero out of the mire 
and to make us forget bis frailties in the nobility of his soul. 

But is Othello, or is he not, easily jealous? There cannot be 
any question about the sincerity of Othello when, facing Stemity, he 
speaks of himself- as one * not easily jealous ’; but Othello does not 
simidy know his mind. And when Prof. Bradley opines that ’ bis 
whole nature was indisposed to jealousy, and yet was such that be 
was unusually open to deception,’ he indulges in what is perhaps 

jugglery of words. Othello is ^unusually open to deception* 
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what is tile kind of deception that he falle a prey to? Well, it Isto 
doubt the fidelity of hie wedded wife on the mere oral teiddmonyof 
lago. He exolaime that he would * tear her ail to piecea' even before 
he hears the concocted story of the bandkercbk^, and when he hears 
it, be immediately vows vengeance even before be questions Desde* 
mona about it. If this is not jealousy, we do not know what jealousy 
is. The truth is that Othello’s credulity and his jealousy are closely 
inter>related. His jealousy is roused because be is * unusually open 
to deception,* and he is so easily deceived because jealousy is inherent 
in him. Yet it is not the savage jealousy which in Western ima* 
gioation is traditionally associated with the East. True, Othello strikes 
Desdemona in the presence of the Venetian envoy, but while it is 
an extreme illustration of his passionate nature, it has no necessary 
connection with his Moorish blood. And strange though it may 
sound, Othello controls the savage instinct at the fateful moment 
when he murders Desdemona. The struggle between love and honour, 
the subtle sense of difference between what to him is an act of justice 
and a murder, the solicitude not to kill the ‘ unprepared spirit * of 
his victim, the love that would not let her linger in her pain (it is 
by such touches that the master artist compels our sympathy for the 
deluded hero) are things unknown to the hero of an oriental tale 
of jealousy. 


Yet it is not for nothing that Othello is a Moor. In our study 
of his character, the question naturally arises; How is it that Othello, 
80 touchy where honour is concerned, takes no exception to the dark 
insinuations (“ Ha 1 1 like not that” ; ** Indeed !”—Act III. So III) 
with which lago starts his game? Nay, Othello virtually encourages 
the villain by inviting direct talks. How to account for this strange 
inconsistency? The explanition probably lies in his Moorish up¬ 
bringing. Any one equally sensitive to honour but nourished in a 
different atmosphere, would have reseated such liberties and would 
, have told such a busybody straight that it was no business of his to 
pry into the sanctuary of conjugal relation. But Othello’s Moorish 
sense of etiquette finds nothing wrong in such honest (?) expression of 
mi<|givingB. It is this that gives the initial advantage to lago 
and he takes the fullest advantage of it. Othello is crednlons, 
te is jealous, withal he is a MooTb That is why he is so easily 
lUrapped. 



SU«Tl^Of4 of PEVIaLE INFANTiaDE IN 
INDIA IN THE LAST CENTURY 

K. Imbibi, M.A. 

Oaleutta Vnivergity. 

The existence of the practice of female infanticide among the 
Bajputs and other tribes of India has long been well known, and 
British Government in India have long striven against it and denonn- 
ced the cruelty thereof. But it is difficult to trace how long ago the 
custom originated. 

“ Enquiry has shown,” observed Lord Dalhousie, that the 
Rajputs, the Beders (or descendants of Nanuk), the Ehuttrees of the 
Sinde Doab, and even the Suddozye Pathans, the Muhammadan 
tribes of Multan, and the wandering pastoral races in the central 
wastes of the Punjab, were all, more or less, addicted to this inhuman 
custom. 

” The causes which led to it were * pride of birth and pride of 
purse,' that is, parents murdered their infant daughters, either because 
they could not afford the marriage expenditure which must one day 
be incurred on their account (for due to rigid social custom they had 
to spend large sums of money for this purpose), or because they 
foresaw difficulties in marrying them suitably” (Lord Dalhousie’s 
Minute, dated February 28, 1856, p. 62). The Rajputs rebelled 
against the notion of being father-in-law or brother-in-law to anyone, 
and superstition combined with pride, poverty, and avarice also played 
no small £»rt in keeping the custom alive (Bishop Heber’s Journal, 
chapter XXIV). 

Neither traditionary adage nor religious text can be quoted in 
support of a practice so revolting. Families might exult in the Satees, 
but none ever heard a Rajput boast of the destruction of his infant 
(oogeny. What, then, were the causes sufficiently powerful to induce 
the suppression of the feeling which every sentient being has in 
common for its offspring? 

Lieutenant-Oolonel Tod thinks that the same motive which 
studded Europe with convents in which youth and beauty were immured 
until liberated by Death, first prompted the Rajput to infanticide« 
and observes that however revolting the practice, it was perhaps 
kindness compared to incarceration. The Qhikers, a Scythian race 
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inhftbiting the banks of the Indns at an sarly period of history were 
given to infanticide. Ferishta says that when a female child was bom* 
it was the cnstom either to sell it or to kill it. As a oonseilncnoe of 
this* the tribe bad more men than women, which occasioned the 
custom of several hnsbands to one wife. When 0ne husband visited 
her, she set up a mark at the door, on observing which, the others 
withdrew till the signal was removed (Tod’s Annals and Antiquities 
of Rajasthan, Vol. I, p. 547). 

The dread of dishonour to the fair seems to have been a prominent 
factor in this Bajput costom of female infanticide, and the Bajput 
gave an opiate to the infant whom, he was afraid, he would not be able 
to marry to her equal, but dared not see her socially degraded. Beligion 
nowhere authorises this barbarity. But the marriage laws amougst the 
Hajputs powerfully operated towards the end. Inter-caste marriage 
was prohibited. It was also considered a dishcoour to remain un¬ 
married. Every tribe, therefore, had to look abroad for suitable suitors 
for females. Consequently, owing to dearth of suitable bridegrooms 
a prohibitive dowry was required to give away a daughter in marriage. 

The first attempt, so far traced, to eradicate the evil was made by 
Emperor Jehangir. In the beginning of the seventeenth century it 
was brought to his notice that the practice was rife. He issued a 
stringent order against it and threatened to subject to torture anyone 
who would be found guilty of the offence (Cave Brown: Indim 
Infanticide, p. 21). 

Then we find that efforts were made by the Bajputs themselves 
to suppress this practice, as is shown by the action of the great Bana 
Jaysing of Ambar, who, with a view to removing the evil, laid before 
a convocation of the Rajput clans a decree regulating dowry and other 
marriage expenditure and limiting it to one year’s income of the estate 
to which they belonged. But the evil was too firmly rooted, and 
vanity frustrated this noble scheme, for we find the decree was more 
honoured in breach than in observance. The bards and minstrels, 
who formed an essential part of the social structure of the Bajputs, 
kept it alive by pandering to the vanity of the people. They received 

liberal presents on such occasions and as such it was against their 
personal interests to help in putting down the rite. This was the 

state of affairs about which Lieutenant-Colonel Tod wrote (Tod’s 
Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan Vol. I, pp. 646-47). 

The sacrifice was generally confined to the higher classes among 
the Bajputs, and very great was the force of the custom on the upper 
•hrata of society. To observe its effect on a single clan, to such a 
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kfigth 4id the fiajptitf (»rry this prectice that aot ope leou^e child 
exi^^ among the Chauhans in the district of Mainpnti in 1843 
iSel^tio^ from Beeordi of the Government of the Northr^^^^ 
Province, Vol. II|, p. 9). But since the adoption of measurea for 
its suppression the number rose to 1488 in 1851. 

The earliest attempt to suppress the rite of female infanticide was 
mpde by the British Ghovernment in 1789 when Jonathan Duncan, 
Resident at Benares, discovered the practice for the first time 
among the Bajkumars, an important tribe of Rajputs.. He wrote 

about it to the Govemor-Qeneral, Lord Cornwallis and suggested 
some remedies. 

The existence of the rite obtained greater publicity through Sir 
John Shore, who, as President of the Asiatic Society, laid the subject 
before that body in 1794. 

Jonathan Duncan observed in this connection *‘that a prohibi¬ 
tion enforced by the denunciation of the severest temporal penalties 
would have but little efficacy in abolishing a custom which existed 
in opposition to the feelings of humanity and natural affection, but 
the sanction of that religion which the Rajkumars, who were addict¬ 
ed to this custom, professed, was appealed to in aid of the ordinances 
of civil authority." 

Among other measures Duncan took a solemn covenant from 
the Bajkumars that they would renounce the rite, and he suggested 
to government that rewards might be given to those families who 
reared female children. In 1795 Duncan was appointed Governor 
of Bombay. He gradually found that the practice also existed in 
several places in that Presidency. So he instituted vigorous measures 
in collaboration with Major Walker, Resident at Baroda, for its sup¬ 
pression. To commemorate his services in this connection Jonathan 
Duncan’s tomb in the Cathedral of Bombay bears among other 
things the inscription, "Infanticide abolished in Benares and Eathya- 
war". Measures continued to be taken in the Bombay Presidency 
by Duncan’s successor, Mountstuart Elphinstone, and others, and 
rewards were offered for preserving daughters. But whether they 
were entirely successful or not is uncertain (J. Gave Brown, Indian 
Infanticide,’* pp. 26-37 and 47). 

In the meantime the prevalence of the crime in Bajputana was 
discovered by L. Wilkinson of the Bombay Civil Service. In 1821 
the matter was reported by him to the government, in eonsequenee 
of which the extortions practised by Chdrans and Bhdte, the old 
bards and minstrels, were restrained by reducing marriage expensesi 
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ftud tome zueMore of soocess appefttf to have beeo aohtoved ia 
Bajpoiaoft <CaTtt Brown, op. c»f., p. 59). 

While these attempts were being made to suppress the rite on 
the Western side of India, the North-Westecn Prorince, later the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, where it prevailed no lesa 
vigorously, was not left alone. earliest attempt towards the 

suppression of this practice in this part of the country appears to 
have been made in 1804 when a Proclamation prohibiting the rite 
was issued. Under orders of the Bareilly C!ourt of Circuit this 
Proclamation was notified in 1S09. In other parts of the province 
the rite became gradually known to the Government officers, and 
measures for its suppression began to be taken. We find reference 
to measures adopted for the suppression of the practice as late as 
1844. But very little success appears to have been achieved at the 
early stages. 

It was, however, not till 1851 that vigorous measures were 
adopted for the purpose of suppressing femal infanticide. Being 
fully convinced that the crime could only be effectually sup¬ 
pressed by the people themselves, it was decided to invite the chiefs 
of the clans who practised infanticide to conference at Mainpuri. 
Deputations from other districts also were invited to bo present. 
The conference was accordingly held in 1851 under the presidency 
of Mr. Charles Baikes, Magistrate of the district, who especially 
distinguished himself by bis zeal and devotion to this cause for 
which a well-deserved tribute was paid to his services by Lord 
Dalhousie himself. On March 27,1854, Lord Dalhousie wrote to him 
privately, “I beg to congratulate you on the spreading success of 
the measures which you were the first to mould and the influence 

they are already exercising over other rules as well as our own. 

There is genuine pleasure in such a sight” (Cave Brown, op. cif., 
p. 182). 

Several resolutions were passed at the conference on the ques¬ 
tion of reduction of marriage expenses of the clans, this being the main 
plank npon which the custom appeared to thrive. As a result of 
thesft resolutions we And that a salutary effect was produced, as 
wilf be evident from the fact that the dowry received by the Baja 
of Mainpuri at his marriage was only Es. 4,500, whereas formerly 
a lac and a half would be spent on such an occasion. 

Meanwhile, (Kinditions in the Punjab were coming to the notice 
of the aathGoities. John Lawrenoe, who first openly denounced the 
atiilioi% and hie colleagues strove hard to put it down^ and a jaocla- 
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maiicm on the mbfept was issued, along with the adoption of other 
measures (Gave Brown, op. oit.^ pp. 130-45). 

But the state of affairs was still far from satisfactory. So in 
1853 the Governor-General-in-Goancil determined to take up the 
matter and authorized the convening of a great meeting of the re* 
presentatives of the tribes concerned at Amritsar. The meeting was 
held, and the assembled delegates united cordially in the adoption 
and promulgation of certain rules, the observance of which would 
effectually secure that no man should feel any real difficulty in pro¬ 
viding for his daughter in marriage, and should consequently have 
no motive for the commission of infanticide. These rules were 
adopted in the other districts of the Punjab; and Maharaja 
Ghulab Sing, in like manner, voluntarily and in Public Durbar, 
adopted the rules for the great Rajput clans within his Dominions” 
(Lord Dalhousie*B Minnie, pp. 62-63). 

The year following the conference, the Government of the North- 
Western Province, apparently with a view to supplementing the efforts 
achieved by it, issued instructions on the subject to the Commissioner 
of Agra, under whose jurisdiction the rite seemed to have been very 
common, and asked him to follow the procedure adopted by 
Mr. M. B. Gubbins, Magistrate of the District. 

Mr. Gubbins discovered the crime among a sect of the Rajputs 
and enforced a rigid system of surveillance over suspected villages, 
and presented medals to daughters reared in suspected families. B!is 
method was thorough, because, besides issuing detailed and strict 
instructions to his subordinates for the purpose of suppressing the 
rite, he required an engagement to be executed by the Lumbardars of 
the villages where the custom prevailed, in which they were asked to 
undertake measures to discourage the practice in every way. Not 
even satisfied with this, he would require a similar undertaking to be 
executed by the Heads of families suspected of harbouring designs 
to commit infanticide, as well as by village Patwaris and Chaukidars, 
and last, but not least, by the village dhais or midwives (Gave 
Brown, op. cit., p. 99 and Selections from Records of the Government 
of the North-Western Province, Vol. Ill, pp. 201-06). 

“If”, as the Chief Commissioner of the Punjab remarked at the 
time, “future success should crown these initiatory measures, then, 
in some respects, a special revolution will have been effected. Not 
only will a barbarous and secret crime have ceased, but endless abuses 
connected with betrothal will be repressed, domestic morality improved, 
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and the famale position seouiad*' /Lord Dslbonste's Minutet dated 
^ih Febroaiy, 1856, p. 63). 

This pious hope was not, however, destined to be fulfilled, at least 
to the extent desired. Because seventeen years after* as late as 1871, we 
find the Government of the Nmth-Weston Province dlill busy devising 
measures to eradicate the evil. That the position was still serious is 
evidenced by the fact that the Government thought it fit to appoint for 
this purpose an Infanticide Commission to advise them, and their 
recommendations were apparently submitted with the remarks of the 
local' government for the consideration of the Government of India. 
The local government, on receipt of a reply from the latter, wrote 
a circular letter to all District OfScerson the 14th March, 1871 and stated 
that the Governor-General-in-Gouncil had sanctioned their proposal 
“to proclaim the localities and clans” specified by them, for the 
suppression of female infanticide. They issued a notification “declar* 
ing that measures for the prevention of the crime will be taken against 
the guilty classes” and asking the District Officers to take immediate 
steps in the matter. In the course of their instructions the govern¬ 
ment of the North-Western Province asked the District Officers to 
handle the affair in such a way that “it should be felt by those con¬ 
cerned that any signs of improvement in the careful preservation and 
nurture of a female infant will henceforth entitle the family to every 
consideration” (Selections from Records of the Government of the 


North-Western Province, Second Series, Vol. V, No. II, pp. 113-18). 

It is an irony of fate that such sentiments were found necessary 
to be applied to a com munity^like the !^ajputs, and is indeed greatly 
to be deplored. It proves, how.ever, bow the iron rule of custom and 
tradition can degrade to the lowest depth.s such a chivalrous nation 
concerning whom Col. Tod wrote, “If devotion to the fa;r sex be 
admitted as a criterion of civilization, the Rajput must rank high” 
(Tod, op. cit., p. 231). 

The Rajputs and other tribes were not the only people among 
whom the practice of female infanticide prevailed. It was also 
preyS'leut among the Ehond and other tribes of Orissa. They held 
th64>elief that it was manly to marry the daughters of foreign countries. 
But to give their own daughters in marriage to others they considered 
degrading. The question of large expenses at the time of marriage 
also had its share in promoting infanticide among them. We come 
across another aboriginal tribe that was addicted to this vice. In 



Eajputana surrounded by races of high-caste Hindus there 


« zttM of aboriginals called Hairs who inhabited Mairwarra. 
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In dftjps ^ne by they were driv^ by the MQhfuninedla& and J^ndn 
oo&qnefors to the hSl feetnesses. They also {»raotiaed ^ oritae <A 
infantkade. 

This was first discovered in 1827 by Captain Hall whose official 
position among them gave him opportunity of attempting the snppr^ 
sion of the rite. The expenditure of enormous sums of money on 
the marriages of their sons, as distinct from those of daughters) was 
the motive underlying the custom among them. The Bajputs clung 
to the custom because they could not marry their daughters worthily, 
the Mmrs did so because no one was prepared to marry their daughters. 
Captain Hall laboured for many years for the suppression of the 
practice in course of which he called together a general Panchayat 
in which he explained to the Hairs that the custom was not inviolable. 
They followed his advice and in twenty years infanticide received its 
death-blow in Mairwarra (Cave Brown, op. cit., pp. 63-65). 

As late as the twenties of the present century the Government 
of India had under their consideration the question of necessity or 
otherwise of amending the laws in India relating to Infanticide 
(Home Department Letter No. 52925 Jud., dated 2nd January, 1926), 
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HAS THE RULE OF UNANIMITY (‘THE VETO’) 
PREVENTED THE UNITED NATIONS 
FROM FUNCTIONING IN THE POLI¬ 
TICAL AND SECURITY FIELD. 

B. Chakbavarty, M. A. 

The major powers in drafting the United Nations’ Charter were 
inclioed to eosure for themselves special privileges to which they 
deemed themselves entitled by reason of their contributions to victory 
in World War II. It must be remembered that the cardinal principle 
on which the framers of the charter proceeded at San Francisco was 
that of agreement among the Great Powers, indeed unanimity among 
the Great Powers. Of course this principle was not respected every¬ 
where in the Charter. 

Under Article 24 of the Charter, the Members of the United 
Nations confer on the Security Council, “primary responsibility for 
the maintenance of international peace and security...” The force 
monopoly of the U. N. 0. is established by Article 2, paragraph 4. 
and the Articles 24 & 39. Article 27 lays down the following rules 
on the voting system of the Security Council: 

(1) Each member of the Security Council shall have one vote ; 
(2) decisions of the Security Council on procedural matters shall be 
made by an affirmative vote of seven members ,* (3) decisions of the 
Security Council on all other matters shall be made by an affirmative 
vote of seven members including the concurring votes of all the 
permanent members of the Council, with two exceptions, oia;., that 
parties to a dispute must abstain from voting, firstly in decisions 
under chapter VI of the Charter (Pacific settlement) and, secondly, 
in decisions under paragraph 3 of Article 52 (Pacific settlement through 
regional agencies). But for the persistent opposition of the Small 
Powers to the unlimited use of veto certain minimum demands for 
vestrictions of the veto were accepted, viz., that there should be no 
veto upon the placing of items on the Council agenda, and no veto 
should be put on discussion. 

The Governments of the United States, United Kingdom, Sovi^^t 
Union and China issued an interpretative statement on June 7, 1945, 
which provided that all other matters except the ‘‘procedural” ones 
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were subject to veto, for it may initiate a *‘cbaiii of events** which 
may in the end require the Council to impose sanctions, to addition, 
it was claimed that the decision as to whether a matter is procedural^ 
is itself to be subject to the veto. The Four Power statement also 

provided that **it is not to be assumed. that the permanent 

members.would use their veto power wilfully to obstruct the 

operations of the Council,” 

Now the question is how far the Security Council has been able 
to carry out its responsibility during the last five years since it has 
been established. And the answer is simple. For the most part the 
Council has failed in the discharge of its high responsibilities because 
of the excessive and almost irresponsible use of the veto by one 
permanent member of the Council, i. e,, the Soviet Union. Vishinsky 
told the Ad Hoc Political Committee in Paris in 1948, ‘‘The veto is 
a powerful political tool. There are no such simpletons here as 
would let it drop. Perhaps we use it more, but that is because we 

are in the minority and the veto balances power.” In fact, the 

‘political tool’ has always been used by one power or another to 
serve its own specific interests and those of its satellites. And the 
miserable situation has arisen out of Eussia’s clinging to the veto 
far more obstinately than any other power as a genuine method of 
self'protection. 

By July 1, 1949, the Soviet Union had cast 30 of the 31 vetoes. 
Of these 15 dealt with membership, 4 with Spain, 1 with Syria and 
Lebanon, 5 with Greece, 1 with Corfu Channel dispute, 2 with 
Czechoslovakia, and 1 with the Berlin question. The veto has been 
exercised several times more since July 1, 1949, but a brief survey 
of the above mentioned 31 vetoes will serve our purpose to show how 
its excessive and wilful use has almost paralysed the security system 
of the Council. Three of the Spanish vetoes plus the veto on the 
Syria and Lebanon resolution were for the stated reason that the drafts 
before the Council did not go far enough to suit the Bussians. Here 
the use of veto was based neither on the principle of the “unanimity 
of Great Powers”, nor on the reasons advanced at San Francisco, 
i,e., to prevent a Permanent Member of the Council being forced 
to accept the policy of sanctions against bis judgment and will. 
These only illustrate reckless shows of power. 

In case of the admission of new members the Soviet Union has 
abused her veto power. As regards Trans-Jordan, Eire and Portugal 
whose appUoations for admission were supported by the vast majority 
of the Security Council, the main reason given by the Soviet Union 
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in defence of her nee of veto was the absence of diplomatic T^tbns 
with Bneda. But each a raaeon is quite irrelevant. The Sonnet 
representative vetoed the appUcatioius of Italy and Finland also on the 
ground that he did not like to endorse them unlesB the applications 
of Bulgaria, fioumania and Albania—the satellites of Bussia—were 
favourably recommended by the Oouncil. As the majority d the 
Council did not agree that Albania, Bulgaria and Boumania bad passed 
the tests laid down by Article 4, their applications in addition to those 
d Finland and Italy were held in suspense. Also the application of 
Austria for membership, though supported by 8 members of the 
Council, was vetoed by Bussia, for Austria was a folbwer of the 
*‘other camp”. On September 7, 1949, U. S. S. B. vetoed Nepal's 
application on the ground that it would be unjust to admit that 
country, while Albania, Bulgaria, Boumania, Hungary and the 
Mongolian Peoples’ Bepublic—all belonging to the Bussian camp— 
were refused admission. The applications of Ceylon, ard Sooth Korea 
were similarly vetoed by U. S. S. B. in December, 1948 and early 
in 1949, respectively as the entry of Ceylon and South Korea would 
obviously add to the strength of the Anglo-American bloc. The 
same partisan feeling was there when anti-Bussiau powers refused 
North Korea membership. While reconsidering previous applications 
for membership the Argentine proposals though supported by 9 were 
vetoed by a single permanent member, C. S. S. B. The overwhel¬ 
ming majority in the Council refused to admit Albania, Bulgaria, 
Boumania and Hungary as these States continued to support guerillas 
in Greece or to ignore provisions of the Peace Treaties which bound 
them to observe fundamental rights and freedoms. Bussia, on the 
other hand, put forward the lame excuse that the latter question was 
one of domestic question. In all these oases Bussia abused her veto 
power by neglecting the obligation of the Charter that each case should 
be judged individually on its own merits and demerits. 

In case of Trieste, the attempt to secure a Governor has been 
defeated by the implied threat of the one or another permanmit 
member of the Council to exercise the veto. The result is that 
Trieste still has no Governor. Then, the resolution on atomic energy 
lo which the Bussians took exception was not on the substance of 
the question, it, like the last 4 Spanish resolutions, was designed to 
accord to the General Assembly greater competence than the Soviet 
Union was willing to accept. Vetoes exercised in cases of Greaoe 
and tibe Corfu Channel dispute were for shielding the interesls of 
thw Bussian sateliites* When Bussia exercised her veto cm CoubciI 
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resolntionB on Greece, she did so in order to keep friends—Yogoslavia, 
Albania and Bulgaria—lined upon her side. In tbia respect cMiber 
powers too cannot be absolved. Any investigation of United Btatee 
Policy in tbe C!oancil on the question of Palestine, or Isrsers admission 
to the United Nations or Indonesia, would provide good examples 
of the use of the Security Council to gain friends. By exercising 
vetoes with respect to Czechoslovakia and the Berlin question Bussla 
tried to guard her own position. 

The veto policy of Bussia aimed at (a) the prevention of any 
increase in tbe size of the majority in the Assembly (b) the protection 
and defence of the minority powers now under tbe Soviet umbrella, 
and (c) the prevention of any formal action which would increase the 
competence ol the General Assembly. 

France had twice used the veto, firstly, during consideration of 
the Spanish question when on 26th June, 1946, she acted with the 
Soviet Union in preventing effect being given to the ruling of the 
President (supported by 8 members of the Council) that pari of a 
resolution was procedural and uot a matter of substance ; and 
secondly, during consideration of the Ibdonesian question in August, 
1947. For France to accept an assertion of Security Councirs com* 
petence in Indonesia might well pave the way for an attempt to place 
the Indo-Chinese question upon the Council’s agenda. France vetoed 
even a mild measure like the appointment of an international commi¬ 
ttee to investigate questions which she considered matters of domestic 
jurisdiction. In this connection we can mention Russia’s use of veto 
for protecting States in tbe Eastern Group against investigations— 
for instance, in the Balkans. But for the possibility of a French veto 
the Council would have adopted and subsequently enforced resolutions 
calling for Dutch withdrawal to the military lines. 

The veto might sometimes have been exercised by other 
Permanent Members, but it turned out that resolutions, to which they 
were strongly opposed, failed to secure the support of seven members 
of the Council. Its use in respect of the peaceful settlement of 
disputes has always brought into existence unnecessary complications 
and sometimes a political stalemate. The political game that has 
been revealed through the actions of the permanent members in 
considering the applications for membership has only hindered the 
process of universalisation of the U. N. O. The use of veto on the 
Berlin question pot a bar in the way of its solution. 

In a nutshell, this oan be said that as a result of tbe reokless 
use of veto, a large number of decisions supported by a vast majority 



of tho Goimcil have been rendered quite inoperative. ^Tfais has oaneed 
diminniion of the Cionncirs prestige^ and a feeling of frnstration 
which has inevitably etimnlated efforts to make wider nae of the 
powers of the General Assembly in the field of peace and security. 
Five principal elements—peaceful change (of the Charter), the peace* 
ful settlement of disputes, enforcement of collective security, inter* 
national control of atomic energy, and the regulation of Armaments— 
are to make op an effective system of international peace and security. 
And all the differences and oppositions that are high-lighted by the 
Council debates and voting records are all over these five vital points. 
It is the fear-complex on the part of Bnssia that has been bringing 
the shower of vetoes on a large number of decisious supported by ihe 
vast majority with the resultant inaction of the U. H. 0. in the poli¬ 
tical and security field. For the smooth going of the Security Ckiuncil 
machinery its voting system should be liberalised. And this can be 
achieved to a ‘great extent if the use of veto on membership appli¬ 
cations and disputes under peaceful settlement are totally deleted, 
and the ‘procedural matters’ are satisfactorily defined, A decision 
against the determmed opposition of a Great Power Government 
would remain a dead letter or, if pressed, would lead to another 
World War—The very thing the U. N. 0. was founded to avoid. 
International security will be better served by the defective security 
machinery, t.e., the Council than by any alternative which may lead 
to the exclusion of either of the super-powers. 



FRENCH AND GERMAN CRITICS OF 
SHAKESPEARE 

Debendbanate Gbattebjee 

DupUix College, Chandamagore 

Fbanob 

In Europe Shakeepeare found a foothold drat in France. And 
the first great admirer of the continent was Voltaire who came to 
England in 1726 and stajed there for about three years, studying Eng¬ 
lish and Philosophy. He first introduced Shakespeare to France in bis 
Lettres Phtlosophiques ou Lettres sur les Anglm (1734), in the 
prefaces to Brutus (1731) and La Mart de Cdsar (1736). In the 
preface to Brutus he thus speaks of Julius Caesar: je ne pretends 
pas asBurt^ment approuver les irr^gularitds barbares dont elle est 
remplie." And of Shakespeare he says that he did not know Latin 
and had only his genius to guide him. In English tragedy 
be noted want of ‘ cette purete, cette conduite reguli&re, ces 
biens^ances de Taction ei du style, cette 414gance et toutes ses finesses 
de Tart qui out 4tabli la reputation du th^^tre francais’. Yet he 
found, as Lanson says, * la sauvage energie des pieces de Shakespeare, 
de Tintensit^ des passions, de la rapiditd sensible de Taction matdrielle 
et si barbares qu’il les jugeat elles lui firent parattre nos tragedies 
bien languissantes et bien froides ’. Yet during the next twenty 
years (1730-50) he clearly came under the influence of Shakespeare. 
There are ghosts in Eryphyle and Semiramis. This was justly 
attacked by Lessing as anti-classical. La Mori de Cisar (1736) in 
three acts was an attempt to present the irregular genius of 
Shakespeare before the French. Next he attempted to utilise Hamlet, 
In his Zaire (1733) he utilised Othello and in Mahomet (1742) he 
utilised a few scenes of Macbeth. Meanwhile, the enthusiasm, once 
roused, deepened as time passed. Abb4 Prevost, Abb4 Le Blanc and 
Louis Bacine contributed their quota to the niggardly appreciation of 
Shakespeare. From 1745 to 1748 Antoine La Place produced in 
eight volumes a translation of Shakespeare. Then came a better 
translation in twenty volumes between 1776 and 1782 by Pierre 
Felicien Le Tourneur. It was a grand success and undermined the 
hostile influence of Voltaire. 
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Even ibongh Sbakespeure was first introduced to the French by 
Voltaire^ the latter took up a strange attitude when popular admira* 
tion for Shakespeare rose high. Under the pseudonym of Jdrdme 
Garrd he published Du Th6d,tre Anglaas m 1761. But (it was a cry 
in the wilderness, and) critics tbroagbout Europe went against 
Voltaire. His was an Appel d toutes les Nations de VEurope, But 
the translations of Shakespeare had weakened the glamour of Voltaire 
as a Shakespearian critic. Yet he was not the man to give up the 
cause of classicism, and delivered bis next attack in the Lettre 
& VAcadimie frangaise lu en seance publique le 25 aoid 1776, in 
which Voltaire forgetting all decencies treated Shakespeare as a 
buffoon and a drunken savage—*sauvage ivre*. A second letter 
followed on October 7 and was published as preface to his last tragedy, 
Jrhne, * Shakespeare is a savage with sparks of genius which shine 
in a horrible night.’ Voltaire’s actual words were : “Shakespeare 
est un sauvage avec des etincelles de genie qui brillent dans une 
nuife terrible”. 

Protests naturally came. Mrs. Montague got her Essay on the 
writings and genius of Shakespeare (1764) translated into French. 
Qiuseppe Barette published his Discours in 1777, and Lessing’s 
Hamburgisohe Dramaturgie was translated to answer Voltaire and from 
1769 appeared the adaptations of Shakespeare by Duels— Hamlet, 
Romeo and Juliet, Kmg Lear, Macbeth and Othello (1792) for 
the French stage. Shakespeare was popularised and ‘ it was in the 
Othello of Dneis that Talma achieved one of his greatest triumphs’ 
(p. 294). 

In the 19th century French opinion became as appreciative and 
influential as the German view of the 18th century ; yet the plays 
of Shakespeare never formed part of the French national stage. 
In 1800 Madame de Stael spoke with enthusiasm about Shakespeare’s 
breaking the rules in her De la literature, and warmly welcomed 
Shakespeare to correct and energise French literature.* 
t In 1801 Chateaubriand disparaged Shakespeare but Nodier 
expressed his admiration for him. Shakespeare was, however, 
declining in popular esteem. In 1822 English actors who came to 
Paris to present Hamlet and Othello were hissed off the stage with 
the cry, ’ Down with Shakespeare, be is an aide-de-camp of the 
Duke of Wellington ’. Meanwhile, in 1821 e translation of 
Le Tourneur was reviewed by Guizot, who publi^^ed an apt^eciative 


* Temioas—g(f Mrs is la Litiiraturs Franks, p. 888. 
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eesay on Shakespeare next year. In 1626, Sorsum's translation iO 
prose tvas published. Stendhal published bis revolutionary Jiacine et 
Shakespeare (1823-25). In it he proved that France in 162S had 
outgrown the France of Moline and Racine, and that a new tragedy in 
prose must grow up. It was foolish to try to cry down Shakespeare 
in the name of nationalism or regularity, verisimilitude or unity. 
Shakespeare was to be a better guide to the French romantics, 
though he flouted rules of verse, like unity, symmetry, etc.—^"J'oubliais 
Tunitd de lieu; elle sera emportde dans la d^oute du vers alexandrin.”' 
Guizdt said almost the same thing in his Vie de Shakespeare. 

“ Le systfeme classique est nd de la vie de son temps; ce temps est 
passd; son image subsists brillant dans see oeuvres, mais ne pent 
se reproduite. Prfes des monuments des sifecles dcoulds commencent 
maintenant & s’dlever le monument d’un autre 4ge. Quelle en sera 
la forme? Je I’lgnore, mais le terrain oh peuvent s’asseoir ses 
fondements se laisse ddjh ddcouvnr. Ce terrain n'est pas celui de 
Corneille et de Racine; ce n’est pas celui de Shakespeare; c'est le 
ndtre; mais le systhme de Shakespeare peut seul fournir, ce me semble 
Jes plans d’aprds lesquels le genie doit travailler.”” Shakespeare was 
not to be imitated, but his manner of representmg contemporary life. 
“ Par hasard, la nouvelle tragddie fran^aise ressemblerait beaucoup 
4 celJe de Shakespeare,” sa>B Stendhal. 

We are already in the flood-tide of Romanticism. There was no 
love of unity under the pretext of giving a * Tableau large de la vie 
as Vigny said. Tragedy and comedy were mingled; subjects were 
taken from all modern history. A large number of persons was 
introduced. Violent acts were not omitted on the stage; history 
was not faithfully followed. And drama was overflooded with 
passionate poetry as well as prose. In 1627 the Paris stage 
presented Shakespeare with the collaboration of Macready, Kemble 
and Kean. Victor Hugo supplied a drama, Cromwell^ and a revolu¬ 
tionary manifesto in his preface (1827) in which he preached the 
romantic bent of French drama. He said, ”Mettons le marteau 
dans lea theories, le podtiques et les systhmes, jetons bas ce vieux 
pl4trage quo masque la faqade de Tart I II n’y a ni rdgles ni lois 
gdndrales de la nature qui planent sur Tart tout entier, et les foie 
speciales qui, pour cheque composition, rdsultent des conditions 
proiMres 4 cheque sujet.” Alfred de Vigny made his debut with a 

1 Qimnds Emufttfu"f. lSi)4. 

* Qnn4$ Beritebu p. 119 
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toftnslation of Othello which was stoged by the Theatre Frangaie in 
1829. Dumas translated Hamlet, while Hugo, Dnmas, Musset and 
Vigny were Shakespeare-intoxicated. They ushered in the great 
romantic drama of France which was actively hostile to the stiff 
classioal drama of the seventeenth century. There were passion, 
poetry, lawlessness all compact in this drama which Shakespeare 
inspired, but it was decidedly meio-dramatic. Le Olohe, the org^n 
on the Bomantics, sang the praise of Shakespeare, while Paul Duport 
tried to revive the craze for the classical drama. 

Henceforth, the supremacy of Shakespeare was an accepted fact. 
Remarkable translations were made by a son of Victor Hugo (1859-66), 
Michel (1839), Lariche (1851), Emile Montegut (1867). In 1864 
Hugo sang his paean of Sbakespeare-worship. Guizdt wrote another 
volume-- Shakespeare et son temps in 1852, Alfred Maziere, 
Shakespewre, ses ceuvres et ses crittq ues in 1860 and Lamartine, 
Shakespeare et son ceuvre in 1865. 

One thing must be noted here. Shakespeare never became a 
part of the national theatre in France as he was in Germany. So 
Shakespeare-worship in France was a matter of intellectual cariosity 
and Shakespeare’s plays in France have been a matter of interest 
vdth scholars but the nation at large has nothing to do with it. 

An attempt has been made to give a synopsis of the growth of 
the taste of the French public from the time of Voltaire to the 
romantic age. In concluding it we may quote a penetrating remark 
of James Darmesteter in his edition of Macbeth (1881) : *‘The 
Shakespeare whom one applauds in the 18th century is one who has 
frequented salons, has read the Encyclopaedia, is hourished by 
Rousseau, is elegant as one should be and sensible. The Revolution 
came and the drama of Shakespeare ran to the streets of Europe, and 
when literature revived one found the Terror, Marengo and Waterloo 
bad better pleaded the cause of Shakespeare than twenty professors 
^of Aesthetics. It is about his name that one reads the grand battle 
of the classic and the romantic. At present he has against him 
Hoffman, the librettist of Feydeau and Geoffroy, the article-writer 
of Dehats ; and for him in place of Le Tourneur and of Ducis, Hugo, 
Vigny and all the translators of the Globe.” ' • 'I 

In the twentieth century the oontribation of French critics was 
steady and substanidbl. On the Shakespearian stage A. FeuiBerat 
wrote his authoritative work, Le Bureau des Menus Plaisirs et la 

* ♦ 
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mise en scene d la cow d’Elizabeth (1910), which has taken its place 
by the magnificent work of Sir £. K. Chambers, The Elizabethan 
Stage. It is an account of the master of the Bevels at the Boyal 
court, the companies, actors, dress, scenes, patronage, and dramas 
of the period. Next comes the fine contribation of 0. J. Sisson, Le 
Godt Public et le thidtre Elisabethian (Dijon, 1922). Sisson has 
given another beautiful work. The Mythical Sorrows of Shakespeare, 
being the annual Shakespeare Lecture of the British Academy (1934). 
Mention should be made of Pelissier’s Shakespeare et la Superstition 
Shakespearienne (1915), G. Duval’s Uoeuvre Shakespecmenne et son 
histoire (1911), G. Connes La mystere Shakespearienne (1926) etc. 

We conclude by mentioning that Jusserand gave an account of 
Shakespeare under the Ancien regime (1894) and Baldensperger in 
his Esquisse d’une histoire de Shakespeare en France (1910) related 
the influence of the master dramatist on France. 

Gbbmant 

‘*A study of the opinions of Voltaire,” says Mr. T. S. Bliot, 
"La Harpe and Diderot about Shakespeare may help to increase our 
appreciation of Eacine; it is quite certaiu that we can never make 
either head or tail of these opinions unless we do enjoy Corneille 
and Bacine.” Unless we come to the Romantics lik e Victor Hugo, 
Musset, Vigny we cannot find the creative appeal of Shakespeare 
to the national genius of France. But in Germany from the very 
beginning Shakespeare was productive of creative literature and the 
spirit of the critics was full of the respect due to one of the greatest 
masters. The approach is very congenial. 

The influence of Shakespeare was carried to Germany by 
English actors and there were feeble imitations of his plays. Borek 
who was Prussian Ambassador to Britain first made a beautiful 
translation of Jtdius Caeaar (1741), and Lessing and Herder first saw 
in it the English poet. The stir created by Voltaire had its effect 
in German litterature as well and there was a controversy between 
the classicists and the romantics and Germany was fortunate in having 
a great critic, greater than Voltaire, who found in Shakespeare' a 
power calculated to inspire his own Ucterature and finally re-establish4d 
on a sounder basis the principles of Aristotle caricatured by the 
classic critics. This was Lessing. He studied Aristotle and iak>|iiioeifls 
and Shakespeare in the mriginal, and he concluded that (Gkrmcny 
might find out her national drama under the direct influence of 
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ShakeBpeare uid that Shakespeare *'inq>ite of his irregnlaritieSf was 
a greater and more Aristotelian poet, in other words, more akin to 
SoidK>cle&~4han the great Comeille. After the Oi^dipus of SophoclsB, 
XK^piece can have more power over oar passions than OtheUo, King 
Lear^ HamleV*. This was in fact the high-water mark of the 
appreciation of Shakeepeare not only in Germany but also in Europe. 

^ Lesnng made retrograde steps in his later writings and followed 
Voltaire to a great extent. Younger men, however, came forward 
as interpreters of Shakespeare. William translated Shakespeare into 
prose, which was inadequate in many respects. Next came Gersten- 
berg^a beautiful estimate of Shakespeare who was presented as the 
voice of Nature. Herder, the originator of the Eomantic movement in 
Germany, next (1773) pubhsbed his excellent essay on Shakespeare. 
Unlike Lessing, he pointed out that out of historic necessity Sop¬ 
hocles and Shakespeare attained the same end in tragedy in different 
ways. Goethe published bis criticism, Weisse and Eschenburg pro¬ 
duced two translations of Shakespeare, and Shakespeare came to 
form part of the German stage. Schroder, Germany's greiatest 
actor, produced the great plays successfully in 1776-92. August 
Wilhelm Schlegel and his fellow-workers made the monumental 
translation (1797-1801) which has been acclaimed as the finest 
literary achievement of the Bomantic school. This translation was 
completed by Tieck. 

About the 18th century German criticism it may be said that 
Shakespeare formed part of national dramatic repertory, and taught 
German artists to defy the lifeless rules of neo-classic criticism. 
Italy, too, came to the Bomantic German mind as the call of the pine 
for the far. This was also what the study of Shakespeare brought 
to the German mind. 

In the nineteenth century, German criticism took a new turn 
and consistently contributed a mass of mature scholarship on varied 
aspect of Shakespeare: hia life, his works, his environs and a 
thausand sides to the ever-growing Shakespeare worship. Goeithe 
may be said to have started this appreciative criticism with his 
penetrating insight into Hamiet, whom he compared to a plant 
growing in a vase in Wtlhelm Meister. Friedrich Schlegel and 
Tieok gave beautiful studies of Shakespeare, and August Wilhelm 
Schlegel in hia admirable lectures on the Drama reminds one of the 
romantic oiiticsnn of Coleridge. It was as generous as illuminating 
aa the faw lines quoted well prove; Never perhaps was there so 
oompMhMisive a talent for the delineation of character as Shakes- 
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peare’s.In strength a demo-god, in profundity of vieyir “% 

prophet, in all-seeing wisdom a protecting spirit of a higher order, 
he k>werB himself to mortals, as if unconsoions of his snperiority, 
and is as open and unassuming as a child**. 

The influence of Hegel did not promote Shakespeare criticism 

in Giermany. His anti-romantic attitude can be found in Ulrici, 

Gkrvinus and Kreyssig. The direct result of Hegelianism was the 
encroachment by philosophy on the domain of literature, the yexed 
questions of aesthetics, or morals, and theories of sin and punish¬ 
ment, of thesis, anti-thesis and synthesis. But G-ervinus’ Commen¬ 
taries (1819-52) deserves a special mentiou, as it was the first critical 
effort on the entire works of Shakespeare. Dr. Furnivall gave it 
a warm reception in England. But against the Hegelians it must 

be noted that an element of mystery entered into Shakespeare 

criticism which was noted by Hazlitt (see his Prefaces to Characters 
of Shakespeare’s Plays) and iMr. T. S. Eliot.* 

The romantic hero-worship was very soon replaced by a scien¬ 
tific study of the master. Earl Simrock gave an accouut of the 
sources in 1831. Delius issued his Shakespeare Dexicon in 1851 and 
his story of the Elizabethan theatres in 1353, and his Text was 
accepted by Furuivail for his Leopold Shakespeare. Gustave Bum- 
elin issued his realistic approach to Shakespeare against the spirit 
of idolatry that had set in in 1664. In 1865 was established the 
Shakespeare 'ffahrbuch, which has since been contributing fine scien¬ 
tific papers for more than eighty years. The series forms a magni¬ 
ficent record of careful and patient research which the land of 
Shakespeare's birth cannot boast of. Karl Elze's beautiful biography 
came out in 1876. Alexander Schmidt, Vilhelm Franz, Wilhelm 
Victor, Sievers discussed Shakespeare’s lexicon, grammar, pronun¬ 
ciation, etc. These detailed studies have become more or less speci¬ 
alists’ affairs, and ordinary readers may be excused if they are 
ignorant of the vast mass of Shakespearean scholarship that even 
specialists cannot grapple with. German scholarship has been tho¬ 
rough and illuminating, but we who have to depend on English transla- 
tions of German criticism shall end by mentioning the last German 
critics in our list—Rich and Loening, who with S. Singer surveyed the 
psychological background of the master and Schficldng whose Cha¬ 
racter Problems has been one of the most illuminating of the objective 
studies ever known. 
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PSYCHOLOGY IN SANSKRIT GRAMMAR 

De, KsEmsH Gbandea Chattbrji, M.A., D.Litt. 

“When we were reading in the lower classes of a high school, a 
student once asked the teacher of Sanskrit why lat meant the present 
tense. The learned teacher grew fnnous, gave the boy an inkling 
into the abusive power ot the elegant Bengali language, and then 
said, 'Lat means the present tense because the great Panini wanted 
it to mean the present tense. If he had intended to use Broom 
Dharash or Chlorate of Potash for the present tense what was there 
to prevent him from doing so? You ought to have greater respect 
for Panini than to ask such impertinent questions.' The teacdier 
belonged to the usual class of Pandits who regard grammar as a 
strictly normative science and who are followers of the principle: 

'Theirs not to reason why, 

Theirs not to make reply.’ ” * 

Fortunately for os those days are practically over now. We are 
studying grammar rationally and Panini’s roles are a source of 
ever-increasing wonder and delight to us revealing as they do fresh 
depths of meaning each time they are studied. 1 shall deal with 
some of the more interesting rules in this senes of papers. 

There is a well-known rule in the Astadhyayi that the optional 
change of saha into sa in the case of Bahuvrihi compounds is not to 
take place when a blessing is intended. What Panini says is 
prakftyS’^isi (vi. 8. 83), i.e., saha will remain as it is, wrll suffer no 
change, will retain its natural form, when a blessing is to be 
conveyed. Thus we can say “sabharyo Devadatto yagam anutisthati” 
'Bevadatta along with his wife is performing a sacrifice’, but we 
must not say “svasti Bevadattaya sabharyaya bhuyat”—‘May it be all 
well with Bevadatta along with his wife’. By applying the principles 
if psychology we can see that when we are blessing a man we must 
not shorten bis stature in any way, we most not have recourse to 
syncopation, we most not use truncated forms. This principle was 
fcttgotten in later times and this rule of Papini was honoured more 
in the breach than in the observance. Thus we find : 

f 


* Fiom tbs wntsr's Ttehnteal T«mt ani Ttehni^ui o/ Samhnt drammafi Part 1, 
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‘ it be all well with Kama along with Lak^ma^a at Also 

witt) my father Eing Janaka I * B&maya^a, v. dSi. 9. 

'She prayed with her inward senaes : May it fare well with the 
King along with hia younger brothers I * Baghuva]hAa« xiv. 60. 

«nir Hqiikpv I 

'May it fare well with you along with your wife 1 ’ Avimiraka, 
vi. 16. 3. 

eww gwia i a<»* i 

'May the sons of the Kuru King, together with their retainers, 
be healthy in body and mind.’ Venisaihhara, i 7. 

^ wReitm i 

'May it be all well with you along with your dear ones I' 
Anargha-ragbava, 1. 24. 9. 

'Calling down blessings on her husband as well as on Lakfmapa.' 
Gampu-Eamayana, Sundarkanda. 

The syncopation is very appropriate in the following kanza 
where there is a touch of irony: 

ftwf w ftg He we i w w t ti 

When Yi4vamitra came to the conrt of Dalaratha, the King was 
profuse in hia professions of respect to the sage and said, 'I will do 
whatever you will ask me to do. You are my divinity’, but when 
the sage asked him to allow Kama to go with him to qaell the 
demoniac disturbances, the king refnsed to grant his request. 
Vilvimitra thought the king was 'falser than all fancy fathoms* 
and said, 'If this be proper for yon, 0 King, I shall go from whenoe 
I came. O descendant of Eakntstha, false to your promise, may yon 
be happy along with your kindred t ’ BimSyana, i. 21. 3. 

I may mention in this connexion that this principle & at (Aie 
baok of the minds of those authors of books on lett^-writli^ who 
prescribe that at the end of letters "Yours affectionately"' dhonld 
be written in full and not abbreviated into ''Tours afBy". 
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princiide ftt watk in the rale **nft piStjanftt** vAM. 
which {^hibits ell change in the final member of a compound after 
words denoting respect. Thas though we should say 
instead of “priyasakha**, we must not say “susakhah** but ‘‘susakha**. 
When we are praising any one we must not make him vik^ta of 
deformed. It may be asked: How is it then that samas&nta^'snffixes 
are also prohibited when the final member of a compound comes 
after ^‘kim** in a pejorative sense. The answer is that in this case 
**kim" espresses its own meaning in the first instance and then 
conveys the sense of pejoration. When we say **sa kiihraja'’ we 
mean, Is he a king, do you call him a king, what sort of a king he is? 
and so on. 

The same principle underlies the Varttika **a^im ca** vii.8.45.8 
which is found in the Eafika in the form ''a^isi copasamkhyanam** and 
in the Siddhanta Kaumudi in the form ^'a^isi vnna&;a na”. According 
to this rule the *'aka” of a word conveying blessing is not to be 
changed into “ika" in the feminine. Thus though the feminine of 
pacaka is pacika, the feminine of jivaka *may he live* is jivaka and 
not j!vik&. 

Conversely in the case of curses all growth and accretion are 
to be avoided. This is why Fanini states in his rule **nadinyakrole 
putrasya" viii.4.48 that the word '*patra” must not reduplicate its t 
before the word **adin’* when abuse is intended. Thus when abasing 
a woman “putradini* Mevourer of sons’ is to be spelt with a single t, 
though when a mere fact is stated both ‘’putradini” and ’'puttradini" 
ire allowed, as *‘puttradini sarpi” a serpent that eats up her young 
ones. 



Round the World 

Hie late Prafeleor itaroldl Laski: 

Prof, Laski died m 1950 in the prime of life. He was then only 
50. His death came as a shock to people (all over the world) who learnt 
not only to admire his writings bub to accept him as a friend of the poor 
and dihinhented. His friend, Kingsley Martin, who was also at one 
time his colleague at the London School of Economics has brought out 
A Biographical Memoir which within the short compass of 287 pagoi 
gives us a vivid picture of his life and activity. His father, Nathan Laski, 
had emigrated to England from Poland and did well in Manchester as a 
cotton-shipper. Both his parents were strictly orthodox in their Jewish 
faith and Nathan occupied a prominent position in the British Jewry. 

Harold was a precocious boy. When he was at the Manchester 
Qrammar School, he was well known not only for his intellectual brilliance 
but for his ready information on many subjects. His precocity was further 
indicated by his falling in love at the age of 16 with a gentile girl who 
was then a young woman of 24. Nor was it only a passing whim. 
Attachment proved mutual and lasting and ended in marriage. In' Decern* 
her, 1910 Harold secured a History Exhibition at New College, Oxford 
which he joined next October. But bis future wife, who was “ a traiued 
Medical gymnast,” and an enthusiast on questions of heredity, eugenics, 
birth-control and women's suffrage, turned Harold’s mind to the study of 
Zoology and Eugenics. He grappled with these science subjects for one 
year after the expiry of which period it was found that he had no 
aptitude for practical work, although as a theoretician his high proficiency 
and originality of thought and expression were recognised. Consequently 
the remaining two years he studied Modern History with H.A.L. Fisher 
and Ernest Baiker. His fertility of mind, his voracious reading and 
hiB prodigious memory marked him out as a noted undergraduate. Many, 
however, did not take him seriously and thought him rather superficial. 
But to the disappointment of his detractors and joy of his friends, he 
finished his Oxford course with a First Class. 

Meanwhile he had already married the girl with whom he had fallen 
in love. This brought a rupture between him and his family. His father 
allowed him an allowance of £200 so long as he was at Oxford. Onoe 
hie studies there were over his allowance was stopi>ed. But fortunately 
he received an invitation (1914) rrom the McGill University, Montreal and 
went there with his wife to become a Lecturer in History. There he 
built up a reputation for himself as an extraoklinary soholair. It was 
not consequently difficult for him to get soon an assignment at the 

10-48S4P-XII 
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tJniverrity of Harvard as History tutor and leave McOill ^ere he did not 
feel quite at home. In the autumn of 1016 he took up his duties at this 
great American Umver-*ity and stayed on there till the summer of 1020. 
Buring this period he not only made many friends but created enemies as 
veil. While his varied learning was the despair of many of his colleagues 
and created on this account jealousy in influential circles, his political 
views, expressed without reserve, alienated many others. On the top of 
all this, in 1010 there was a Police strike at Boston. The issue involved 
appealed to Laski and he was persuaded to deliver an address which 
immediately brought upon his devoted head the fury of orthodox America. 
Many of his colleagues and friends were scandalised and his position 
became rather difficult at Harvard In view of this when Oraham Wallas 
with the full approval of Lord Haldane offered him a post at the London 
School of Economics and Political Science, he accepted it with alacrity 
and returned to England in 1920. 

For a time he had to lecture both at Cambridge and at the London 
School of Economics. He also very soon plunged into the whirlpool of 
politics and delivered lectures on socialist subjects at different places. 
This frittering away of academic energy did not appeal to Graham Wallae 
who once rebuked him that he was not producing any good book on 
political theory which might make him the inevitable successor of Wallas 
as Prsfessor of Political Science. In 1924, Laski, in response to this 
rebuke, produced his first great book namely A Grammar of Politics 
which still remains to this day a standard work read by students all over 
the world. 

His life at the London School of Economics was also not uniformly 
pIain<Bailing. His boasting about his intimacy with gieat men in different 
countries put him now and again to ridicule. His views on current 
politics shocked many of his colleagues. His excursions into journalism 
brought him into conflict with the Director of the School, Sir William 
Beveridge. Actually he was for a time a regular contributor to the Daily 
Herald writing sketches of life and character of great contemporaries. 
Some of the studies were certainly very penetrating. Some were regarded 
as shallow. But all ihese sketches were excellent reading. But in any 
event the views he expressed shocked the Director. It was thought by 
members of the Governing Body that such regular excursions into journal¬ 
ism were inconsistent with his duties at the London School, although, 
he pointed out. he was doing not only more than his full quota of work 
but was producing high class books which were the envy of many. 
Betides he maintained high reputation as a scholar and this was indicated 
by the invitations which he was receiving from different Universities of 
the world for lectures. But all the same the Governing Body took the 
view that he should discontinue his contribution to the Daily Herald. 
He IhmI to comply. But this he did with a heavy heart. So relatioiis 
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with the Director continued to be strained until Beyeridge left tad 
Oarr-Saunders took his place. 

Laski*a preoccupation with political work which increa^^ed rather than 
diminished as years passed by told upon his health and undermined the 
quality of his academic work. If he could be persuaded to give up his 
journalistic work and party connection and concentrate only on research 
and teaching, his books would certainly have been of greater scholarly 
value. The number he produced was, of course, very large. But he 
wrote them, as ideas welled up in his mmd and sent them to the press 
without revision. The result was that many of them only repeated what 
he had written before and became too veibose to be of lasting value. 
His career is, from this point of view, a warning to other scholars. 


E^pt and the British Base In the Suez Canal Zone 

Talks between the British and the Egyptian Governments regarding 
the future of the British base in the Suez Canal zone which were recently 
going on have broken down. This indicates that the British Government 
is unwilling to accede to the demands of Egyptian nationalism as to the 
withdrawal of the British from the occupied zone. The background of 
this British refusal to withdraw was provided by a writer in the Bound 
Table a few months ago. It may be useful to refer to his observations on 
the issues involved. 

The Suez Canal is still a main artery both of world and British trade. 
Hundred million tons of shipping pass through the canal every year. Of 
this, 85 million tons are British. This would show that in case the 
canal was closed British trade with the Mediterranean, the Indian ocean 
and the far eastern region will suffer great loss. It is true that the loss 
of India to the British Crown and the consequent inability of the British 
Government to requisition the Indian army in times of emergency 
have reduced the strategic importance of the canal. All the same 
it will be unwise to underrate its value as a factor of defence. During 
the second World War the Mediterranean was no doubt closed for two 
years between 1943-45 and the canal route could not be utilised fully cm 
this account. But before that it was a source of great help to the British 
in building up forces and conducting the war. Even when the Medi¬ 
terranean was closed, the canal itself was open. That also was a factor 
to be reckoned with. From this a British national may naturally conclude 
that if the British base was withdrawn and the control of the canal fell 
into other hands, in future emergencies the British Government will be 
far more hanicapped than it had been in previous wars. 

It may be stated in this regard that 44 per cent, of the shares of the 
Suez Canal Company which operates and maintains the canal are held by 
the Britbh Government. A majority of the remaining shares is in French 
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hand*. But this does not ensure permaaent ooatrol of the oanei by the 
English and the French. In the absence of a Bribish base in that aone 
the Egyptian Governineat may, by following m the footsteps of the Iranian 
Government, nationalise the Suez Canal Company. But if the British 
base continues to be mamtamed, such an attempt on the part of the 
Egyptian Government will be futile. Those, therefore, who talk of 
withdrawal of the British forces from the Suez Canal zone should remember 
that in the contingency of such withdrawal the Company may be national¬ 
ised and thereby made too inefiScient to manage the canal. It is also 
possible that the nationalised concern acting on the instructions of the 
Egyptian Government may also go to the length of closing the canal against 
ships of certain powers not excluding Britain. In other words in the 
opinion of the writer the withdrawal from the base may eventually result 
i n the closing of the canal to Bnttsh shipping. 

Apart from the utility of the canal whose control by the British and 
the French is ensured by the British base, this base has ether very impor¬ 
tant utilities as well. It is pointed out that it has a combination of 
national and man-made advantages which are not to be found any where 
else in the world. Its geographical position is such as to make it possible 
to sustain operations in at least five separate theatres. The base itself 
is a huge affair. It provides facilities of ports, air fields, road and rail 
communications, power, water, food and labour. It will be a costly 
affair to replace the installation and stores there- Expenses will be at 
least £500 million. Even then only a portion can possibly be removed. 

The withdrawal from the base by Britain will again practically amount 
to the renunciation of her present position in the Middle East and the 
Indian Ocean In this connection it is necessary to remember that British 
troops are at present stationed at the base not only fir guarding the canal 
and the base but also to serve as Middle East Strategic Beserve. It is 
not necessary that this Middle East Strategic Beserve should be maintained 
in the Suez Canal zone. It may possibly be removed to some other 
place. The difficulty, however, lies in finding a suitable place to this end 
outside the zone In view of this the base serves both the purposes and 
the withdrawal from it amounts not only to the abandonment of the base 
but also to the abandonment of the Middle Ea^t Strategic Beserve. 

It is pointed out by the writer that the present Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment is threatening dire consequences for the British occupation froces 
in case the demand for evacuation is not conceded But the writer points 
out in reply that General Naguib’s Government may not last long. If it 
is overthrown, the British Government will have sufficient time to negotiate 
with its successor. Pos-iibily to expect such a replacement of the Naguib 
regime by some other Government is only wishful thinking. It is not 
Imevn, hoerever, what is up the sleeve of people connected with the British 
Gomnment. Secmdly, it is also pointed out that when the Britis 
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oooupation forces are fully prepared for aoy emergeney, it may not be^ 
possible for the terrorist agents of the Egyptian Government to do mudb 
damage to the base. In this oonnoetion it is pointed out thnt when the 
Germans were in occupation of countries like France and Greece, Basis- 
tanoe Movements were set on foot there by local people helped by (he 
Allies. But they could not undermine German occupation. Egyptian 
terrorism also may put the British Government to some heavy expenditure, 
but it will be difficult, if not impossible, for it to do dislodge the oooupa¬ 
tion forces from the base. So the British Government should wait 
before making any concession to the Egyptian demands. 

It is pointed out finally that although British Empire in India has 
ceased to exist, the British Government has still interests *'in the future 
of the Indian sub-continent*’. “Malaya, moreover, has assumed much 
greater economic importance” than previously. “Meanwhile a new 
economic empire is coming into being in the Persian gulf”. These in¬ 
terests demand that British base in the Suez Canal zone must be maintain¬ 
ed. It is good to know the British point of view. 


Central African Federation 

In the teeth of the opposition of the representatives of the black 
population, the British Parliament has passed an Act by way of creating 
a Federal Union consisting of Northern and Southern Bhodcsia and 
Nysaland. The Federation was the demand supported by a large majority 
of the white settlers in these territories. They appreciated the fact that 
none of these territories were really viable units for governmental purposes. 
They could be so made only if they entered into a wider union and estab¬ 
lished a common Central Government which might draw upon the resources 
of all the three territories. The representatives of the indigenous people 
of the provinces, however, set their face against the project of a Federal 
Union on the very grounds on which the w hite settlers pushed their demand 
for Union. The Africans had already before them the example of South 
Africa. Originally it consisted of several separate units, none of them very 
strong for maintaining a resourceful government It is true that even if 
the component territories of South Africa remained separate, the treatment 
of the local African population might not have been very different from 
what it is now. But all the same it is a fact that the resources for domina¬ 
tion on the part of the white settlers in South Africa have considerably 
increased as a result of the Union whicdi was created by the efforts of 
Lord Selbourne and others in the beginning of this century. Similarly 
it » expected by the native of population of Central Africa that this new 
Federation of Nysaland and the two Bbodesias will increase white resources 
and make domination of the black people more easy. It is true that 
provision has been made for some representation for the native populatitm 
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ill tb« PedetrftI Legi«lattnre. But this representation both through native 
and white representatives is too small to bo effective. It is also a faot 
that a machinery is provided for in the statute for bringing grievances of 
native population to the notice of the Government. But it is not assumed 
that this machinery will be effective in providing adequate protection to 
the interests of i^e African population. It was because of all this that 
deputations were send to England for dissuading the British Government 
from proceeding with the federal project. But the Government of Sir 
Winston Churchill accepted in this regard the view point of the white 
settlers and persuaded the Parliament to pass the necessary statute for the 
establishment of the Federal Union. It will possibly be a vain hope that 
this Federal Union will be different in its outlook and treatment of the 
local population from the Union Government of South Africa. 



'^eDien>9 an6 Notices of ^ootis 

The EooBomlos of Indaitrlaliaation— By Bhabatosh Datta M.A. (Cat.), 
Ph.D. (Lond.), 1952. The world Press. Ltd., 87, College Street, 
Caloutta-12 

This is a study of the problems of uader*developed economies, special 
attention being paid to cases of densely populated countries. The 
magnitude of the surplus agiicultural population m some of these countries 
is indicated, attention is drawn to the fact that the volume of employ¬ 
ment in tertiary occupations is unlikely to expand in the early phase of 
development in tbeae countries, the possibility of a rise in the rate of 
growth of population in the early phase is underlined, and the case for a 
rapid expansion of the secondary occupations for solving the problem of 
underemployment is argued out in this context. Even after allowance 
has been made for the fact that with the progress of industrialisation both 
the average physical productivity and value productivity of agricultural 
workers are likely to rise, the expansion of industnal employment required 
for a solution of the problems of underdeveloped economies must be large 
indeed. The amount of capital necessary to implement a programme 
of economic development aiming at raising the per capita income at an 
appreciable rate is so high that a democratic country can hardly hope to 
obtain the whole of it from domestic savings. Given a preference for 
democracy. Dr. Datta points out, rapid development involves as its 
corollary a preparedness to accept foreign capital. Problems arising from 
capital imports and debt service are discussed m this context. Attention 
is paid also to certain problems of choice. The wide ground covered 
by the book, the scrupulous avoidance of wishful statements, the attempt 
to reduce problems, wherever possible, to rough quantitative magnitudes— 
these are some of the oharacteristios which make this study specially 
useful for students of economics. 

Amlan Daita 


Retson, Romantlfdsiii and Revolntion, Tol. I— By M. N, Boy, 
Renaissance Publishers Ltd , 15 Bankim Chatterji Street, Caicutta-12. 

Mr. M. N. Boy firmly believes that social progress is dependent on 
progress of ideas. The creative role of ideas does not find sufficient 
appreciation in Marxism A philosophic revo ution, according to Mr. Boy, 
IS a preoonditdon of a social revolution. One may call thw a romantic 
attitude towards history at variance with ^e economic interpreUtion of 
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■ooiftl «bangei. Bui (&ere is no ooiifliofi between euoh "romutioiem** 
end a rationalist view of history. This is the central, contention of the 
author of “Beasoa, Bomaaticism and Bevolution.” " From time to 
' time,” argues the author, "the march of history is obstructed by the 
requirements of the established social order, which sets a limit to human 
ereatiyeness, mental as well as physical. The urge for progress and 
freedomr born out of the biological struggle for existence, asserts itself 
with a renewed vigour to break down the obstacle. A new philosophy 
is born out of the spiritual heritage of mankind, to herald a reorgani¬ 
sation of society." Mr. Boy undertakes a penetrating analysis of 
Buropeon history smoa the renaissance to substantiate his thesis. 

Amlan Datta 

Hindu Gultiua—By K. Guru Dutt, Hind Eitabs Ltd. Bombay, 
price Be. 6-12, 1651. 

The book under review is a collection of articles and essays the author 
wrote some time ago on different aspects of Hindu culture. Mr. Dutt 
is Director of Public Instruction in Mysore State and it is good that he 
in the midst of his heavy responsibilities found time and leisure for 
extensive studies in Indian literature and philosophy. The book covers 
such topics as the foundation of Hindu culture, the concept of Sakti 
in the Vedas, Kashmir Saivism, success, progress, the growth of science, 
language, the aim of education, etc. The author is evidently a Sanskritist, 
and be brings his vast learning to bear upon the discussion of every 
topic. His illuminating analysis and exposition of some aspects of 
Hinduism would be very helpful to the students of Hindu culture. It 
is not possible to discuss here all the points the author seeks to work 
out. I can touch on some points only. 

In the first essay the discussion begins with an analysis of culture, 
Vedio and, for that matter, Indian. Culture is taken to consist in 
realizing order in life (Bita), which is a supreme value, and the content 
of it is articulated as the fourfold ideal of man as a person. Sacrifice 
(yajfla) is regarded aa the means for the realization of this ideal. But 
it is not made clear whether the term "saroifioe" (yajfla) retains an 
identical meaning through the different stages of the development of 
Indian oulti;ire. Further, the mutual relationship between the elements 
of the fourfold ideal, namely, moral value, wealth, desire, and liberation, 
are left undetermined. They are simply taken as colatteral with one 
another as if one has no vital oonneotion with another. The modem 
emphasis upon wealth and desire, particularly sex-desire, 
necessitates a clearer evaluation of the foundation of social hfe in India, 
hi fahr exposition of Indian philosophy the author, like many other 
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SaadcntiBts both Eastern and Western, oannot keep clear of oos^sion 
between philoadphy proper and myttticiitnf and sometimes he sugBOftta 
that true philosophy does away with language. It is very difficult |or 
us to conceive of anything like mote philosophy, heweeer. lo the 
chapter where he deals with the concept of Sakti in the Vedas and the 
genius of the Sanskrit language he appears far too drtgmal« Ha 
tries to make the pomt that the DevUBakia is an apotheosis of tlie genius 
of the Sanskrit language, not a hymn to the Devi the World Mother, 
strictly speaking. It seems that Sanskrit has become an obsession with 
Mr. Dutt, and I am afraid that Vedio scholars, some of them at least,' 
would find reason to difier from him on the interpretation of the 
Devi-SUkta. 

Most of the essays are rather heavy, there being more words than 
thought, and are unnecessarily interlarded with Sanskrit words and 
phrases,, which render the book definitely unreadable to those who have 
no Sanskrit. Some essays in the latter, half of the book again are 
misfits. They are all superficial and almost like school-boy essays. 
Indeed, the fact that the book is in its third edition reflects credit upon 
the author. But still the book must be rewritten in order to make it 
presentable to intelligent readers. 

Aobab Ghakdba Das 
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SiZTBBMTa Sbssiom of tbb Indun History Coborbsb : 

The Sixteenth Session of the Indian History CJongress will be 
held at Waltait in the last week of this month. The host is the 
Andhra University. This cultaral Congress has during the last one 
decade and a half contributed much not only to the growth of histo¬ 
rical scholarship but has stimulated enthusiasm for history in this 
country. 

The ensuing session at Waltair also promises to be an interes¬ 
ting one. Prof. Sarbapalii Badbakrishnan has agreed to inaugurate 
the session. It is not necessary here to refer further to this associa¬ 
tion of the Vice-President of the Indian Eepubhc with the Waltair 
session. It is, however, fitting that Prof Badbakrishnan who was 
for some years the Vice-Chancellor of the Andhra University 
should now have the pleasure of inaugurating the Congress at 
the University headquarters. The General President is Mahamaha- 
padhyay Dr. P. V. Kane. His career is more than interesting. It 
is distinguished in more than one sense. Beginning his life as a 
school teacher in Sanskrit, and promoted later as a professor of the 
subject in a college, he gave up teaching as a profession after being 
in it for 7 years and became enrolled as a lawyer. He made his 
mark in this profession but did not give up his first love namely 
the study of Sanskrit. His editions of Sanskrit classics and still 
more his History of Dharma Sastra in four volumes marked him 
out as an erudite orientalist. It was in the fitness of things that 
a person with such sy^ established reputation as a scholar and with 
such experience at tKe Bar. should 'be appointed Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Bombay.* He is still closely associated with 
many learned institutions and his acceptance of the General Presi¬ 
dentship of the Indian History Congress will certainly add to the 
importance of the session at Waltair. 

The Congress after inaugural session will divide itself into 6 
eections. Mr. A. Ghosh, now the Director-General of Archaeology 
will preside over the section which will deal with Ancient India up to 
711 A.D. Mr. K. M. Ahmad, the Curator of the Hyderabad Museum, 
Dr. M. Bama Bao, Dr. Baghubir Singh, Prof. B. Subba Bao and 
Principal A. G. Banerjee will preside over the other sections. 
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Khddirau Bash Lbotubbs fob 1960 : 

Prof. M. N. Saha, F.K.S. delivered the Khudiram Basu Memo¬ 
rial lectures for 1950 in the preseut month at the Institute of 
Nuclear Physitje. The subject was Calendar Eeform. The Vice* 
Chancellor, Dr. S. N. Banerjee, presided. 

* » . * 


Pbof. Wili.iam a. Bobson at the Universeti: 

Dr WilliatD A. Bobson has been connected with the London 
School of Economics and Political Science for a quarter of a century. 
He is at present Professor of Public Administration attached to the 
School. As a scholar and teacher his reputation has always been 
high. He has written a number of books on Local Government and 
Administrative Law which are read all over the world. He has 
been now for some titue in India, particularly on the invitation of 
the University of Patna. It is good that the University of Calcutta 
has found possible to have him as an Extension Lecturer. The 
subjects of his lectures are—“The Welfare State and Bureaucracy 
and Democracy.” 



Calcutta University 

' Motifleatloii No. R. 88>68<G.S.R. 

It iB notified for general information that the following 
Syllabus of Studies for M.B.B.S. Examination baa been 
adopted by the Syndicate. 

Sbnatb House: | B. DATTA, 

The 10th November, 1958 j Regietmr. 


Byllabiu of Btodies For M.B.B.S. Examination. 
(Chapters XLIY ft XLY). 

Chapter XLIY. 

First M.B.B.S Examination. 


U) ORGANIC ANIJ PHXSICAL CHEMISTRY. 

ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 
Theoretteal 

DefioitioD, recogoitiOD and ciitena of purity of organic eompnuudi 
Elementary detection of C, H, N. S« P> Aa and Halogena. 

Quantitative Analyaia. Determination of molecular weigbta, formulae etc., 
Isomenanit metameriaini poiyoienam, taotomerism and atereoiaomenam, Optical 
activity. 

Hydrooarhons—Saturated and unsatuia^ed (Elhvoe. Ethylene, Aeetyleuel. 
Halogen derivatives of bydrorarbona tCbUruform, lodcform. Ethyl Obloride). 
Alrohcds saturated and unaaturated (Methyl, Ethyl, Amyl, Glycerol and Ally!/. 

Ethers and Tbioetbera (Ethyl Ether, Mustard Gas). 

Al^hydes and Eetonea (Form* and Aottoaldebydr, Chloral and Aoetonej. 

Fatty Acids—Saturated and unaatnrated (Formic, Acetic, Butyno, Bglinitie, 
Steatio, Oleic, Lmolio, Cbaulmoogrio). Lactic, Oxalic, Tartaric, Gttrio, 
Glyouronic and Gluconic aeida. 

Acetyl obloride, acetic anhydride, amides and eaters (Ethyl Acetate, Amyl 
Nitrite), Ammea (Bthylamine, Biatamine, Adrenaline, Choline), 

AiniBO<«eids (Glymne, Histidine, Leao'ne. Thyroxine, Phenyl, Akmioa,' 
TryptOj^baa), 

Fata, (die and waxaa eepeelally thiee relating to food-atoffs and medidae, 
Bteroli, Fboiffcatidea. 

OMtobydietee, Glucoee, Fructose, Gane^ngar, Maltose, Laotoea. Starch, 
Dti0U8Sti Jhkolia, Glycogen, Odloloee. 


NOTIFiCATIONS 


OjrMogfn Oyaaidet, HON. Hl)seo«idea AmygdftUo. Salida. 

Faiinaa iHtio •eid. Caffeine). Pyrimidtaee (Thymioe. Htaeil). 

UrM. tTimdes. Batbitano acid. 

Aromatic eorapoanda, aourcea. preparation and propettiea of Benaene. 

Toluene. Benzene anlphonie add. Niferobenaene, Aniline Benzylaloohoi, 
^^ftldehyde. Beneoie acid, Pfaenola. Besoroinol. Salicylic acid. I^rogallio, 
GaUi^ Tannic and Picric acids, Napbibalene, Pyrrole, Pyridine and C^noline. 
D.lbiT.. OreaolB. 

Oyclo-propanea. Cyclopentane. 

Allcsloida—Sources and general ptopertiea of Quinine, Morphine. Atropbine 
and Strychnine. 

Synthetic drugB>—Sulpha drug* (Sulphadiaaine. Sulpbaguanidine). 

Aromatic Aa and Sb drugs fNeoaalveraan, Crea-Stibamiue) 

A general knowledge of Proteins, Enzymes, Vitamina. 

PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 
Theoretical 

Theory of solution, Ionic theory. Electrolysis, Hydrogen-ion concentration 
and Buffers, Colloids, Absorption, Adsorption, Osmo<iB, Surface tension. 
Catalysis, Mass action, Bcyersible reaction. Badio-activitv, Modern atomio 
theory. Isotopes. 

N.B.—The whole conrse in theoretical chemiatry will be treated in an 
elementary wsy with special reference to the need of medical staCenta. As 
Hhe couTBC differs widely from the B.Sc. course, no student shonld be exempted 
from the Bnbjeot. 

Praeticci Chemutry 

1. Detection of C, H, N, S, P, As anl Halogens (Cl, Br, I) in organic 
compcunds. 

2. General reactions and tests of Methyl end Ethyl alcohols. Glycerols. 
Chloral, Formaldehyde, Acetaldehyde, Ace'one, Chloroform, Glucose, Sucrose, 
Tiaoto‘'e, Maltose, Starch, Dextrin, Urea, Dric acid, Phenol; Formic, Acetic, 
Oxalic, Lactic, Tartaric, Cituc, Benzoic, Salicylic Gallic and Tannic acids. 

8. Fieparation of Osszones, SaponificatKn if Oils and Fata. 

4. Quantitative estimation of Cane sugar. Uric acid and Auiino-acid. 

5. Qualitative and quantitative analysis of Urine (Urea, Gluepse. 
Chloride). 

6. Determination of pH by indicator method. 

Calcutta Univeiaity Examination may be held at the end of the IsNyear 
and it shonld be a lull paper subject. eoDsisting of two pajers (180 msrks in 
oral and 100 marks in practical). 


(Ill ANATOMY 

A complete course of Human Anatomy including :— 

(a) Iiectures and tutorials on bones and soft parts. 

(b) Dissection of the enfiie cacaver. 

(c) Anatomy of Die living body, including Radiographic Anatomy. 

id) Elements of human embryology and genetics. Post-natal growth of 
body. 

Hots.—The teaching of Anatomy should, as far as possible, be correlated 
with that of physiology. It is desirable that the students should be taught 
first the general structure of an organ or system, then its functions, and 
finally the detailed anatomical dissection. 

A brief reference to minute structures is to be given during description of 
different parts incorporated in tutorials and practical claoaes. 

(Ill) PHYSIOLOGY 
Theoretiea! 

1, Inh^dueiton : ' 

Tondawienial pbenomenau,of life. The cell and its differentiation. TiaaMit 
and organa of the body. 

Vrhuiiplee : 

^^^^I^Ull^e^ftituenta of protoidaBm. Obemietfy of Pt4^<^« CerfartqN^ 
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$, Biophftiaa prineiplei : 

Energy sod mcdeoQiee in eolnfeion. Osmotic ^eaenre. H>ion eonoentm' 
tioD. Nentmlity regulation, yurfsee energy. Prcpartiee of colldtla. Adsorp¬ 
tion. Passage of water and solntes tbroogh membranes. Elpctneal Phenomena 
in living tiasaes. Enzyme action and Oataiysis. 

4. Nerve Mueele Phyeiotogp : 

Excdlation process in a nerve and its propagation. Changes nndergone by 
a nerve on stimnlaiion. Polarisation phenomena in netve. Bevction of 
Degeneration. Nenro-musonlar transmission. Different types of mnsoles in 
tbe body. Changes <m excitation and natare of the oontraetile process. 
Physiology of mnscnlar exercise. 

5. The NeevouB Syttem : 

Oeneral features of tbe central nervous system. Structure and funoticnB 
of tbe spinel cord. Beflex action in animal and in man. Beeiproeal innerva- 
tional mecbaniem of co-ordinated movements. Structure and fun'*ti.nB of 
the brain stem, functions of the corpus <itriatam, thalamus and bypotbelamns. 
Distribution and functions of cranial n>rvea. Structure, connections and 
funciioos of tbe cerebmm and the cerebellum. IiocaliBatioD of functions of 
the cerebral cortex. Aphasia. GondilioneJ reflexes. Cerebrospinal fluid. 

Tbe autonomic nervous system. Chemical transmitters. Sleep and hypnosis. 
Mnscle tone. Regulations of posture. Labyrinthine seusations. 

6. Alimentation, Nutntton and Dietetiee : 

Bormal, ketogenie and non-ketogenic diets. Vitamins. Mi>k—its secretion 
end properties. Th.o digestive organs and their funmione. Movementa of tbe 
alimentary canal. Absorption of the food-atnffa and their luetaholism (Isotopes). 
Biological value of different proteins. Blood sugar and its ngulations. 
Hyperglycaemia Mineral metabolism and requirements. Metabolism during 
starvation. Nutrition of an individual. 

T. The Circulatory Syttem : 

Blood : Regulation of blood volume Reaction and epecific gravity of blood. 
Reaction of blood and ita regulation. Composition and functions of blood 
plasma. Plasma proteins and tbeir functions. Bed bone marrow. Origin, 
composition, fate and functions of the formed elements. Chemistry of 
haemoglobin and its compounds and denvalives. Coagulation of blood. 
Immunity. Blood groups. 

Heart : Charaotenstics of cardiac muscle. Cardiac cycle. Action of valves. 
Heait sounds Apex beat. Endocardiac pressure. Nutrition of the heart 
and coronary circulation. Electrocardiogram—Normal and Abnormal. Output 
of heart Origin and propagation of the cardiac impulse. Nervoue regulation 
of heart. Cardiac reflexes. 

Vascular system : Course and circnlation of blood. Structure of arteries, 
capillaries and veins. Peculiarities of Cerebral. Pulmonary, Hepatic, Benal 
circulation Time of complete circulation, velocity of blood flovi. Pulse—arterial 
and venous. Inuervatiou of blood vessels and control of circulation. Blood 
pressure and its regulation. Control of capillary circnlation Action of 
bistamiue. 

fl. The Retieulo-endotkelial Syttem. 

9. Tittue fluid : 

Lymph and tissue fluids. Oedema. 

10. The Reepiratory System : 

Anatomy and minute atroctare of tbe respiratory organs. Mechanism 
of respiratory movements Spirometry, Chemistry of respiration. 

Composition of inspired, expired and alveolar air. Bcspiretoiy qnbtient. 
Basal metabrlism. Gases in blood and tbeir tension. Co-e^'ent of oxidation, 
lonio interchange between tbe corpntelee and plasma. Transport of oxygen 
and carbon-dioxide in blood. Mechanism of external and internal respiration. 
Control of respiration, Cheyne-Stokes respiration, Apnoea, Dyspnoea, Anoxia, 
Cyanoaie, Asphyxia. Effects of high and low atmospheric preesnre. Monntain 
sicknase. Caisson disease. Artificial respiration. Effecte of respbation on 
emnlatioB. 

22. The Sueretory System : 

Sidney t FormaRon and chemical oompoaition of nrine. Fnnotions of tbe 
kidagy. Conatitnents of Crine—normal and abnormal. Pl^sielogy of 
sniefeiniMoa. 
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12. The Integumentary Syetem : 

Stiaotnro »nd fuactiona of the ekin. Formetioa end eumpoMtioo of eweet. 
Body temperatare and ita regulation. 

18. The Seme Organa : 

General feattires and laws of sensation, Claiaifieation of sensations. 
Sensory end organs. Sensory pathways. 

(o) Vtaton—Anatomy of the eye Kntrition and protect’on of the eye. 
Errors of refraction. Mechanism of aorommodation. Strnoture and forcticns of 
the costa of the eye ball. OcnUr reflexes. Yisaal fleld Visual pathway* 
Theories of colour vision. Binocular vision. Subjective and contrast 
phenomena. 

(b) Hearing—Structure of auditory apparatus. Conduction of sound 
waves. Theories of hearing. Cochlear response. 

(ct Taafe and amett —Structure and functions of the receptor organs. 
Sensory pathways. 

(d) Cutanenua and Deep Sensation -Stmclure and functions of the receptor*. 
Afferent pathways 

14. Voice and Speech : 

Anatomy of the larynx. Mechanism of the production of voice and speech 
16. The Endocrine org'on* : 

16. Reproduction ; 

Primary aex orpans and secondary sex characters. Menstruation. Ovulation. 
Fertilisation. Formation of germinal membranes. Placenta and its function 
Foetal respiration and circulation. 


Practical 


A. Biochemiatry (Practical): 

The chemical tests of proteins and their cleavage p'odncts. Emulsification 
and soponification of fats. Tests for fatty acids. Glycerol, Cholesterol. 
General reactions and distinguishing tests for mono- , di- and poly-escchandes 
of pbysK logical importance. The qualitative analysis of food'Stuffs, snch as 
milk, eggs, etc. Composition of saliva. Examination of gastric contents and 
the estimation of tots] acidity—free HCl and combined acid. Actions of ptyalin, 
pepsin, renin, lipase and trypsin. Hsemoglobin, its principal derivarives and 
compounds. Chemistry of Mood end bile. 

Urine -Examination of normal and abnormal constituents and of urinary 
sedimonts, quantitative examination for total acidity, sugar, chlorides, 
phosphates, sulphates, urea and albumin. Detection of snbstances of physio- 
logical importance. 

B. Biochemiatry (Demonatration) : 

Blood-Quantitative estimation of glucose N. F. N, area, uric acid, creati¬ 
nine, calcinm. cholesterol and blood gases. Determination of pH. 

Urine —Estimation of aTimonia, uric acid, ereatinins and acetone bodies. 

Cb'-mistry of cerebto-spinal fluid. Chemical method of estimation of 
vitamins. Analysis of inspired, expired and alveolar air. Uses of Denglas bag. 
Polarimetar. Colorimeter 

C. Biophyaiea {DemonatrationY- 

Experiments illustrating the praotical application of the following pheno¬ 
mena to physiological pressures . 

Filtration, Diffusion, Surfaoa tension. Viscosity, Hydrotropy, Osmosie, 
Colloidal state, Absorption. H-ion ooncentrstioa. Permeability of cell mem¬ 
brane. 

D. Histology (Praetioal) : 

The compound microscope. Staining of fresh tissuesEpithelial, 
endothelial, connective tissues, nerve, muscle, etc. Preparation and staining 
of blood films (frog and man). Differantial count. Btaining and identdfioation 
of cells of bone marrow. Haemoglobinonietry and haamooytometiy. Colimr 
index. Preparation cf haemin crystals. Staining and identification of 
saotions of different mammalian tissues. 

Histology (Demonstration) : 

Methods of preparation, embedding and cutting at panflht and fsoMu 
eeotkms and their etaining. 
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B. Bmptrtmntal Phytiology tPraeUeal) 

Setting ap the appantae for aleotrioal atinalation of tbo/ tUsoea and for 
nMordiog their aetiviiiee. Use of induetioa coil, keya, oommntatora, the oord« 
myograph and revolving draraa. Nerve-mnaele preparation. Bxoitation by 
different tifp*a of atitniili aimplet moaole eurvei effecta of temperatnre and load. 
calcDl^ioD of work done by the rnneole. effecta of fatigue, aaeceaaive atirauK, 
georfia of tetanna, velocity of nerve impolae. 

Frog’a heart—Normal heart tracing, effecta of warming and cooling the 
ainna. vagal inhibition, deffeota of iona and dmzs, firat ana aecond Btannina 
ligatnrea. all or none law. a a'aircaaa phenomenon, nfractory period, extra 
ayatole and oi mpensatoiy panae. 

Bsperimentat Phg${ology iDemcnttration) : 

Action of veratrine and cnrare. Electrical chaDgea in muecle, nerve and 
heart daring aolivity, Blectrotonua. Pffnger’a law of contraction. Capillary 
circulation m fiog. Perfusion of mammdiian and frog's heart. Recording of 
blood prea*ura in animaU, inteaiinal movementa, uterine contractione, splenic 
and kidney volumes in mammal and vtndying their variations under different 
conditiona. Limb plethysmograpb. 

P. Lwt of expertmenU which should be performed on the living human 
iubfeet as far ae poa»ible or conveniently demonarrated in the practical 
rlaaaea 

(1) Ctreulatory System : 

Heart —Clinical anJ fluroscopie cxamiration. Electrocardiogram. Reiponae 
to exercise. 

Blood Pressure —Sphygmomanometry—Determination at re»t and after 
exereiae. 

Pulse trocfng—Sphyggiography and Polygraphy—Radial and Jugular. 

B'ood —Specific gravity. Fragility and aedimcntion rate of B.B C. siee 
of R.B-C. bleeding time, coagulation time, prothrombin time. Platelet oonnt. 
Blood Orooping. 

firaetnafoem—Blood plaBma*corpnEele ratio. 

(9) Respiratory system : 

Examination of the aheat-inapeotion, palpation, percnaaion and aueeultatior.. 
Raepiiatory effioienoy teste Determination of vital oapocity and B.M.R. 
Artificial respiration. Determination of respiratory quotient. 

(8) Digeatite System : 

Ftiaetiotial effioiaiioy tests for liver and panoreas. X-ray examination of 
the gaatro-mtestwal tract after banum meal. 

(4) Nervous System : 

Study of superficial and deep refiexea. Reaction time. Electrical stlmolation 
of motor points. 

(6) Nerve mueete physiology : 

Fatigne in human muada—Btgograph and Dynamometer 

(6) SpeeUt and Cutaneous serum ; 

Study of cutaneous and deep sensations. Uses of aesthesiometer. Pbakos- 
oope. perimeter and ophthalraoaoope. Testa of colour blindness. Olfactometer. 
Experiments on teats sensations. Tests of hearing. 

(7) Bmeretory System : ^ 

Skin vascular rtaotiona. Triple responae. Renal efficiency tests. 

trV) BLEhTENTART PHARMACOLOGT 

I. General oharaeters of drugs (vegetable and mineral); their offioial 
preparationa, doaas and composition ; a knowledge of administration of drugs 
andchanneto of administration: knowledge of inoompatibilitiea and the 
knowledge of the action of common drugs in a general way. 

II. A general knowledge of parasiticides, antiseptics and diainfeetants. 

III, ObetBetherapealio drugs—ootimalarial, amoebfddal and antisyphilitio 
dtuga i 4niga used in leiabmaniaoia, tnbetculoaia, leprosy and in bacterial 
igaaslont (hnir preparations, doses aad ebmantaxy knowledge of their 
iutiMi iadlnfftng tsxfo manifestations. 

IV, ABliblotica—Definitituii knowledge in a very general way of the 

aiamlUmi of tka armnni. 



NOTIFICATIONS 


(V) BLBMBNTABT NOBMAI/ PSTOHOIiOGT 


Leciuret : 

I. Definition of Psychology,«> » seienoe and its diffeTonoe from other 
Bownoesf 

n. Conception of the mind. 

HI. Mesmer and his theory. Hypnotism. Btinctnre of oonsoionsness* 

IV. Frend and bis theory—Dynamics of the nnconscions, development of 
the libido. 

V. Other contemporary schools of Psychology* 

VI. Belation between mind and body in health and disease. 

VTI. Perception, Imagination, Ideation, Tntelligenoe, Memory. 

VIU. Cognition. Conation, Affect. Instinct, Rectiment, Behaviour. 

(VI) INTRODDCnON TO PATHOLOGY AND BACTBBIOLOGY 
(Pre^Clinieal Course) 

20 lectures and/or lectare-demonstrations 
Theoretical Leetures ;— 

1. Introduction—Introductory lecinre on Pathology as a basio medical 
science, its scope and methods, aims and objects of its study; Disease—its 
causes, nature and Its important manifestations.. 

2. Bacteriology- 

la) Introduction—classification, morphology and physiology of bacteria, 
staining properties. 

(b) General biology of bacteria—growth requirements, uses of artificial 
culture media, methods in the study of cultural characters of bacteria. Bacterial 
metabolism and its products. 

(c) Infection—Definition, certain terms e.g., parasites, saprophytes, com¬ 
mensals, pathogens. Koch's-postulate, Normal bacterial flora of hninan body^ 
Portals of entry of infection. Factors predisposing to bacterial invasion. 
Pathological eflects of bacteria. Pathological changes produced by bacteria. 

fd) Immunity—Definition, certain terms — Antigen, Antibody. Hapten, 
Elementary principles of immunology, immunological reactions, classification 
of immunity. 

8. Pathology :— 

Inflammation—Local reaction to injury, nature of injurious, agents, 
cardinal siaps of inflammation, sequence of reactions in inflammation, types of 
inflammation, terminations of inflammation. Repair and regeneration. 

Demonstrations:— 

Demonstrations of gram-positive cocoas and bacillus, gram—negative eoe<ms 
and bacillus, spore, capsule, flsgellum. stained smear of pne, agglutinatiwn 
reaction. 

Demonstration of morbid anatomical spechnens showing acute and chronic 
inflmmatory changes. 


«) 

OHAPTES ZLT-PINAL M.B.B.B. EXAMINATION. 

PATHOLOGY, BACTERIOLOGY AND PARASITOLOGY 

The course in Pathology, Bacteriology and Psrssitology should be such ae 
toimpart to the students a thorough grasp nf the basic knowledge of the tnb- 
jecta. Instructions should be given emphasising the application of the basic 
prinoiples. 

The course ehouM extend over two academic years and there shonld be a 
' minimum of 60 hours of Tbeoretieal Lectnrea, 60 hours of Ieotnre-deu>anmr»« 
tbu t# and 100 lumis (ff praotioai wwk including demnnstralituis and , 

IB-lfiBdP—xn 
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TSB OMiOtJTTA SEVIBW [WO, 

Tht ft^loainfi <n adiWon to the Course of etuijf for the Pre^Olinieeil Period* 

A oonnu of proctieol isatroctiooa on tbe coodaot of neonpaiea and Oo^ 
rtodent 1i to act a« a Poat-Hortem Olerk in a minimum of ton eaaM. 

I. Theoretieet 


4 . Oeneral Pathology i — 

1. EfFeota of ininriona agenta upon celIa-*Gload; awelUng, Hyaline obange» 
Fatty ofaanue. Amyloid change, Necroaia, Gangrene. 

2. Distuibsuces of metabolism—Fat and lipoid, Carbohydrate, Pnrlne, 
Caloinm, Pigment, Janndieo, Vitainins, Anaemia. 

8. Diatnrbanoea of oironlation :—Hyperaemia—arterial, capillary, eenonai 
laebaemia, Thromboaia, Bmboliam, Infraction. 

4. Diatoibancea of fluid balance—Haemorrhage, Oedema, Shock. 

5. Specific inflammationa—Tubercnloais, Syphilis, Ijeprosy. 

6. Neoplaaroa—Definition, etiology, general obaraoters, olaasificationa 
and spread. 

P, Bacteriology 

1. Introductory ;— 

Methods in the atndy of a bacterium 

Methods in the diagnuais of an infection 

2. Systematic study including laboratory diagnoaia and pathological lesions 
of >— 

Grani'poaitire cocci; gram-negative cocci; 

Mycobacteria; Corynebaoteria; Spore-bearing aerobes; 

Spore-bearing anaerobes; Gram-negative bacilli—Coli, Salmonella, 
Shigella Vibrio, Gfaromogenic bacteria, Brnoella, Haemophilus, Pasturella; 
Spiral organisms and spiroebaetee; Rickettsia. 

Viiuaes and their general properties, immunity and diagnosis. 

Barteiial variationa. Bacteriophage 

8. Immunology 

Methods of production of immunity; Vaccine and sera; Opsonin; Toxin 
and anti-toxin; Agglutinins and agglutination reactions—Widal Test, Weil- 
Felix Besetion; Gomplements and immune bodies —G. F. T. its principles. 

4. Hyperaenaitiveness; Allergy; Anaphylaxis; Idiosyncrasy. 

0 . Parantofogy :— 

1. Introduction—Parasites as oauaes of disease, terms employed in parasi¬ 
tology, nomenclature and classification of parasites. 

2. Systematic study of Parasites—Geographical distribution, incidence in 
particular locality, habitat, diitingnishing morphological features, life cycle, 
effects of parasite on the host and of the host on parasite—lesions oaused by 
parasites, immunological response of the host due to the presenca of parasite, 
methods for the speoifio diagnosis of the parasitic infection. 

Study of Protozoa—Bfaizopoda, Mastigophora, Sporozoa—Plasmodia, 

Giliata. 

Study of Helminths—Platyhel [ninths—Gestodes, Trematodes; Nemathel- 
minths. 


n. Leoture-DemorutraUone 


BpMiui Pathology— 

Syotematie leotare-demonstrations should be held on the study of morbid 
aaatomioal speeimens of all important and common diseasM embraoiag the 
‘whale fliOld m Medidoe, Burgoty, and Midsrifery A Gynaecology. 

ni. PraeUeal 

A, Saetefialogy i— 

iP ^ dtjSioal mieroaoiqte, staining methods of baoteria, oulturs media— tiieir 
pnifidismm ond uses, demonstration in methods of sterilisafeion and miiiitensnoe 
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of •terility. Tnenbator—its use, tnefibods «mplo 7 od is the systematio stodj of 
• oBiateiiata aod its identrfioatioD. 

Systematio btcteriologieal study of graoi'positiva oocoii grarn'Oegative • oooeit 
OmDebacteria, Mycobacteria, Aerobic spore-bearers, anaerobio spore-bearers 
^iUi demonjttatioo on the methods of anaerobiasis), gram-negatire bsoilli, 
Pasturella, Vibrio and Spirocbaetes (with demonstration of the nae of a Dark ' 
ground microscope). 

Demonstration of simple serological methods like Bordef-Dnrfaam BeaotioD» 
Widal Reaction, preparation of high titre sera. eto. 

Demonstration of positire animal pathogenicity tests in different diseases. 

B. Morbid Hiatology 

Demonstration of methods of fixation, embedding, catting and staining of 
sections both by parafiSn and frozen methods. 

Demonstration and identification of common morbid histological lesions in 
human beings—Acute infiamination of various types and terminations, Ohronio 
specific inflammation, Cellular injuries, degenerative changes, metabolic distur¬ 
bances, vascular disorders, Common tumours—benign and malignant. 

C. Paratitology :— 

Methods in the investigation of parasitic diseases of man. 

Demonstration and identification of Amoeba in stool and tissue. Intestinal 
flagellates in stool, Leishmania and Trypanosomes in marrow and peripheral 
blood, Leptomonad form from N.N.N. medium. 

Demonstration and identification of various types and stages of human 
malaria parasites in thick and thin blood smears. 

Demonstration of ova, larva and adult forms of common helminths of man. 

Demonstration of morbid anatomical tpecimens showing lesions caused by 
parasites. 

D. OlirUoal and Chemical Pathology— 

1. Blood 

Collection of sample, Haemometry, Haemocytomstry, Staining and exami¬ 
nation of thiok and thin films of blood. Differential count of lecuooytea. 

Parasites in peripheral blood film, marrow smear and spleen puncture 
smear. 

Uses of Haematooiit and Sedimentation tubes, Determinatioa of absolute 
indices of blood. 

Examination of peripheral blood film and marrow smeare in normal and 
abnormal haemopoiesis. 

Stnd; of blood groups. 

Bscteiiological examinstion of blood. 

Diagnostic serological tests. 

Biochemical methods—Blood sugar including gluorae tolerance, bilirubin 
content, total protein, etc. 

2. Examination of gastric contents 

Gasbric analysis. 

8. Examination of Faeces— 

Physical, Cbemiest, miorosoopical and baoteriological. 

4. Examination of urine— 

Pbysiosl, chemical (qualitative and quantitative), ' microscopiest 
and bacteriological. 

8. Examination of sputum— 

Microscopical and baotnriokigical. 

6. Examination of the Oetebio-spinal fluid — 

Pliydba], ehsmioal, m'orosoqpicAl «id baeteriologicBL 

pus and Other bofly flttii|s (exudi^ or. tcansadate) »->• 
diei^^i mknosooptcftl baeterioiogijMit 
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THE CALC^tTA REVIEW [bBC. 

IPBEVENTTVE AKD SOCIAL MEDICINE 

L JntroiueUm to PfotmUio^ oni Social Uedieino : * 

Cooeept, Man and Society. Aim and coope of Preveotm and Social Medi- 
eiae. Soml caoaea of disease and social problems of the stele. Relakloo of 
eoceoinio faetore and enviionment in health and disaase. 

II. Phytiologieal Hygiono ; 

fa) Notrition—Food in relation to health and disease; balanced diets. 
Notritionel deficiencies. Food processing; Pasteurisation of Milk. Adultera* 
tion of food end food inspection; Food poisoning. 

<b) Air, Light and Snnshine. 

(o) Effect of Glimate—Humidity, Temperature, Pressure end other Meteoro¬ 
logical conditions—comfort zone Effect of over-orowdmg. 

(dl Personal Hygiene—(cleanliness, rest, sleep, work); physical exercise 
and training. 

III. ^noirormmtal Sanitation : 

(a) Atmospheric Pollution—Purification of Air. Air Sterilisation. 
ib) Water Supplies—sources and uses. Supply in urban and rural areas. 
Standards for dnnking water. Diseases associated with wa«er supply. 

fc) Qarbage, refuse and excreta. Methods of collection, removal and 
disposal. Q^pes of latrines and their uses. 

(d) Disposal of the dead. 

(s) Ptinoipiee of housing—Rural, Urban and Industrial. 

(/) Disinfection—Disinfectants, Deodorants, Anti-septios, Germicides. 

Methods of disinfection and sterilisation. 

(g) Insects :—Inseclicades and Oiiinfestation—Insects in relation to disease. 

(h) Protozoal and helminthic diseases—Life cycle of protozoa and 
helminths; their prevention. 

IV. Induttnal Hygiene: 

(a) Health of Industrial workers. Industrial Hazards, 

(b) Occupational diseases. 

(«) Offensive traces. 

V. Medioal Statietiee : 

Principles and elements of Statistics. 

Vital Statistics. 

VI. Communicable diseaaee : 

(a) General principles of prevention and control of oommunioable diseases. 
Their application and prevention of co omon infectious diseases. 

(b) Natural History of diseases. 

(o) Important communicable diseases—their description and methods of 
prevention. Spread by contact, by droplet infection, by environmental vehicles 
(water, soil, food, insects, animals, formides, etc ). 

F7I. Maternal and Child Health : 

VIII. School Hygiene : 

Medical inspection and correction of defects. Control of communicable 
diseases in schools. 

IX. Mental Hygiene : 

Elementary principles 

X. Hoatth Education t 

Xt, Pttbfib Health ddminietration s 

BriM history of development of Public Health, Oentral, Provincial, 
Local anthoritiss. Notification ot communicable diseases. Elements of Publio 
Health laws applicable to India, The Social responsibility of the Physician in 
the diagnosis, treatment and rebabilitatioa of a patient. 

XII. Poire, FeeUeale and Camp Sanitation t 

XIll, IntvnaUonal Heai^h Relatione : Sea ports and air ports quarantine, 
lateraatioital health regulations—vaccination and inoculation of passengers, 
mtoad vetinin oMttrol. Intematiooal Health Organisation. 

XtV. 9lra|ie Somtation i Bailwavs, tramw|ys, bus and other public 
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(o) Field demouitretions shoald inolode vitits to water porification plant, 
tremhing grouad, sewage disposal works, iaoinerator, housiof; piojeota, orbaB, 
ratal and indastoial disiafeotiog statioas. indastrial plaats, indastrial bustoee. 
Antimalaria operations, slaaghter house, food markets, shop, etc. 

(b) Attendance at oiaternity and child welfare centres, school health 
dinies, chest clinics, Y. D. clinics, infectious diseases hospital, institation for 
mentatl; defective, municipal health office, vaccine depot., mral health centres, 
Tolontary organisations for social welfare work, etc. 

hi.B.—There should be an adeqnatelj equipped Hygiene Museum, 

(c) CUnioo-Booiologiosl oonferenoes—Occupational diseases, oommunicabis 
diseases, maternity and child welfare. Mental health. 

20 didactic lectures, 10 olinioo'scoiological conferences in wards, 20 praoticsl 
hours and demonstrations including participative work at Health jCbntrcs, 
should be given in each of the Srd and dth-year courses of study. ^ Clinico* 
sociological Moferences are to be continued m the 5th year. Two we^a ’ 
residential clinical assistantship is recommended to be given at a recognised 
Bursl Health Centra daring the Pre^rcgistralion period of training. 

Note ,—^Instruction should aim at (1) enabling the student to realise the 
scope, functions and methods of Social Medicine; 1 m) imparting the fonda* 
mental principles and outlook in preventive medicine; (tit) teaching the student 
to recognise and assess the social aspects of disease and the patient’s reaction 
to tuB envimnment; (iv) informing the student of the contribution of elected 
authorities, both central and local, to public' health, and (v) equippiog the 
student wirh a praotical knowledge but not the detailed teobnicalities and 
methods of the practices of public health. 

The Currioulum, distributed throughout the cliuical period, is correlated 
with relevant clinical tcoohiog and the organisation and practice of public 
health. 

The instruction, therefore, should not be confined to the Teacher of 
Preventive and Social Medicine bat should be given by every teacher through¬ 
out the whole clinioal period. 


FORENSIC AND STATE MEDICINE : 

The courses of study for this subject ^'should be as follows :— s 

(a) A coarse of systematic theoretical lectures—not less than 40 covering 
the whole range of Forenuc and State Medicine including Toxicoli^y. 
Medicolegal aspects of insanity and medioal ethics. 

(b) Demonstrations—not leas than 10 on practical aspects of the subject as 
weM a« wet and dry speoimeas, charts aud diagrams, toxicological specimens 
and drugs, weapons, X-ray films, etc. of Medico-legal interest. 

(o) Attandanoe at not less than 12 medioo-legal postmortem examinations 
and the writing of postmortem reports for the same. 

The detailed syllabus should include the following topics 

1. Method of jndioial investigation; procedure in courts of Justice; medi¬ 
cal evidence with special reference to Indian Evidence Act. 

2. Medioo*legal reports. Dying declaration. 

8, The general principles underlying the identity of the living and of the 
dead—sexoal ebaraeteristios of the skeleton. 

4. Age in ite medioo-legal relations. Development of the foetus—ohan gee 
after birth. The Teeth, ossification of bones and anion of epiphyses^ 

6. Death in its medico-legal relationship—Oertifioate of death. The 
eigne of death and postmortem changes—Postmortem Staining—Oa daverie 
spasm—Rigor mortis—Putrefaction—Adipocere—Mummification. 

The medioo-lagal exunination of the dead body, Ptoendura of poaf* 
examination in medioo-legal oases. • 

7. Modes of death—Sadden death—its causation and medico-legal 
importance. 

8. The leoognition of death from vioienoe and annatQial cattsM and the 

eOnif of vaciont queetiona connected therewith. 

94 MeidisaiCal inj^iee and woands. 
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10. Metbodi of ebemioal, microfO^Ml cad a^^toora^oal exoaaiutioiu 
«( bkod ■Udao—BzamiaAtion of oeminai stoiaa and other otoino. 

11. Ooslh by bnroe aad eooldet Deaths ftam lightoittgi eibctrte oorvaut* 
boat aadoold. 

13. StarvatloB—its eantes, symptiomsaBd postmortem appaaraoees. 

18. Deatlt from Asphyxia : Hangings Btrasgalatioa, ThrottBog, SaBooatbo, 
Prosraing. Beansoitatioa from drowning. 

14.. The m8dioo>legal relalioaship of pregnancy and deUrery. Bapa« 
Abortioa. Infanticide. Legitimacy. 

16. Medico-legal aspects of different forms of insanity—Delnsioas, lUosions, 
SalincinationB, Criminal responsibility, Testamentary capaoity. Feigned 
insanity and true insanity, Examination of an insaue person. 

Medical certificates (Lunacy oertifioates). Modes of placing lunatics under 
restraiat. 

16. Toxiool^y—Qeneral considerations of poisoning—Belationsbip of poisons 
and crimes. (Jiassifiostion of poisons. Action of poisons and conditioos 
modifying tbe action of poisons. 

Diagnosis of poisming—Bsidenoe of poisoning in tbe Using and in the 
dead. Local effoots produced by poisons and post mortem changes. Preaenra* 
tion of viscera for obemleal analysis. The means of detection of poiscms, the 
treatment of poisoning in general. 

Toaneology of the following Poisons : 

Mineral acids, Oorrosive alkalies, Oxalic aoid, Garbolio acid. Phosphorus, 
Arsenic, Corrosive sublimate. Salts of cupper. Lead and Antimony, Aloohol, 
Chloroform, Gfalonlbydras, Kerosene oil. Opium, Datura, Belladonna, Cannabis 
Zndica or Sstiva, Oocaine, Nux Vomica and Stryuhnioe. Aconite, Nerium 
Oderum (White or pink oleander) Carbera Thevetia (Yellow oleander). Gale* 
tropie Prooera and Oigantea. Plumbago Zeyiecioa, Cyanogen compounds 
(Hydrocyanic acid and cyanides). Carbon Monoxide, Carbon Dioxide, 
Bulphuretted Hydrogen, Snake venom. 

Poisonous animal food (Ptomaine group). 

17. State Medioiue—Inatructions on legal responsibilities and duties of 
medical men and on the generally recognised rules of Medical Ethics which 
may cover such matters as— 

(i) The responsibilities of practitioners to their patients, 

(ii) The relationship of practitioners to.one another. 

(tVj) Unprofessional conduct relating to advertising, canvassing and to 
association with unqualified persons. 

(to) The covering of nnqualified'aasistaats, practitioners and midwives. 

(o) The general B|Biiding of thb p^^ioian' with regard to unprofessional 
oooduot. * 

(ot) Tbe responsibiiitiefl%DMntiaB of the praotitiouera under varous Aots 
of ParUament. 

(ot'O The responsibilitieB principal and assistant and tbe doctor’s duties 
in oases of death under anaesthesia and after operation. 

(oiit) Tbe functions of Indian Medical Council. 

(w) A code of Mediosl Ethics as approved by Medical Council. 

(<b) Attention should be called to all Notices on these subjects issued by the 
Indian Medical Oouneil. 


PfiABMAOOLOat AND THBBAPBUTlOS 

(b) Fbarmaeologioal Thorapentics. 

(b) Tnatment by Vaoeinaa and Sera. 

(o) Pbysiothwapy^ Chemotberapby aod AntibiotiBS. 

(A) 

t. j^Doiples of nnrsing. 

P^eseriitUpa wxittag. 

^l^^$iapl^:iWuoDttcatioasof aotioa drags on Mimala and bkoHUi 
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Tbef nigU inolade following :•* 

ii) Beflet time in frog: Effect* ot strjdlinine, bromide, empbetemine. 
ekobd. ^ 

(«0 Effects on B. t*. of est, of adrenaline, pitnitary extract «to. 

(iiiO Action of oonter irritante; * 

Mnatard leaf to forearm for 20 mmotes, Compare aofton of a Voltile oil. 
Menthol, oholoroform, Ether. Compare absorption bj skin of wool fat. olive 
oil. Kit paraffin. 

(fe) Local anaesthetics: 

Tntraentaseons injection of procaine. Duration and extent of action and 
effect of added adrenaline. Compare effect of elhyi chloride sprayed on limited 
area. 

(e) Atropine-experiments on man; 

Effects on pupil, and on pnlse and respiration rates, on secretions for 
example salivary. 

Effects on eye of lamellae of homattopine, cocaine and physostigmine. 

(vt) CiTcuiation: Effect of amylnitrite in man on B. P. and on pnlse 
tracing. 

(oti) Application to skin scratch of sointions of adrenaline and histamine. 

Intraoutaneons pituitary extract, histamine and adrenaline. 



University of Calcutta 

Notification No. R/81/58/OSR 

It is notified for general information that under Section 
26 (1« of the Indian Universities Act (Act VIII of 1904) 
Government have been pleased to sanction the Hegnlations 
for the Diploma in Anaesthesia under a new Chapter, viz,, 
XZiIX (I) (as shown in the accompanying pamphlet) to be 
inesrted after Chapter XLTX (H) of the Regulations. 

The Regulations will take effect from 1954. 

Senate House': "1 S. DATTA, 

The 10th October, 195S. ' Registrar, 

PROPOSED REGULATIONS FOR DIPLOMA 
IN ANAESTHESIA 

Diploma In Anaesthesia 

(D. ANAES.) 

(1) An examination for a Diploma in ADae<3thesia shall bo held twice every 
year in Calcutta and shall commence at such time as the Syndicate shall 
determine 

(8) The examination will be divided in two parts, viz.. Part I and Fart II. 
A candidate may appear in Part I on the completion of six months' trainingi 
subject to the provision in Sec. 4 below. No candidate will be allowed to 
appear in Part II until he has passed in Part I. 

(8) Any Bachelor of Medicine and Surgery of ibis University or of any 
other recognised University may be admitted to this course on production of 
certiScates of having aubsequent to passing the M.B.B.S Examination— 

(0 Worked as a Besident House OfSc^r (preferably as a House Surgeon) in 
s recognised Hospital or Hospitals for at least six months; and 

(ft) Worked as an Anaesthetist in a recognised Hospital or Hospitals for at 
least one year during which period be mnst have administered at least one 
hundred Anaesthetics, of which fifty sfaall be for major operations. 

(4) la order to be eligible for admission to the examination a candidate must 
attend a course of studies and hospital practice for a period of one year in a 
recognised Institution or Institutions in the subjects As defined below :— 

Fart I—A course of studies for six months in— 

(O Anatomy 
(ii) Pathology 

(fft) Physiology including Bio-Ohemistry 
Uv) Pharmacology 

Part H—A course of studies for six months in¬ 
ti) History, Theory and Practice of Anaestheslolo^ 

(9) AnaeecheaiB as applied to Clinical Medicine, Surgery and Gynaecology 
and Obateirios. 

Pre and Post Anaesihetio treatment and m6dieo>legal aspeots of 
AnatMithaaia. 
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Provided tbftt Antenbetiits holdiitff tlie degne of this «v any 

^ber noognieed nniverai^ who hove been working m raoh in tnj Hoepitel or 
Hbipitola reeognised b; the Univerritj, for at ieairt S yeua maty bo eaeraj^d 
from ottendsnoe at the first aix montha* eonrae tot Part I of the exanaination. 

(6) Every candidate for admiaaion to eaidi part of the examination ahall 
Knd.hia applioatioo to the Begiatrar through the Principal or Bead of tiio 
Inatitntion coneeroed, with acertifioate in the form pteseiibed by the Syndi¬ 
cate and a fee of Bs. 100 at least one month before the date fixeo for 
examination. 

tfi) A candidate who fails to pasu or present himself for the examination 
shall not be entitted to claim a refund of the fee. A candidate may be admitted 
to one or more subsequent examinations on payment of tbe pteaoribad fee on 
each occasion on picduetion of a certificate fnom the autboiitias oonoemed of 
haying attended a course of Hospital practice for six months during which 
period he mnst hsve administered anaesthetics to 80 oases. 

(7) Every candidate shall be examined in the following subjecte 


Part I 
A. Written 


(a) Anatomy 

(b) Pathology 

(e) Physiology inoluding 
Biochemistry 
(d) Pharmacology 


One Paper 


One Paper 


B. Oral 
Part n 
A. Written 


ta) Anaesthesia and Analgesia One Paper 

(b) Anaesthesia as applied to Clinical \ 

Medicine, Bnrgery and Oynae- 
oology and Obste^s 

One Paper 

(o) Pre>and Poet Anaeethetio treatment ( 
and Medico-legal aepeote of | 

Anaesthesia. I 


B. Oral 
0. Praotieal 

Olinioal with practical refeienos to the indications, contraindioationB and 
choioe of anaesthetic that may be administered to patients under examination, 
case-taking, etc. 

Tbe ezamination shall be written, oral ar d practical as stated above. Each 
written paper ehail be of three hoars and shall carry 100 marks. _ 100 marks 
■iiftll be set for an Oral Examination as also for the Piaotioal Examination. 

(8) The full marks in eaob subject and the minimnm marks required tta 
paosing shall be as follows 


Bnbjeot 


<a) Anatmny 
(b) Pathology 
(•) Physiology includ¬ 
ing Bio^hemis- 


Part I 
Written 

Pull Marks Pass Marks 


100 

60 

100 

60 


Oral 

Fall Marks Psm Harks 
60 ] 

50 



Oro^ at tha WriMn 


try 

id) Pharmacology 

(Tha Oral Examination will eompriaa both tha 
Examixu^kii eqnally). 
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Fall marks 


( r) ADMitbtHa and 100 
Aaalgeaia. 

( D Anauthaiia as 

ajpplied to Glinieal 
Medtoine, ato. I 
(a) !Pre>aod Post'Anaet' | 100 
tbetio treatment and j 
Medieoleiml aspeota 
of Anaaawsia. 


Paaamarka 

60 


60 


Oral aadPtaetical 
PdU oiRdta Paaa ma^ 


t 300 lOO 


(The Oral and Praotioal Bvaminatiana will oonaptiaa bt^h th# Otoapa of 
the Written Examination egnallyl. 

(9) As toon as possible after tbe examination the Bypdiaate shall pnbliah 
a list of sncoeasfnl candidates arranged in order of merit. Each snoeasafal 
candidate aball be giTen a diploma in tbe form prescribed in Appendix A. 

(10) The limits of the subjects and the detailed syllabuses abaU be as 
defined belowi wh:oh may be altered from time to time by tbe Syndicate on 
tbe recommendation of the Board of Studies in Medicine. 


Empbaais will be laid more on principles than on details. 


AKATOMY—10 lectures 

Anatomy as applied to Analgesia and Anaesthesia with particular emphasis 
on tbe following >— 

Vertebral Column, Spinal Cord• Plexuses, Peripheral Nerves. 

Nasal PoBBse, Tbe Pulmonary Tree 

Heart, Venous system. Mediastinum, Diaphragm and othsr muscles of 
respiration. 


PATHOLOQY—IO lectures 

General: 

Tnflamation and tissue damage, degeneration, reaction and repair. 

Body temperature and fever. 

The prinoiples of infection, resistance and immunity. 

Tbe bacteriology of Bur^cally important infections. 

Thrombosis, embolism, infection and oedema. 

Special: 

Circulatory system. 

Tbe disturbances resulting from injury or disease, haemorrhage and shook; 
and tbe prlneiplos of their treatment. 

Abnormalities in the blood. 

Digestivn System with particnlar emphasis on liver, pancreas and notnin* 
Bespiratory system I 

Urinary system I The effects of injury or disease. 

Nervous system J 

Pathology of the daotless glands. 

PHYSIOLOGY INCLUDING BIOCHEMISTRY—10 leotnies 
Nervous System: 

PunotioDS and struoture of tbe brain and Spinal cord. Physiology of 
sensation. Nenromnsoular eo-ordinatum, Visoem sensatkn. Antonomio 
nervous s^stom. TtansmiBBion of narn impulses,, Muscle tenoe. Production 
and fhncfcKm of the Carebtospinsl fluid. 

Bespiratory system ; 

Begulation of Bespization, Carotid end Aortic Baflexes. ^!he l^iyfidQgy 
annia and result of disturbed add base eqnllibtiaip. 

Oiieulatozy system ; 

Origin mad oonduotiott of Oardiso impulse, Beralatia^ of hRfdte* acdipn, 
pOBtrol of blood vessels, ohangee in die oazuiovasoalair system as a resoltt of 
pIlidBiiogkM adaptstion or tsauaM. 



siQgnFioiAfloys 





Oompiwitiaa, tesauMm ud foaetkiD* of bbod tnd tiuae flnidi. IMami* 
Wtion of blood tolmno. Ifdoi^xelotiaa of Blaetio Oordiognphio tnob«o* 
Blood guM—lAwoof OoMO, Bzobango of gMoo in Inago blood; eoniogo 
of tatjutm and oori>on dioxide in Uood. 

Idw ood Kidney fnnotione; 

Metobdiein and Nntrition—Gkoural prinoiplee. 

Wates and Balt balance of tiie body and tbonnotegnlation of the body. 

Tbe Btkdooune eyetem : 

Phyaidogy of dnotleu glands. 

Betionloenddbelial system i 

PHABHAOOLOaT—10 leetnies 
({) Anaesthetios and Analgesics. 

(tt) Bedatixes, naiootiofi analeptioB as nsed for premedioation and 
reenscitation 
(iti) Mnaole Belaxuite. 

(to) BnpportiTe meaenres* blood transfnsion. 

(e) Coagnlanta and antiociagalonts. 

(eO Oinretios and apeiientB. 

(efO Antibiotics, treatment for post-operative oomplioations. 

(emi GO] and O) therapy. 

(w) Bypotensive dmgs. 


Part II 


A. Lecture: 

(i) History of Aneesthesta ... 1 

(li) Theory Practice, Principles and choice of Anaesthetics and 16 
Analgesics. 

(mi) Spinal, Begional and other Condnotive blocks ... 10 

(to) Anaesthesia in relation to Medioine, Surgery, Gynaeooli^ 10 
and Obstetrbs and Clinical Aspects of oases before ana 
after anaestbevia and their treatment. 

(o) Toxicology and Medicolegal Aspects of Anaesthesia and Death 4 
during Anaesthesia. 

B. Hospital work: 

Each candidate is expected to administer Ansesthesia to at least 100 oases. 

Ip general he is to work as clinical Assistant to the teacherst 
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OALCtJTTA UNIVlBBITy 

> 

Kotiflnaticm 

No. C/710/86/afl. DaM 1958 

!«. if notiflfd for geaenl informstion that the Government of West Bengal fi pleuad to 
order nader Beetkm 93 read with Bnb-aeotioa (8), Section 21 of the Ztadjaa UaivaMitwf Aet 
(Vni of 1904) tbit with effect from the oommeocemeat of the eaeiion 19^6|e the' Obifader- 
aagoie College, Hooghlj. ehall be afiliated in Alternative Bengali (3nd Inngnage) and Addi¬ 
tion Bengali u lien of Vernaonlac to tbeI.A. itaadard and in Alternative'B^alf to the 
B.A. (Hons.) standard and in Phyiies and Chemistry to the B.So. Honoaes standard of the 
Oaleotta University, with permission to present oandidates for the eumiuaiion m 
eabjeets from 1965 and not earlier. 


B. DATTA, 
Begiftror. 


CALCUTTA UN1V1E8ITY 
Notification 

Applications are invited from lady writers born of Bengali parentage for the Lila 
Prise for 1964 for the best oontribntion in Bengali Litsratnre. The valne of the prise is 
Bs. 100 (One hundred) in cash and it will be awarded to the recipient in the Annual Con¬ 
vocation of the University. Apphostions acoompanied by oopiaa of poblioations of the 
applioant in Bengali mast rsarh the Registrar not later than 15th Jannaiy, 1954. 

Senate Honie, g. daTTA, 

The 98id November, 1058. Begistvar, 

Calontta University. 


CALCUITA UNIVERSITY 
Notifiaation 
No. 0/666/68 (Affl.) 

It is hereby notified for general information that under section 34. Bnb-seotion (6) of the 
Indian Universities Aet (Act VII of 1^) ^Btste Government is pleased to order tha t 
with eflsot from the 1st Jnly, IflVS, the Netaji Subhasb College (Snbhash Institute of 
Onltnre, Gsknitta} shall be disaffiliated tfi^lihe Calcutta University in all subjects on the 
ground that the eoUege has stopped ^nnctjoningAgi^g hss violated the provisions under sub- 
aaotion (a), (b), (c) and (g) of witidiffi, Bhapter XVXil of the Oslcntta Univeriity Begnla- 
tieni and also some other oondHions predbribed for afflistion of a college. 

Dated tha 38rd November, 1968 g^ DATTA, 

Bagiitrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notifioation 


No. 0. 748/49/Affl. Dated 18th October, 1968 


It is notified for general information that under Sub-aection 6, Seotioa 34 of tiie TnS Un 
Usivwaitiea Aot (Act VIII of 1904), the Govenor ie pleased to oonfirm the following resolu¬ 
tion of the Senate dated the 4th July, 1968 s— 


"mt under Section 13(m Chapter XVm of the Regulations, the privBeges of affilia. 
toynjqyed by the Bt. Helen Cidlega. Suraeong be withdrawn with eSMt from the let Jniy, 


6. DATTA, 

BegjtMu’. 



OALODTTA UNXVBBSITI 
NotifiMtioii No. B/8a/«8/OSB 

B ii notttod for gwmtlL iafonnotiao that tiw foUowiiif ofaangM in Chapter XXVt of 
ttio fiofldotiooi (edition of 1951) nioting to the onnditiem of ttndjr in oflUinted ooIlagM lutfo 
beonoSnetiaiiod by Gofonnont i~- 

'Tbalk in Sletioo 9 (p. 180 of the oditUm of 1051) the worde ‘*the ooodemical jeor'*» in 
line 4 be replaced by "each ^aoademieel year", and the following santenoe be inaerted there- 

after i 

**10 the case of atodente, who are detained for shortage of attendanoe at leotnree and 
tntorial claeaos beyond the naoal term of two academical aesuonst and who have attended 
kotares for any of the examinationa mentioned in Snb-seetion (il<(e) of Seothm (I) for threa 
snooessire years, ^e peroentage of their attendenio diall be oalonlated on the total n ntnb e r 
of leotnies and tntonal classes attended by them in any two years in wUch their attendanoe 
ia the beet aob]^ to the timo’lunit laid down in Section 4A of the relevent Obapteci of tbo 
Begnlationa’*. 

The abo?e ohangas will teka immediate effect 

Senate Hbneo t DATTAt 

The 19th October, 1968. BtgUtnr. 




FOR 

RELIEF OF HYPER-ACIDITY 

Ratfonaf Remedj/ 

MAGSIL 



B. C. F. V. MagnetlBm TtblllMtt 0« 

NEUTRALISES EXCESS OF ACM) 
RELIEVES FLATULENCE AND 
GASTRIC PAIN, ABSORBS 
TOXIC PRODUCTS OF INDIGESTION 

Specially meful in 

GASTRIC ULCER 

Endorsed by Medical Profession 
iiiff^lSisi'rY a * CILCTTT* 


BENGAL CHEMICAL; 


K »NP1}R 



CALCUTTA REVIEW 

IS AN 


INVESTMENT 

















